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INTRODUCTION. 


HE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD is a great English classic, in the 
largest sense of the word. Like the wonderful masterpiece of 
De Foe, it is a life-like fiction so true to man’s nature, in its 
strength and its weakness, its virtues and its errors, its trials and its 
triumphs, its sorrows and its joys, that it attracts every human 
sympathy, and has become a part of our literature, as permanent as 
is widely diffused. We may not predicate a time when it shall cease 
to be read, or a class or an age which it shall not instruct and delight. 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SHELE-SACRIFICE. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
avTHoR OF “fA BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD 


WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETO. 
—_@— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT BREAKFAST. 
EpWARD soon became a great favourite with all the 
inmates of the Clock House. 

On the next morning after his first reception by 
Philip Turvey, Mr. Newbolt asked his daughters for 
their opinions about the young man, putting the in- 
quiry in a manner which indicated that, whatever other 
people might say or do, he—John Harrison Newbolt, 
M.P. for Harling—was resolved to think well and 
act generously to his protégé. 

“T like him very much,” said Ida, with her musical 
sub-masculine voice. “ He is a gentleman; and as I am 
mistress of the Clock House, I have decided that, when 
he is within ‘our bounds,’ he is not to be treated as 
though he were a mere teacher of drawing and painting, 
and just nothing more.” 

“T wonder,” rejoined the lady’s father, “ what is the 
difference between your notions of treatment suitable 
for a gentleman, and treatment suitable for a mere 
master of accomplishments, Women draw such delicate 
distinctions, that it is difficult for a plain, simple man 
like myself to appreciate them.” 

“You shall be enlightened,” answered Ida, with a 
smile. “ When Signor Giardini comes to give Flo 
her singing lesson, I bow, but don’t shake hands with 
him ; when he has bowed in return, and observed that it 
is a wet day, or a lovely day, I look at Flo and say, ‘You 
are ready, I suppose, dear?’ On which signal the lesson 
commences, When it has come to an end, I bow again, 
hope that Signior Gardini will enjoy his walk, and 
won’t get wet on his way back to London. Whereupon 
the professor bows himself out of the drawing-room 
into the hall, where Mr. Turvey encounters him, and 
presses him to take luncheon. I am very particular 
about that, for Muswell Hill is a long way from town, 
and singing makes people hungry. There, sir, now you 
have my manner to ordinary accomplishment-masters,” 

“And now, let’s have a specimen of the kind of 
reception you mean to accord to Mr. Smith, when he 
comes to give his first lesson to our troublesome 
child.” 

“Oh, I shall jump up from my chair, hobble across 
the room, and shake hands with him. Very likely, 
while Flo is ‘ getting her things out’ (she is a terribly 
naughty child in the slowness with which she sets to 
work), I shall take him off with me to the library to 
show him Gainsborough’s portrait of grandpapa. During 
the lesson I shall talk to him as much as possible—of 
course taking care not to disturb Flo; and when it is 
over, I shall observe, ‘What say you to a walk for 
twenty minutes in the garden, or a visit to the green- 
houses? Flo and I lunch at one o’clock, and, of 
course, you will stay and take luncheon with us.’ 
Have you any objection to that sample of what I mean 
to do?” 





— 





“By no means,” answered Mr. Newbolt; “since I 
have asked him to dine with my daughter, surely she 
may invite him to take a biscuit and a glass of sherry.” 

“And if I am going to drive towards London, I shall 
sometimes offer him a seat in my carriage, for so far as 
we have arranged to journey in the same direction, 
May I do that?” 

“By all means; drop him at Furnival’s Inn, if you 
like. But you are going to make a difference between 
him and Giardini. The Italian will be for shooting 
the boy, or putting a razor to his own throat.” 

“T suppose we may select our friends, according to 
our personal inclinations, so long as we don’t give coun- 
tenance to mischievous people. I don’t wish to pay 
Mr. Smith attention because he is coming here to give 
Flo lessons, but because I like him. There is nothing 
so ignoble in a teacher’s o‘lice, that ladies may not ven- 
ture to associate with a paid instructor on terms of 
equality.” 

“And does Mr. Smith stand as well in your good 
graces, Flo, as he does in Ida’s ? ” inquired the father. 

“T like him very much, and I am sure we shall get on 
well together. I am sure he’s very clever, because he is 
so modest in what he says, and so firm in the way he 
says it; and I like him for being so honest.” 

“ Honest !—how so?” 

* Didn’t you notice, he did not give me a single word 
of praise—no, not the faintest whisper of a compliment, 
for those false, sketchy, untrue things I did under Mr. 
Lightfoot’s eyes ?” answered Flo. “ You sat glowering 
at him, and twisting about in your chair, looking as if 
you would say, ‘If you don’t praise my wonderful 
daughter, young man, I’ll turn you out of the house ; if 
you don’t declare that she’s a genius, I’ll never buy 
another picture of you.’ But you couldn’t screw a single 
syllable of flattery out of him. He wouldn’t even say 
they were promising, and showed that ‘I had.an eye for 
the more salient features of picturesque scenery’ (that 
was one of Mr. Lightfoot’s set phrases) ; he would’nt 
even let me down mercifully, by saying that they 
‘exhibited signs of care and pains.’ It was a very 
different sort of thing with Mr. Lightfoot, wasn’t it, 
papa dear? He poured into your ears plenty of polite 
things about ‘Miss Flo’s great powers and intuitive 
knowledge of the true principles of art.’ You should 
have heard him as soon as your back was turned, 
sneering at my excess of detail, and with his cold, snaky, 
impertinent voice, making huncreds of cutting speeches 
about ‘ Miss Florence’s microscopic eyes.’ Microscopic 
eyes, indeed! Oh, the man sometimes made me so mad, 
I should thoroughly have enjoyed jobbing the point of 
one of my hardest H.H. pencils into his eyes.” 

Whereat Mr. Newbolt evinced great delight; whilst 
Ida, assuming that mockery of sternness with which she 
administered scoldings to the high-spirited girl, observed, 
“ As I am responsible for my sister Flo’s general good 
taste, her ‘appropriateness of demeanour,’ as my dear 
governess used to call it—I musw confess myself de- 
lighted with this admission that she would have liked to 
job a pencil in her drawing-master’s eyes. You'll do me 
credit, Flo.” 

“T do enjoy being svclded by you, Ida; you are so 
handsome, dear, when you do it. Moreover, you are the 
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only person who dares to call me to order. As for papa 
there, whatever I do he thinks admirable.” 

“Or unaccountable,” put in Mr. Newbolt, “ And 
amongst your unaccountable freaks, I must put your 
readiness to like Mr. Smith because he would not say 
half a dozen civil words about your drawings, which, 
whatever may be their failings, must have some good 
points. If there’s no detail to praise in them, he might 
have made some remark about the freedom of their 
outlines,” 

“T tell you, papa,” said the girl, warmly, elevating 
her voice as she again rose from her seat at the break fast- 
table, “I positively Aonowred him for not praising me, 
when he knew, and J knew, that I didn’t deserve praise.” 

“Bravo! Iwonder what you'll think of him a month 
hence, if he persists in not paying you a compliment.” 

“Ah, but he did praise mo, he did pay me a com- 
pliment !’ cried the girl with increasing emphasis—the 
colour of her face, and the light of her steady eyes, 
becoming momentarily brighter as she spoke, “You 
remember what he said when he looked at my ether 
portfolio. I think he said something then, that you 
liked hearing, as well asI. That praise was sweet! I 
shall always value his approval, because. I shall be sure 
of his honesty.” 

“You’ve made out a good case for yourself,” laughed 
Mr. Newbolt. “So you liked him—honoured him, for 
not praising you without good cause; and you are 
grateful to him for acknowledging your merits, as soon 
as he saw them? Well, they’re not bad reasons for 
taking Mr. Smith into favour. And now, honey, get me 
a bright flower for my button-hole, for I must be off to 
the City.” 

Whereupon Flo hastened to the conservatory, and 
according to her daily wont, selected a few bright 
blossoms and a sprig of green for the adornment of her 
father’s coat. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
TEACHER AND PUPIL. 

Havine made so favourable an impression on his 
new friends at the outset of their acquaintance, it is 
needless to say that Edward daily grew in their good 
opinion. Before many days had passed, he was quite at 
home in the Clock House, being regarded by its inmates, 
from high te low, as a member of the family circle rather 
than as a professor engaged to give lessons to the 
youngest of the two ladies, 

Perhaps Ida, for a week or two, watched the young 
artist’s manner to Flo somewhat narrowly and jealously, 
Standing to the young lady almost in the relation of a 
mother (for from early childhood Flo had been confided 
to the care of her elder sister), Ida would not have been 
pleased to see Edward adopt to his pupil the tone of 
careless gallantry and playful homage, by which young 
men sometimes seek to ingratiate themselves with girls 
mid-way between the nursery and the drawing-room; 
aad she would have experienced great uneasiness had 
she detected in his manner a desire to make Flo regard 
him in any other character than that of a courteous and 
intehigext tutor. If any one had suggesied the possi- 
bility that Flo wndé her teacher wouid become attavhed 
to each other, she would have scouted the bare thougnt 





of such a state of things as an insult to every member 
of the Newbolt family. But she had firm confidence that 
Edward could be trusted not to overlook the wide differ. 
ence between her social position and his own. He was 
a gentleman, and gentlemen preserve their own self. 
respect by always remembering the respect due to others, 
and paying it with liberal measure. 

So Ida reasoned : and what she observed of Edward’ 
demeanour to herself and Flo, and of his conduct to 
every member of her household, soon convinced her 
that in so reasoning she was not at fault. Towards Flo 
he displayed neither stiffuess nor undue freedom, 
Whilst giving his lessons he was attentive, eager to 
explain difficulties, anxious to impart his views on art; 
but, though he talked frankly and without reserve on 
all points that rose within the limits of his appointed 
work, he strictly confined himself te the discharge of 
his duty. And when lessons were over, Edward— 
though in all things, and at all times, he exhibited to 
his pupil the courtesy due from a gentleman to a lady 
—manifested no alarming fondness for her society. It 
was to the elder sister that he chiefly addressed him- 
self in casual conversations. This also Ida remarked, 
And the result was that she speedily dismissed the vague 
apprehension that her father was trying a dangerous 
experiment in bringing the two ‘young people into 
familiar intercourse. 

As for herself, the elder sister bore herself to Edward 
mueh as a married lady of advanced years might 
towards a mere lad for whom she had conceived kindli- 
ness. True, she was but thirty years of age, and 
Edward-was approaching the close of his twenty-third 
year—the difference of their ages being therefore less 
than what often exists between husband and wife, But 
that Edward might become attached to her was a fancy 
too outrageous to cross her mind, even for an instant, 
She both looked and was much older than her years, 

From an early age she had, under Mrs, Buddle’s 
guidance, been the mistress of her father’s house. When 
the member for Harling, not alittle to the dissatisfac- 
tion of his four eldest daughters, married ‘his second 
wife—a pretty orphan girl, without friends or a penny 
of fortune—Ida had won a large share of her father’s 
affection by “taking kindly” to her step-mother. Sho 
was then a mere child; her years rendering her less 
apprehensive than her elder sisters that domestic dis- 
comfort would ensue from her father’s marriage, In 
this respect she was fortunate: for John Newbolt (who, 
though he had small sympathy with weakness, was 
tenderly attached to his crippled child) to the last 
remembered with gratitude the filial respect and love 
she showed to Flo’s mother, up to the time of the lady’s 
death, which ocourred when Flo was in her fourth year. 
Between his second marriage and the death of his second 
wife, Mr. Newbolt’s four eldest. daughters married 
wealthy business men, and became great ladies in their 
respective “sets” of acquaintance. Thus well placed, 
with domestic cares and social ambitions to occupy their 
minds, Ida’s elder sisters rarely came to the old home, 
except to play their parts at family dinner parties. 
Of course they were affectionate and cordial enough to 
Ida and Flo, whenever they met; but, without quar- 
relling or bickering, the Newbolt family had sepa- 
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rated into two sets—the married sisters being one 
clique, and the occupants of the Clock House another. 
Ida, therefore, had long sustained the responsibility and 
importance that negessarily fall upon the lady who rules 
a large household; and in consequence of her position 
sho was much more accustomed to extend patronage 
and exercise control than most unmarried women 
of her age. Readers, therefore, can see how it came to 
pass that the lady, from the commencement of her 
acquaintance with Edward, felt herself justified in offer- 
ing him countenance and protection, and in course of 
time exhibited towards him regard savouring of maternal 
care, rather than mere approval, or ordinary friendship. 

Fio’s feelings towards the young artist, at this period 
of their lives, require brief notice. 

The girl soon perceived that her new teacher was no 
ordinary man—at least, was very unlike the young men 
towhom she had previously been introduced. Reared in 
an atmosphere of flattery, the child-woman did not 
underrate her own importance; and it had been her 
custom to amuse herself with the professors who came 
to Muswell Hill to give her lessons—taking them into 
favour, and putting them into disgrace; charming them 
with affability one day, and keeping them at a distance 
the next; in short, worrying them with a thousand 
innocent coquetries and waywardnesses, which, however 
reprehensible they might appear to grave observers, 
were excusable in a girl so petted and indulged. She 
had made herself merry about Mr. Lightfoot’s harsh- 
ness; but, in truth, the high-spirited child had repaid 
the drawing-master’s satirical snubs with liberal interest. 
Edward, however, she soon regarded as proof against 
her powers to tease or delight. During lessons she 
found it impossible to resist his will. The calmness of 
his manner and clearness of his directions gave her no 
room for idleness or childish levity. His patience was 
wonderful; on one or two occasions the mischievous 
girl tried to measure its extent, but her attempts were 
futile, and with a trifling sense of humiliation she 
determined not to renew them. When she did well, he 
praised her—not in the language of compliment, but 
with deliberate and well-weighed expressions of critical 
approval; when she failed to carry out his directions, it 
never seemed to strike him that the failure could be 
intentional, or even through want of attention to his 
words, Her mistakes he always attributed to his own 
Weakness, and inexperience asa teacher. “I could not 
have made myself understood, Miss Flo,” he often said, 
when correcting the faults of her work; “you must 
excuse my want of power to make myself intelligible. 
I am a very inexperienced instructor.” His utter 
truthfulness and rare simplicity did more to make Flo 
an obedient pupil, than any. sneers and sarcasms could 
have done, When he commended her, his praise was 
delicious; for the girl knew that every word of it was 
sincere, and consequently felt that every word of it was 
deserved. His praise and his silence—which so strongly 
affected her on the first evening of their acquaintance— 
continued to exercise a great power over her—a power 
of which Edward was almost entirely unconscious. 

-Flo felt that he was a good man; felt it long before 
she put the thought in words; long, long before the 
knowledge of a great work of self-sacrifice, which will 
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be set forth in after pages of this story, caused her to 
bow down before him in all the humility of loving 
admiration, and bless him, as a man supremely good 
amongst the good. : 

When they were not working together, Flo noticed 
that he never talked much to her; that he seldom 
evinced any desire for her opinions on any topic of dis- 
cussion ; that while he exerted himself to draw Ida into 
conversation, he treated hor (Flo) as though she were 
an unformed child—a promising child, but still only a 
child, He was at all times polite, attentive, courteous; 
but he always kept a distance between her and himself, 
Whereat Flo was piqued. “Ida is his friend,” she 
thought. “I am but a pretty school-girl, I wonder 
whether he will ever think as highly of meas he does of 
Ida.” And her pique, instead of rousing antagonism 
in her breast towards the young artist, spurred her to 
do all that lay in her power to gain his approval. How 
far was the simple girl from imagining that every care- 
less note of her musical voice, every glance of her clear, 
sunny eyes, stirred in his heart emotions which he had 
resolved to conceal from her ! 

At an early period of their acquaintance, a trivial 
incident (connected with another trivial incident, which 
has been already mentioned) contributed to heighten 
Flo’s admiration of her young teacher. 

On a slip ef ground behind the Clock House stables 
stood a nest of old, but snug and tidy cottages. The 
tenements belonged to Mr. Newbolt, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of Muswell Hill they were known as “ Miss 
Ida Newhbolt’s Cottages,” for they were inhabited by 
certain aged and poor persons, to whom the lady of the 
Clock House extended charitable bounty. Of the six 
occupants of these cottages, three were entirely, and the 
other three mainly, dependent on Miss Newbolt for 
support. Ida’s almshouses were not the only spot of 
the earth where, with unostentatious benevolence, she 
tried to alleviate human suffering, and prepare the 
minds of her fellow-creatures for a world where suffer- 
ing isnot. To call on the tenants of these dwellings, 
and entertain them with friendly chat and readings 
from religious books, was the custom of Flo, as well as 
of her sister ; for the girl—blitho, and careless, and light- 
hearted though she was, and inexperienced in the 
sterner duties of life—abounded in generous sympathy 
for the weak, and in her best moments had visions of 
being a. charitable woman, at convenient seasons and on 
fit occasions, 

Soon after Edward’s first visit to the Clock House, 
Flo entered one of the cottages, and had a chat with its 
occupant—a crusty, rough old Scotchwoman, named 
Ann Burn, Possibly readers have already made the 
right conjecture thaj Ann Burn was the same aged 
body to whom Edward gave half-a-crown on a certain 
Sunday afternoon, 

“Ah! Miss Flo,” said Ann Burn, when her young 
patroness rose to depart, “I was poking aboot the yard 
yesterday, and speering into the corner.of your brave 
garden, which, on a fine day, a’most minds me of what 
heaven must be, and you passed right nigh me, but ye 
didna see me.” 

* Indeed ! when was that?” 

“ Miss Ida w’r with ye, and the bonny young gentle- 
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man who’s teaching ye to paint the picters, Ah! honey, 
he’s a bra’ lad, he’s a true bra’ lad, and he’s the futur’ of 
a gran’ man, albeit he’s a chiel as live by picter-painting 
and such liken fashes.” 

“Why, Nanny,” rejoined Flo, “what can you know 
about him, that you praise him in that way ?” 

Whereupon Nanny’s eyes glowed brightly, and her 
tongue became eloquent; and she told how she had met 
Mr. Smith some weeks since“ doon at Highgate ;” how, 
because Mr. Smith had just speered at her whilst she 
was making a “ puir bit of gift” to her granddaughter, 
she had let out at him in one of those crusty tempers, 
which she (Nanny) knew it was right wicked to give 
way to; how, instead of returning evil for evil, Mr. 
Smith had shook her hand, begged her pardon, as 
though he had really been in the wrong, and left in her 
palm a new half-crown ; and finally, how she, on accept- 
ing the gift, was a’most choked by her own heart, but 
still managed to say to him before he strode away, “Your 
money is siller, but the grip of y’r hand is puir goud,” 

Thus had Edward cast away his substance, and ere 
many days had passed, it had produced a grateful song 
of praise—sung to the ear of the girl whom he loved. 

Some readers may think this incident so trivial as to be 
scarcely worthy of mention. But they will not estimate 
it so lightly, if they remember the effect which must 
have been often produced on their minds by a casually 
told and essentially unimportant anecdote, redounding 
in any way to the credit of a new acquaintance. A 
slight testimony to character has great weight, when it 
is manifestly genuine and sincere, so far as it goes; and 
when it relates to those about whom we know a little, 
but only a very little, from personal observation, and 
wish to know more. 

Upon Flo the incident was not without result, 

It gave her an insight into the generous nature of the 
young man, who was brought close to her just at a time 
when the romance of life was taking hold of her ima- 
gination. 

“Tt’s just what I should have fancied of him,” 
thought the girl, as she left Nanny’s threshold, and 
walked along the paths of the shrubberies towards her 
own home. “ Most young men would have soothed the 
poor old creature’s feclings by giving her a present of 
money ; but he shook hands with her, as he begged her 
pardon! Iam sure he is as good as heis truthful. I 
wish he cared more for me. He shall like me; for I’ll 
do everything I can to please him, and make him see 
that I want his good opinion.” 

From which it may be seen that Edward’s conscien- 
tious care to keep Flo in ignorance of his love for her 
had in a very few weeks done more to win her affections 
to himself, than months of open wooing would, in all 
probability, have effected. 

His determination that she should not love him had 
already made her anxious to please him, and gain his 
approval. 

What more could any lover have desired ? 

(To be continued.) 
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UNITARIANISM NOT “THE TRUTH.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN SULLIVAN,” 
—_————— 


VI.—THE TESTIMONY OF THE EPISTLES, 


Owen. Shall you conclude the examination of the 
New Testament this evening ? 

Wurre. I hope so, if we select only the most 
aor passages. We begin, of course, with 

t. Paul, to whose testimony we ought to listen 
with profound attention. Called by Christ him. 
self, by a special calling; then left for three days 
without sight and without food; during which 
period, we may reasonably suppose, he was ‘‘ caught 
up to the third heaven, and heard unspeakable 
words ” (2 Cor. xii.), if there ever was a man en- 
titled to speak with authority, it was surely this 
great apostle. ‘'o suppose him ignorant or mis- 
taken as to the real rank and character of his 
Master, would be a most unnatural supposition, 

OwEn. Yes, I am satisfied of that. 

Wuire. Then let us look, at once, at some of his 
descriptions of his Lord. I will ‘merely read them 
one after another, without comment. 


Of whom (the Jows) Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.—Rom. ix. 5. 

We shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
For it is written, As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall 
bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God.— Rom, 
xiv. 10, 11. ; 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God: but made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men: and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.—Phil. ii. 5—8, 

Christ, who is the image of the invisible God, the first. 
born of every creature ; for by Him were all things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth: and He is before 
all things, and by Him all things consist.—Col. i, 15, 17, 

In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.—Col. ii. 9. 

After that the kindness and love of God our Sayjour 
towards man appeared.”—Titus iii. 4, 

Looking for the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us.— 
Titus ii. 13, 14, 

God hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also 
He made the worlds ; who being the brightness of His glory, 
and the express image of His person, and upholding all 
things by the word of His power, when he had by him- 
self purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.—Heb. i, 2, 3. 


So speaks St. Paul, than whom there can be no 
more competent witness. Of St. John’s views of 
Christ, we perhaps said enough when we examined 
his gospel. I will merely now point to two or 
three pemeaes in his book of Revelation. 

In the very introduction, he cites some words of 
the Lord Jesus, which imply much, ‘‘I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty” (chap. i. 8). Again, in the 
second chapter, Christ says, “I am he which 
searcheth the reins and hearts; and I will give 
unto every one of you according to your works” 
(ver. 23). 

And at the end of the book we are more than 
once told of ‘‘ the throne of God and the Lamb,” 
and that ‘‘the city had no need of the sun, for 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
tho light thereof” (chap. xxi. 23). To this I will 
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only add the close of St. John’s first epistle : “We 
know that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
| ug an understanding that we may know Him that 
is true, and we are in Him that is true, even in 
His Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and 
eternal life.’ And here I will stop. I know, in- 
deed, that there are in the gospels and epistles 
nearly a hundred other passages which might be 
| cited, and which often are cited, in proof of the God- 
| head of Christ. But I do not feel it necessary to 
| add to those I have already produced. I dislike 
| yosting any argument upon too narrow a basis— 
| upon a single text, or even upontwoorthree. But 
| if ten or a dozen passages, from the pens of different 
inspired writers, will not establish a fact or a doc- 
trino, I do not think that a hundred will. 

Owen. No, I agree with you; but you know, 
I dare say, that many of those which you have 
cited are differently read by Unitarian commen- 
tators. Thus, that striking passage which you 





just now quoted from St. Paul— 


“ Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus ; 

who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men; and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” 
I saw a Socinian exposition of this, which ar- 
gued that there was nothing, Paul conceived, to 
have prevented Christ from realising the splendid 
anticipations of the Hebrews, seizing the royal 
sceptre of the Jews, and making himself the Lord 
of all below; but then, how should he be the 
Saviour of the Gentiles? ‘Therefore, ‘‘he humbled 
himself,” laid aside all these splendid prospects, 
threw off, by death, the personal characteristics of 
the Hebrew, and by the cross, the resurrection, and 
| the ascension, became the Saviour of the human 
race. All this, however, the writer said, was quite 
consistent with his notion of Christ’s character, as 
the first of created beings, the great manifestor of 
the character of God. 

Wurrer. Oh, yes! I know all this; and it only 
shows how impossible it is, by any form of words, 
to coerce or compel a wilful human soul. I 
remember the saying of a popular demagogue, 
many years ago, that he defied all the lawyers in 
the legislature to frame any statute through which 
he would not drive a coach and six. But when I 
take up a controversial writer, I always strive 
first to learn who he is, and in what spirit he goes 
about his work. As to most of the Unitarian 
writers, I perceive in them, generally, men who 
have been brought up in the belief that Christ was 
a mere man, though of a very exalted character. 
Having established themselves in this belief, you 
next find them, not taking a large and compre- 
hensive view of the testimony of Scripture, but 
exercising their ingenuity upon each several text 
which appears to ascribe Godhead to Christ, so as 
to show of each that it may be made to bear a 
different meaning. Thus, refer such a one to St, 
Paul’s animated description of Christ as ‘‘ the 
image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature ; for by him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in e ;” he replies 
that ‘this language is very like that in which the 
apostle describes the regeneration of the world by 
the faith of Christ.” He goes on to urge that 
“Christ's advent, introducing the future age, or 
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world to come, would be attended by a revolution 
which could be called no less than a new creation.” 
Thus, no matter how plain and express tho 
language, the man whose mind is made up will 
always find it possible to suggest ‘that a word 
here might be better translated,” or that “‘ a word 
there may be read in another sense ;”’ and thus, if 
he cannot wholly get rid of the pressure of the 
passage, he will, at least, throw doubt upon it. 
And so he can go on for hours, cayilling or raising 
questions or doubts about every passage which can 
be advanced. Nor, if all the apostles could be 
assembled for the express purpose of declaring 
Christ’s Godhead in some terms admitting of no 
doubt, would they find it possible to baffle the skill 
of a practised controversialist. 

OWEN. What, then, is to be done? 

Waite. We can only, for the benefit of those 
who are really seekers after truth, bring together 
a variety of proofs from various parts of Hol 
Scripture, and appeal to their collective strengt 
and meaning. is is the only legitimate way of 
studying any subject so as to arrive at the truth. 
If I want to ascertain any point in the history of 
former times, my only safe course is—first, to 
collect all the evidence ; and then, cautiously, and 
in the spirit of one desiring to know the truth, to 
study and weigh their united value and bearing. 
So, too, the Deity of Christ, or the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is not to be rested upon this or that text, 
but upon the whole testimony of Scripture bearing 
upon that point. 

Owen. Will you try now to give me a rapid 
sketch of this testimony ? 

Wuire. I will attempt todoso. Let us suppose, 
then, an inquirer—perhaps a heathen—opening 
the Bible, and approaching this subject for the first 
time, with his mind wholly undecided upon it. 
He is struck with the plural expressions at the 
outset, ‘‘Let us make man in our image.” He 
remarks, too, that while God is said to do certain 
things, His Spirit is said to do certain other things. 
Soon, too, while the Father, the Eternal and In- 
visible God, is described as wholly out of human 
sight (‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time”), we 
perceive a great and powerful Being walking the 
earth in human shape. He reflects, ‘* Why should 
God call himself ‘the captain of the Lord’s host ?’ ” 
Yet this captain is himself God, for the place 
where he appears is holy ground. He looks still 
closer, and he finds near together two different 
classes of expressions—one, ‘‘ Thou canst not see 
my face, for there shall no man see me and live ; ” 
and the other, ‘‘I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.” He reflects that, if two 
beings, or persons, are thus spoken of, both may 
be true; but if only one, then there is an evident 
contradiction. 

He finds in various places in the Old Testament 
Divine appearances, which can only be reconciled 
with the apostle’s words, ‘‘ No man hath seen God 
at any time,” by the supposition of more persons in 
the ead than one. In Daniel he finds this 
visible appearance s oken of as ‘‘ like unto the Son 
of God.” In the Psalms this plurality appears 
quite manifest. ‘‘ Jehovah said unto me, Thou 
art my Son: I will give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance.” ‘‘ The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit 
thou at my right hand, till I make thine enemies 
thy footstool.” He then opens Isaiah, and reads 
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of a heayenly vision, in which the prophet himself 
says, ‘‘ Mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.” He seeks further information touching 


this vision, and he finds it in St. John’s gospel ; 
for that evangelist, one of the nearest friends of 
the Saviour, says, ‘‘ These things said Esaias, when 
he saw his (Christ’s) glory, and spake of him.” 

He passes over a great number of passages in the 
prophets, and pauses only upon one. In Zech. xiii. 


we read: ‘Awake, O sword, against my shepherd; 
and against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord 
ef hosts.” Who, he asks, can be ‘‘the fellow of the 
Lord of hosts?” Who but he who takes to himself 
the name of the Good Shepherd; and ‘‘ who was 
slain, and redeemed us to God by his blood?” 
Search heaven and earth, there can be. no other 
‘* fellow of the Lord of hosts” than this; but that 
he, indeed, may ‘‘ think it no robbery to be equal 
with God,” is expressly stated. 

Thus, in the Old Testament, besides many allu- 
sions to “‘ the Spirit of God,” he finds also another 
Divine Being, called ‘the Son of God,” “the 
Lord,” &c., and who is both distinct from the 
Father and equal with Him. 

He next turns to the New Testament, and there 
this Divine person, ‘‘the Son of God,” is at once 
manifested in the son of the Virgin, born by the 
operation of ‘ the power of the Holy Ghost.” . But 
a human birth—the descent from a human mother 
—might naturally lead to the question, whether 
this ‘‘Son of man ” were indeed ‘‘ the Son of God.” 
Hence, the fullest testimony is given on this point. 
The voice of the Father is heard, the descent of the 
Holy Spirit is seen, and the most ample proof is 
thus given that any human being could claim of 
the Divine character of this ‘‘ Son of God.” 

But might not the question still bo raised, 
Whether this Divine person, who thus visited the 
earth in human form, had had any previous ex- 
istence :—whether, in fact, he was not an exalted, 
superhuman creature, first called into existence in 
the days of Augustus? To meet this inquiry, two 
different kinds ef evidence are given :— 

1. That contained in his own declarations :— 
‘* Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and 
he saw it, and was glad.” ‘‘ Before Abraham was, 
I am.” ‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was.” ‘‘ Thou lovedst me before the founda- 
tion of the world.” ‘‘I am Alpha and Omega; the 
beginning and the ending; the first and the last; 
the Almighty.” Surely it is hardly possible to 
imagine language more distinct, plain, or positive 
than this. 

2. But his apostles, or those of them who had 
enjoyed the closest communion with him, were per- 
mitted to explain to his Church something of the 
nature of this wonderful fact. And these explana- 
tions are found chiefly in the writings of St. John 
and §t. Paul. The ‘‘ beloved disciple” tells us 
that ‘‘the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us;” that ‘‘ the only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared (or manifested) 
aa put be takes ys to sarar ah that this 

ord, or only-begotten Son, ‘‘was in the beginning 
with God, a Ht God ;” and that ‘all things 
were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made,” ially he declares, 
i ine plainest terms, that ‘‘ the world was made by 





Then follows St. Paul, in the most exact agreo- 
ment, declaring that Christ is ‘‘ the image of the 
invisible God,” in whom ‘‘dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” He then asserts, that “by 
him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth; all things were created by him, 
and for him ; and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist.” In another epistle he re- 

eats, that ‘‘God hath spoken unto us by his Son, 

y whom also he made the worlds.” ‘And, Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth; and the heavens are the works of thine 
hands.” If such language as this is not plain, and 
full, and explicit, it seems difficult to imagine how 
any language could have been made so. 

OweEN. Well, then, suppesing it conceded, first, 
that Christ was the living manifestation or ex- 
hibition of the perfections of God; and, next, that 
he existed ‘from the beginning,” and was in fact 
the Creator of heaven and earth—is there not still 
a middle course, between Trinitarianism on the one 
side, and Unitarianism on the other? Allowing 
Him to be a most exalted Being, are there not 
several passages im the gospels which seem to admit, 
very explicitly, that he was not altogether equal 
with the Father? In fact, does he not plainly say, 
yb “ Father is greater than I?” 

HITE. Yes,and we must accept one of two inter- 
pretations of these passages: either we must hold 
with the Arians, that Christ’ was a secondary or 
created God, a very exalted and adorable being, but 
still inferior in rank and power and Godlike attzi- 
butes to his Father; or else we must adhere to 
the explanation given in the Athanasian Creed, 
that ‘‘ He was equal with the Father as touching 
his Godhead, and inferior to the Father as touching 
his manhood.” Of these two views I certainly 
prefer and adopt the last. 

“ “deb Will you explain to me why you prefer 
i 

Wuirt. First, because the Arian view does, in 
fact, assert two Gods, a greater and a lesser: and 
I think that this belief, while it flatly contravenes 
several passages of Scripture, is also one which the 
human mind cannot easily rest in. The Arian, in 
most cases, goes on to Socinianism ; and at this 
moment, few as the Unitarians aro, they are far 
more numerous than the Arians. But, secondly, 
I prefer the Athanasian view, because it seems to 
me to agree with the whole tenor of Scripture, and 
to account for all the hard questions which nena 
to the case. The Bible tells me that ‘‘ the Wo 
was with God, and was God ;” that Christ was ‘‘the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person;” and that ‘“‘it pl the 
Father that im him should all fulness dwell.” 
Therefore, I fear to adopt any low views of Mhrist’s 
Godhead. But then we are also told that he 
‘emptied himself,” and ‘ humbled himself ;” and 
I believe that these words are also true. Now, an 
one who has ‘‘emptied himself,” and ‘‘ humbl 
himself,” and ‘‘ taken upon him the form of a ser- 
vant,” cannot be deemed to occupy the same ran 
which he occupied before his h iation. He is, 
therefore, ‘‘inferior to the Father as touching his 
manhood.” The facts, the of the Gospels 
and Epistles, and the Creed entirely agree. I 
wholly accept all three; not imagining myself 
capable of fathoming the mode and manner of this 
double existence of the Lord Jesus; but finding 
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no contradiction, no solid difficulty, in the state- 
ments offered to my faith; and accepting them, 
therefore, as truth—living truth, offered to my 
faith in God’s own Word. 

(To be continued. 








HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY ARIGHT. 
BY W. BOWEN ROWLANDS, ESQ., B.A. 
No. V. 
GreAT men have not been slow to recommend 
writing as an efficient aid to memory in other pur- 
suits than those of mere scholarship or worldly 
learning. Thus, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, in his ex- 
cellent treatise on the ‘‘ Pastoral Oare,” bids the 
student of divinity have recourse to this assistance. 
Speaking of the theological learning necessary for 
a clergyman, he points out the best works to be 
consulted on the subject. ‘* One or other of these,” 
he writes, ‘‘must be well read and considered. 
But when I say read, I mean read and read over 
again, so oft that one is master of one of these 
books ; he must write notes out of them, and make 
abridgements of them, and turn them so oft in his 
thoughts, that he must thoroughly understand and 
well remember them.” And after further en- 
larging on the same topic, he coneludes: ‘‘ These 
books well read, digested into abstracts, and 
frequently reviewed, or talked over, by two com- 
panions im study, will give a man an entire view 
of the whole body of divinity.” How well worthy 
our attention is the advice of such a man, may be 
in part gathered from an anecdote I have related of 
him in a preyious paper. Indeed, the experience 
of multitudes confirms the fact that talking over 
what has been recently perused, is of immense 


assistance towards fixing it securely in the 


memory. Akin, in some measure, to this, is 
another rule for quickly mastering the contents 
of a book, and mastering so as to retain it firmly 
in the recollection, and that is what Lord Bacon 
has termed “anticipation.” 
with undoubted truth, that ‘‘ what is expected and 
arouses attention is better fixed than what flits by.” 
On this just observation he concludes that it is 
an exosllenh plan to look off the book ever and 
anon, endeayouring to repeat by heart the sub- 
stance, or exact words which one is reading; and 
then recurring to the book where recollection fails. 
“So,” he observes, ‘‘ if you were to read a writing 
twenty times through, you would not learn it by 
heart so readily, as if you were to read it ten times, 
trying between each reading to say it off, and 
looking at the book where memory fails.” With 
this I may perhaps join the advantages of recitation 
aloud to oneself; and this does not apply alone to 
such subjects as we may wish to recollect exactly, 
word for word, but may also be used, in a modified 
form, for the acquisition of the general matter rather 
than the precise expressions of an author. In the 
latter case we shall require only to repeat to our- 
selves the leading facts or ideas which the passage 
seeks to convey; and we shall find such recita- 
tion marvellously conducive towards imprinting it 
deeply on our minds. i 
practicable, will answer much the same end; as 
it is scarcely credible how much may be silently 
traversed over by the eye without exerting any 
sensible influencé on our faculties of rernembrance, 
Like the light shadows that sweep hastily over the 
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He observes, and | all 


g aloud too, where | sary 





bosom of some inland sea, they tinge for a moment 
the surface, as it were, of the mind, and for ever 
vanish, to be replaced by others as fleeting and as 
transitory. 

~I would add here another rule which I believe to 
be serviceable towards mastering any given sub- 
ject; and more particularly towards getting it by 
heart. And that 1s, learn it twice; once in the even- 
ing, and once again in the morning. The effect of 
this is as though one were to call two well-nigh 
different powers of the brain into play. The some- 
what forced warmth of the faculties at night, and 
their more natural vigour and elasticity in the 
fresh morning, both unite together in grasping 
firmly hold of the required matter. It is like 
studying the features of a painting in various 
lights: this light bringing out more prominently 
some excellencies, and that some others, of the 
piece. A figure which had almost escaped notice 
in the one point of view becomes conspicuous in 
another; and so on, until general grouping and 
minute details are in succession clearly presented 
to our notice, 

Sir Jonah Barrington, whe was Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, and has been 
termed the ‘‘ Prince of Story-tellers,” informs us 
in his ‘“‘ Personal Sketches of his own Times,” of 
the extent of his own recollecting powers :—‘‘I 
possess,” he says, ‘‘a memory of the most wide- 
ranging powers; the marked occurrences of my 
life, from childhood to an advanced age, are at this 
moment fresh in my memory in all their natural 
tints, as at the instant of their occurrence.” And 
he is inclined to attribute its continued strength in 
a great degree to a judicious change of studies. 
His words are worthy our attention :—‘‘ All my 
life,” says Sir Jonah, ‘‘I perceived the advantage 
of breeding ideas; the brain can never be too popu- 
lous, so long as you keep its inhabitants in that 
wholesome state of discipline that they are under 
your command, not you under theirs; and, above 
things, never suffer a mob of them te come 
meee each other in your head at the same time, 

eep them as distinct as possible, or it is a handred 
to one they will make a blockhead of you at last. 
From this habit it has ensued that the oe 
is always too short for me.” How man itless 
complaints of weariness and ennui might be ob- 
viated by thus storing the mind with a variety of 
well-regulated knowledge, upon which we may lay 
our hands at pleasure! Thus it was that the vast 
amount of varied literature of which Milton was 
master, was so orderly arranged as that no one part 
should, in the words of Barrington, ‘‘jostle another.” 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spa- 
marly an gy i bt pd at tp a 

ainted, and in some he com with a 

‘aia powee of expression that has seldom ‘San 

d. The unequalled works of Homer ho 

could almost repeat by heart, and the noted 

margin of his Greek ‘‘Euripides” testifies to the 

care with which he read, and the means he em- 
ployed to fix in his memory. 

There is a considerable amount of caution neces- 
to be exercised in admitting many of tho 
be ey accounts of “ee or — cient — 

t+ are preserved in . To give one 
instance of this, The celebrated fnsuisn poet, 
Abraham Cowley, is said to have had so weak a 
memory, while a boy in Westminster School, as to 
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be unable to retain even the ordinary rules of 
grammar. This would, at first sight, appear little 
less than marvellous in one whose works display 
the fruits of deep study, and of a mind intensely 
vigorous and active. But the marvel admits of an 
easy explanation ; and the fact would rather seem 
to be that the young poet would not put himself to 
the labour of learning the grammar rules exactly. 
This arose from two reasons; one being his 
hostility to restraint, and dislike for what he 
deemed to be irksome drudgery; the other his 
quickness of apprehension, which enabled him to 
grasp the general bearings and construction of the 
language, without any precise and verbal know- 
ledge of rules. Such an example, however, would 
be most unsafe for us to follow. We might, and 
probably would, only succeed in rivalling his singu- 
larity without achieving his success. Nothing, 
indeed, can be worse than such imitation of great 
men. It is safer and better to pursue a certain 
course which cannot fail to lead us to the desired 
bourne, than rashly to start aside from the sure and 
beaten track, with the imminent chance of being 
speedily lost in the mazy windings of some en- 
tangled bye-path. 

or is eccentricity any sort of test of genius or 
acquirements. The eminent Boerhaave was, in 
this very point of grammatical rules, the exact 
opposite of Cowley, being thoroughly master of 
them at the early age of eleven years. And yet 
few, if any, have excelled the physician of Leyden 
in learning and attainments. 

The constant revolving of ideas in the mind, 
and exercising our memories with little or no 
intermission, does not merely contribute to our 
advancement in smug & but softens the rugged 

illumines the dark prison 


horrors of distress, and 
cell. We are most of us familiar with the story of 
Baron Frederick Trenck, the state prisoner of Mag- 
deburg. Let us see in what stead these facul- 
ties stood him while heayily ironed, and treated 
with every indignity for some ten or eleven years. 
‘The former transactions of my life,” says Trenck, 


in his narrative, ‘‘ what had happened, and the re- 
membrance of the persons I had known, I revolved 
so often in my mind, that they became as familiar 
and connected as if the eyents had each been 
written in the order they occurred. Habit made 
this mental exercise so perfect to me, that I could 
compose speeches, fables, odes, satires, all which I 
repeated aloud ; and had so stored my memory with 
them, that I was enabled, after I had obtained my 
freedom, to commit to writing two volumes of 
these my prison labours.” On this, Baron Trenck 
makes so just and beautiful a comment, that it is 
well deserving our admiration. ‘‘ How wisely has 
Providence ordered that the endowments of 
industry, learning, and science, given by ourselves, 
cannot be taken from us! while, on the contrary, 
what others bestow is a fantastical dream, from 
which any accident may awaken us. Young man, 
be industrious; for without industry, can none of 
the treasures I have described be purchased. Thy 
labour will reward itself; then, when assaulted by 


misfortune, or even misery, learn of me, and | 


smile.” Cheered by this mental effort, and draw- 
ing forth joy from wells that no tyrant could seal, 
the prisoner saw days, weeks, and months glide 
swiftly by. Time rapidly winged its flight, borrow- 
ing a golden lustre, as he flew, from the wealth of 





the captive’s memory. While looking on some 
gliding stream, we lose all sensible impression of 
its motion if it be clothed with a robe of sedge or 
flowering reeds, or sometimes if it does but reflect | 
the bright hues of day, and the foliage of the 
willows that line its banks. Still for all that, its 
current flows unnoticed on. So it is with our 
thoughts and time: we cannot stay, indeed, the 
hurrying stride of days and years; but we can lend 
them bright and gorgeous hues, from the resources 
of our minds, that shall make them gladsome to 
behold. And we can sanctify these resources, and 
this knowledge, by deep and earnest piety, so that 
in ‘labours, dangers, and sufferings,’ in cold 
cppression, and in fiery persecution, we can eyer 
remember the mercies of our God, and ever ‘“‘ praise 
the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men.” 
(To be continued.) 








HYMN, 
BiEst God, whom we both fear and love, 
‘Thyself the greatest and the best, 
Direct us to thy heaven abovo, 
And give our souls thy promised rest. 
Travellers below in straitened ways, 
Seeking a city yet to come, 
To Thee we lift our fervent praise, 
For guidance to our heavenly home. 


By the blest grace that thou hast given, 
By the atonement of thy Son, 

We find the way to that high heaven, 
That by his precious blood is won. 

What. need of care, or useless woe, 
As onward in the appointed path 

We press where thou hast bid us go, 
Fearless of death or threatened wrath ? 


Thy law its best obedience owes 
To the submission of thy Son ; 
’Tis this assuages all our woes, 
Assures us when thy grace is won. 


Yes, and adorable it is, 
That by no merits of our own, 
We are partakers of thy bliss, 
And joint possessors of thy throne. 


Blest truth! though scorners may deride, 
Because they comprehend it not, 

The day of judgment will decide 
Whose is the sure and blissful lot, 


They who scorn Thee, deny thy Son, 
And on themselves securely rest, 

Will find the reed they rest upon 
Pierce painfully their troubled breast 


Great God! forbid it should be so ; 
Reveal thyself, in all thy power ; 

Save them from this impending woe, 
And on their souls thy blessings pour ; 


Blessings so far beyond our view, 
No eye hath seen, no heart conceived, 
But which will guide us safely through, 
Till in thy heavenly home received. 


Yes, owned and blest by Thee, our God, 
Our refuge and our sure defence ; 
Our rest secured in thy abode, 


Beholding thy Omnipotence, VERITAS. 





— 
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THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

THERE was once a great general, who had often 
faced boldly the cannon’s mouth, and led his troops 
into the very jaws of death; but on being told, in 
time of peace, that the disease under which he 
laboured was very rapid and fatal, he dropped to 
the ground in terror and dismay. The courage 
that supports a man in the excitement of the battle- 
field fails miserably in the calmness of the bed- 
chamber. The presence and sympathy of so many 
thousand fellow-creatws; the noise, and hurry, 
and energy ; the shouting of the troops, the rolling 
of the drums, the crack of the rifles, the booming of 
the cannon—these all tend to make a soldier forget 
the near approach of death. But in the loneliness 
and silence of the sick room there is little or nothing 
to draw the mind from the contemplation of the 
coming change. Then a man is compelled to feel, 
in all its bitterness, his own helpless and forlorn 
condition. Then he can recall in despair his past 
unholy life. Then he finds himself face to face 
with the last enemy, and forced to conquer or be 
conque: 

The terror of death affects different men in dif- 
ferent ways. Some who during their life have been 
careless and thoughtless, on beeoming aware of 
their danger, assume an indifferent, jesting spirit ; 
and even if they feel their hearts sink at the 
thought of meeting the God they have so long re- 
jected, they disdam to betray their emotion, lest 
they should lose at-last their reputation as scoffers 
and infidels, Others—and these chiefly men of 
remarkable vi of mind—are so absorbed in 
their duties and pursuits, in the execution of which 
death has overtaken them, that, to judge from 
their behaviour at the last moment, one would 
imagine they were not aware that they were on 
the point of being hurried into eternity. ‘“‘ Tell 
Collingwood to bring the flest to an anchor,” were 
the last words of Nelson. Others, who all their 
life long have been in constant fear and terror of 
their death, have found, when the fatal hour ar- 
rived, that their imagination had robed the king of 
terrors in almost undue horror; and, leaning on 
the staff of God, they have passed through the dark 
valley with a firm and hopeful step. 

It was not uncommon, in former times, for men 
condemned to death to leave behiid them some 
bon mot, or sharp and witty saying, immediately 
before their execution. Sir Thomas More, on 
mounting the scaffold and perceiving the weakness 
of the construction, said, “‘I pray you, see me up 
safe; and for my coming down, let ine shift for my- 
self.” Sir Walter Raleigh, for many hours before 
his death, indulged in a variety of light and witty 
remarks, On the morning fixed for his execution, 
he smoked his favourite tobacco, and drank a cup of 
od ; fine — —s how he —— a, Tt oe 

ink,” said ‘he, “if a man might ta 

1t.” To his friend, who had failed get «pee 
to witness the execution, he cried out, on passing, 
“Farewell, Beeston. I know not what shift you 
will make, but I am sure to have a place.” en 
he had taken off his gown, he asked the headsman 
to let him feel the axe, and running his finger 
lightly over the edge, “ Dost think I jus it?” he 
said. ‘‘A sharp medicine, but a sound cure for all 
diseases,” 

To show how curiously and differently the same 





a 





event will move men of different temperaments, if 
is known that while some have used every artifice 
to preserve the idea of death constantly before 
them, others haye exhibited terror, and even rage, 
if the very name of death was mentioned in their 
presence, Dr. Johnson was painfully moved at 
any reference to death; and on one occasion he 
sharply rebuked Boswell for introducing the sub- 
ject into conversation. ‘‘ Let it alone, sir. It 
matters not how a man dies, but how he hyes. The 
art of dying is not of importance; it lasts too 
short a time.” 

We think many a Christian of tho present day 
would subscribe to this opinion. However bene- 
ficial it may be to the careless and worldly-minded 
to have the certainty and possible closeness of death 
brought frequently before them, still a Christian, 
ay oA felt his need of a Saviour, and obtained 
mercy and pardon, must know that he was not 
placed in this world only to prepare for death, but 
to do his Master’s will, and advance his kingdom. 
We are told to ‘“‘ work while it is day,” bocause 
‘the night cometh, in which no man can work.” 
Whatever work we mean to do for God we must do 
now, thinking more in what way we can live holy 
lives than how we may ward off the terrors of 
death. 

After all, faith will cause us to triumph. God 
has promised salvation to all who seek acceptance 
through Jesus Christ. If we haye faith in this 
promise, salyation will be ours. God has promised 
to support his people through the valley of the 
shadow of death, and to give them his staff and rod 
to lean upon. If we have faith, this support will 
be ours. In the hour of death and in the day of 
judgment the good Lord will deliver us. 








Department for Poung People. 


REPORT OF THE JUVENILE LECTURES ON ELEO- 
TRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 


LECTURE I. 


AtrHoucH Professor Faraday has well nigh re- 
tired from the Royal Institution, the juvenile 
members of that celebrated institution seem by no 
means inclined to dispetise with the Christmas re- 
creation of lectures on some branch of science, to 
which Professor Faraday had, during so many 
ears, accustomed them. Professor Tyndall is the 
ecturer this year, and the proven ability of this 
gentleman in bringing profound subjects down to 
the level of youthful comprehension has deter- 
mined us to present our readers with an abstract 
of his lectures; a working abstract, we may observe, 
org hat by following our instructions most, if 
not all, the experiments performed by the lecturer 
may be repeated at home by our readers; and that 
at almost a nominal expense. 

In the course of this, the first lecture in the series, 
Professor Tyndall made a point of using apparatus 
of only the most simple kind, with the avowed 
object of enabling his juvenile hearers to repeat 
the experimenits at homo. 

We do not an to give a verbatim report of 
the lecture. We have always regarded verbatim 
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reports of experimental lectures as so much time 
thrown away, and this, we are sure, is the opinion 
of every lecturer on experimental subjects. Our 
readers may rely, nevertheless, upon having a 
complete general view of the whole; omitting no 
one experiment or important point of the subject 
matter. : 
‘I remember,” said Professor Tyndall, opening 
iis discourse, ‘‘I remember once upon a time, 
when I was a juvenile, being very much interested 
ind delighted by the perusal of a book which may 
1ave come also under the notice of certain juveniles 
vhom I now address. That book contained a 
ecord of the life and adventures of a certain 
*rince Lee Boo. I particularly call to mind one 
mecdote narrated in that book, and it was the 
ollowing :—Previous to his arrival in England, 
>rince Lee Boo had never seen a looking-glass ; 
1e was therefore, naturally enough, surprised when 
m looking at one he beheld Sis own likeness. 
‘The narrative expresses his surprise; but what I 
especially recollect is the description of the restless 
and inquisitive manner in which, after having seen 


his likeness, Prince Lee Boo walked round the glass, 
examining it on all sides. Now,” remark 


the 
Professor, ‘‘mere animals—dogs and cats, for 
example—might have been surprised to see, for 
the first time, their several likenesses in a looking- 
glass, but they would not, like the South Sea 
prince, have attempted to reason about it; they 
would not have gone round the mirror, and looked 
at it on the other side. Itisa ro human 
beings to reason about appearances that they do 
not understand, to try to learn the reason of 
appearances; we cannot help it; our very nature 
constrains us so to do. ell, now, of whom do 
we seek information? It all depends on the sort 
of information to be sought. If the question be 
one of every-day life, we naturally turn to our 
elders—our parents, relatives, or friends; or we 
turn-to books, and from the records of these we 
learn the knowledge we are in quest of. It may 
be, however, that the knowledge which we seek is 
of such sort that neither friends nor books can 
convey the instruction sought for; it may be that 
some mysterious operation of Nature is what has 
awakened our curiosity. When we see, for ex- 
ample, the sky overcast by darkly  agernand clouds, 
we may be stimulated to inquire the reason of the 
gathering, the nature of the clouds; and when, in 
the tranquillity of evening, we see a flash pass 
along the gathered clouds—that flash like a bar of 
fire ; when we hear the thunder follow crash upon 
crash, until all Nature is in commotion; the 
spirit of human intelligence within us—that certain 
something by virtue of the operations of which we 
differ from dogs and cats—prompts us to learn the 
meaning of such things; we are prompted to ask 

uestions, But of whom shall we ask the question ? 

f Nature ! 
do not question Nature as we would question our 
elders: by words. We question her by signs, and 
by signs she replies to us; these signs are called 
yi ean The cause of this lightning flash 
and thunder is the agency called electricity,” said 
the lecturer; ‘‘an agency of a most mysterious 
sort, that awakens our wonder, and provokes our 
curiosity. Electricity belongs to the mysteries of 
Nature, and Nature, if we question her properly 
by experiment, is ready to gratify much of our 


Now,” continued the lecturer, ‘‘ we | the 





curiosity.” The lecturer then proceeded to explain | 
the origin of the term “ electricity.” ‘‘ Ihave here,” | 
said he, ‘‘a lump of the material now called | 
amber, but which the Greeks called elektron. I rub | 
this lump of amber upon flannel, and this being | 
done, I bring it near to any particles of light sub- | 
stance, such as feathers, bits of oe ag and the | 
like. You see what happens: the light substances | 
are immediately attracted. Nor need the bodies | 
be so pec tr light. Here, for instance, isan | 
egg-shell, covered with tin-foil, and suspended by 
a silken thread in such a manner that it is free to 
move in any direction. On bringing the rubbed 
amber near to the egg-shell, the latter, you per- 
ceive, is immediately attracted, and comes close to | 
the amber. This fact was known to the ancients 
two thousand years ago; but it was the only fact 
known to them of what has now become a long 
series. How is this? How -happens it that the 
ancients failed to discover the other facts? 
Simply because they had not learned the language 
in which we moderns converse with Nature ; they 
had not learned our code of signs; in other words, 
they had not learned how to question Nature by ex- 
periments. 

‘Having shown you the effect that rubbed 
amber has upon light bodies—or bodies not s0 
very light if only they be free to move—we will 
lay the lump of amber aside, and not use it-again; 
this, firstly, because amber is not so very chea 
it would cost you some shillings; and, secondly, 
because we have several materials which answer 
much better than amber; for example, here is one— 
sealing-wax. Thestick of sealing-wax I have here 
certainly did not cost more than twopence. I rubit 
upon the flannel, just as I rubbed the amber upon 
the same, and now, pas rubbed sealing-wax 
to approach our suspended egg-shell, you observe 
that the latter is attracted far more powerfully than 
it was by the amber. I shall next show you that 
a stick of rubbed sealing-wax is capable of at- 
tracting an unrubbed stick of the same; and to 
perform this experiment I shall ch the second 
stick of sealing-wax from a narrow length of white 
silken riband, to the lower end of which a sort of 
wire cradle is attached. You remark,” then said he, 
performing the experiment, ‘that, on bringing the 
rubbed stick of sealing-wax near to the unrubbed 
stick, I cause the latter to turn, hanging as it does 
suspended, quite round. I shall next prove to 

ou,” observed the lecturer, ‘‘ that glass by rtb- 
ing may also be rendered capable of attractin 
bodies sufficiently light and free to move;” an 
here he called attention to the practical facts that 
silk answered better than flannel when the elec- 
trical friction of glass had to be accomplished, and 
that the electrical power of the silk was much 
enhanced by smearing it with an amalgam of tin, 
zinc, and reas can be purchased under 
name of ical amalgam”), mingled with 


grease, 

Haying rubbed, or electrically excited, a rod of 

lass, the lecturer proved that it could effect all 

e attractions that already been effected by 
the use of a stick of sealing-wax. 

Amongst the light bodies that the lecturer caused 
to be attracted by the electrified glass rod, was one 
that we had never before seen used for this purpose 
—a soap-bubble filled, as we imagine, with coal 
gas to make it buoyant (although the lecturer did 
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experiment can imagine the docility of such a soap- 
bubble under the influence of an excited glass 
wand; which it can be made to follow about in 
any direction at the will of the operator. 

Arrived at this point, the lecturer told his 
audience impressively that he was about to make 
a very important statement, on behalf of which he 
solicited their complete attention. ‘‘ Having shown 
you,” remarked he, ‘‘ the effect produced by bring- 
ing rubbed amber, or rubbed sealing-wax, near to 
unrubbed bodies free to move—having shown you 
the curious attraction which ensues—I will now 

roceed to explain and account for that attraction. 
What change do you think I effected on a stick of 
sealing-wax by the amale operation of rubbing it 
with a piece of flannel? Evidently there must 
have been some change, or else there would be no 
attraction.” Then the lecturer went on to explain 
that through the effects of rubbing the stick of 
sealing-wax the latter might be supposed to be 
covered all over its surface by a layer of invisible 
fluid. He requested his juvenile audience to 

icture to their mind’s eye the existence of such a 
fiuid, and to denominate it the ‘‘ electric fluid,” if 
they so pleased. 

Our readers will haye the goodness to remark 
that Professor Tyndall did not speak of the electric 
fluid as certainly existing; he only spoke of it as 
something that might be asswmed to exist—in other 
words, he spoke of it hypothetically. Indeed, we 
should not rised if the Professor, in a sub- 
sequent lecture, should see fit to disavow his belief 
in the existence of any such thing as an electric fluid, 
explaining to his audience, at the same time, that he 
adopted the supposition of an electric fluid just as a 
builder uses scaffolding when raising a new edifice. 

In illustrating the phenomenon of electric attrac- 
tion, Professor Tyndall showed his young pupils 
how they might use, instead of suspended bars of 
materials free to move, pivoted bars of the same; 
and with the object still of accommodating the 
experimental course to the wants of juveniles 
having no great command of apparatus, the lec- 
turer proved that the extremity of an egg, stand- 
ing in an egg-cup, might be turned to account 
as a pivot for a balanced lath to be operated upon 
electrically with excellent effect. 

Our readers will be good enough to remember 
that provisionally, and for the needs of illustration, 
we have recognised the existence of an electric fluid. 
Professor dall—as is evident from a glance at 
the materials spread over his lecture table—soon 
means to lead his hearers up to the conclusion that 
there should be recognised two electric fluids. 
Mark how neatly he effects his demonstration. 
The Professor bade his audience, as we bid our 
readers, to call to mind the circumstance that 
rubbed sealing-wax has been demonstrated capable 
of attracting wnrubbed sealing-wax, and rubbed 
glass similarly wnrubbed glass. A very important 
question now arises—a quostion that can only be 
answered by Nature herself, and that Nature will 
answer if we question her by proper experiment. 
The question is this—Will one piece of rubbed 
sealing-wax attract another pieco of. rubbed sealing- 
wax? Similarly, will one piece of rubbed glass 
attract another piece of the same material? If 
uestion Nature on these points, Nature 


Will respond by a negation, 
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Questioning Nature again, as to whether a piece 
of rubbed sealing-wax attracts a piece of rubbed 

lass, and vice versé, Nature answers, ‘‘ Yes.” 

ark, then, the deductions to which we arrive by 
giving heed to these revelations. 

Conclusions arrived at :— 

1. There are two electric fluids—one developed 
from glass and glass-like things, another from 
resin and resin-like things. Hence the first variety 
was formerly called “ vitreous,” or ‘‘ glassy” elec- 
tricity, but now more frequently “ positive ” elec- 
tricity. Hence, too, the latter acquired the de- 
signation of “resinous” electricity, now more 
frequently called “ negative” electricity. 

2. .Opposite electricities attract, and similar elec- 
tricities repel each other. 

Having established this deduction, the lecturer 
praceeded to illustrate it by the performance of 
several elegant experiments. First haying sus- 
pended some light feathers at one end of a silken 
filament, he brought near to those feathers an 
electrically-excited body (whether a resinous or a 
vitreous body matters not). This being done, the 
feathers rapidly approached, and came into contact 
with, the electrically-excited body, being attracted. 
Soon, however, they flew away repelled, because they 
had acquired a state of electricity similar to that of 
the excited body; and, moreover, they manifested 
repulsion amongst themselves. 

The experiment just described is remarkably 
elegant, but not new; those to be described, how- 
ever, are novel as well as elegant. 

The lecturer laid a sheet of brown paper, care- 
fully dried, upon a thin, flat board, also carefully 
dried; and he showed that between the board and 
the paper there was no adhesion. He then rubbed 
the brown paper with a piece of dry flannel, and 
proved that now the paper and the board stuck— 
not without some degree of force—together. Next, 
sliding the paper away from tho board, the lecturer 
brought it in contact with the black wooden slate 
used for the purpose of lecture diagram illustra- 
tion. This was curious, though not nearly so 
curious as what the lecturer did next. He took 
another piece of brown paper, and laying it on the 
dried board, he rubbed it with flannel as before. 
It became electrified, and, of course, stuck to the 
board. Whilst thus attached, the lecturer took 
a penknife, and dextrously cut the paper into 
narrow slips. A bundle of these slips he grasped 
by one end, allowing the other ends to dispose of 
themselves as they might be impelled to do by the 
operation of electric force. They did—these ends— 
as they should have done to be in accordance with 
what we have already made out—they separated 
as far as possible from each other, because of their 
all being similarly electrified. 

The lecturer next varied the experiment by em- 
ploying writing-paper instead of brown paper—in 
this case, however, using a piece of yulcanised 
india-rubber for friction. 

Let us pause to impress our readers, as the lec- 
turer impressed his audience, with the value of cér- 
tain deductions to which our questions addressed te 
Nature—our experiments—haye brought us, There 
are two sorts of electricity, as we have already made 
out; and frequently the question has to be solved, 
Whether some particular bred developed be 

itive or negative electricity? ell, the answer 
is most easily arrived at. If positive, it should repel 
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a body already known to be positive; if negative, 
a body already known to be negative, and vice 
At this point arrived, the lecturer first 
brought under the notice of his young people that 
very pretty instrument, the gold leaf electrometer, 
taking care to explain that this instrument taught 
1oihing new to his audience, demonstrated nothing 
that simpler aids had not already been made to de- 
monstrate. It was a convenient instrument, never- 
theless, for those who possessed it, and readily 
showed the repulsion subsisting between two gold 
leaves, when similarly electrified. 

The twofold nature of electricity was the theme 
that next occupied the lecturer’s attention. He 
proved by experiments, to indicate which would 
be rather disparaging to the apprehension of our 
readers, seeing they ought to know, and we are as- 
sured do know by this time—as Professor Tyndall’s 
audience did know (for bo took care to question 
them)-—he proved, we say, the experiment that so 
surely as one sort of electricity was excited on a 
body rubbed, the opposite sort would be found upon 
the rubber. 

He next established the existence of certain 
bodies through which electricity would net pass, 
and others through which it would pass. For 
example: it was demonstrated that although elec- 
tricity would not pass along a dry silken thread, it 
would pass along the same if wetted by water; 
that it passed readily through metals, the human 
body, wood, not to mention others; but would not 
pass through gutta-percha, resin, sealing-wax, and 
others : hence the division of bodies into electrical 
conductors and electrical non-conductors. 

Formerly, non-conductors were also called non- 
electrics, because of the assumption that electricity 
could not be developed from them by friction. How 
completely erroneous that assumption was, the lec- 
turer proved by developing electricity from a brass 
candlestick rubbed with a piece of flannel. He 
however took the precaution of holding the brass 
candlestick through the intervention of a sheet of 
india-rubber, a material which our readers will be 
good enough to remember is a non-conductor of 
electricity. 

Fivally, the lecturer amused his audience by 
showing how electricity was developed in cases 
where little suspected: by combing the hair, for 
instance, or flogging a boy. The instrument of cas- 
tigation used by the Professor was a force-brush ; 
but we would wager our best editorial pen, that a 
schoolmaster’s cane, similarly applied, would be 
found to develop electrical manifestations. 


a 
versa. 








Biblical Expositions. 
a ny 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW —(continued). 
CHAPTER It, 
Verse 1, 

“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, 
in the days of Herod the king.” 

The birth of the Saviour in the village of Bethlehem 
was axmounced to mankind by the writings of Micah the 
prophet (vy. 2) 710 years before the Christian era; and 
the promise that referred to Herod, a foreigner invested 
with the regal authority wrested from the hands of the 





native princes, has formed a portion of the Mosaig 
record for upwards of 2,300 years: thus does the king. 
dom of Providence prepare the way for the kingdom of 
Grace, What pen can express, or what mind can con.’ 
ceive the mighty influence that has gone forth from this 
little spot, affecting, for weal or for woe, the human 
race for time and for eternity! How vast and un. 
utterable the condescension of Almighty God! Two 
lines of history express more than men or angels can 
adequately estimate. Jesus was 

“ Born.” —Immortality itself was made mortal man, 

“In Bethlehem.” —Immortality was confined within a 
manger. 

“In the days.”—Bternity measured by time, 

“In the days of Herod the king.”— Power made sub. 
ject to tyranny. 

“ What,” says St. Austin, “can cure our pride, if it 
be not the humility of the Sonof God?” We expect 
the Messiah in a palace, and he is found in a stable, 
Men look for him on a throne, and he is seen ina 
manger. They look for splendour, and he comes in 
simplicity and lowliness. The expectants enumerate 
wealth among the evidences of their King’s presence, 
and behold poverty. For a life of ease, they perceive 
days and nights of toil; for rank, no higher lot is 
chosen than that of a carpenter’s son; and when the 
same illustrious personage selected objects from Nature 
to be emblems of himself, in place of the oak he chose 
the vine; instead of the lion he appointed a lamb; in 
lieu of the eagle he nominated the dove; atid where the 
thunder of his majesty might have prevailed, men heard 
“the small still voice.” 

He who was cradled in a manger—he who sleps upon 
the mountain side—he who was supported by the 
ministering hands of others, says to each of us, Judge 
not of this world’s happiness by external appearances, 
for He who is to redeem you begins to suffer as soon as 
he beyins to live. 

“Behold, there came wise men from the East to 
Jerusalem.” 

These “ wise men” were held in high esteem by the 
Jews, who regarded Solomon as a member of that pri- 
vileged order. The appearance of the magi at Beth- 
lehem is as supernatural as the appearance of the star. 
Gentiles recognise the King of the Jews, but the Jews 
themselves know him not. Gentiles acknowledge the 
Founder of the law: the children of the law repudiate 
his presence. Chaldea announces his coming: Jewry is 
silent. Jerusalem shrinks from him: Syria pursues 
him. The king of the Jews secks to slay him: the 
princes of the Gentiles render the infant Saviour 
homage and service. 

Verse 2. 

“We have seen his star.” 

Men need not forsake their lawful avocations to enjoy 
the Divine favour. 

David was rendering obedience to his father ; Gideon 
was threshing in his barn; Zacharias was dischargitg 
his duties in the Temple; Mary was occupied in her 
domestic affairs; the shepherds were tending their 
flocks; the astronomers were watching the stars; 
Matthew was receiving the customs; and Peter, James, 
and John were pursuing their wonted calling as fisher- 
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men when the Divine instructions were communicated 
to them. God comes to those who honour him by 
aright discharge of the duties of that state in life in 
which his providence places them, 

“ We have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him.” 

When in the east we first saw the star which we now 
follow in order that we may discover the new-born 
king; for to us a star hitherto unseen is a token that 
proclaims his coming. Thus, philosophy seeks truth, 
sincerity finds it, and devotion enjoys it. The wise men 
are led in such a way as to teach them their dependence 
upon wisdom greater than their own. God teaches by 
progressive lessons. First the star, then the word, then 
the hope realised, then the mind is influenced by a dream 
that their persons may in safety be preserved. 

“We have seen his star.” 

Mark the adaptation displayed in the guide appointed. 

1, The light of a star guides the inquiring minds to 
Christ. 

2. The light that thus guides is heavenly in its 
origin. 

3. It is pure in its nature, and when ,casting its 
rays over that which is unclean it contracts no defile- 
ment, 

4. It moves above the world while moving in it—a 


fit emblem of Christ and his followers. 


5. This light was vouchsafed at a period of general 
darkness, 

6. It pointed to Him who was to be a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his people Israel. 

7. The light of the star, though bright and clear, 


| could only be seen by those who raised their eyes to 


heaven. 

8. It was light from heaven that was appointed to 
guide men upon the earth, and this light was to lead 
them to Him who was to be the light of the world. 

9. The light thus appointed reflects a beauty, not 
only on the things of earth, but also things that are 
heavenly, 

10. The star could only be seen by its own light, and 
the Saviour is only to be known by the light which 
emanates froin himself. 

11. As the light is discerned most clearly in the 
darkest night, so the consolations that flow from Christ 
are best seen in the hours of deep affliction. 

12. This light from heaven is occasionally obscured, 
but this obscurity is never in itself, but always arises 
from earthly objects, or is connected with some earthly 
cause, 

13. The influence of this Divine light is powerful, 
but silent, guiding men that are far off to the heavenly 
city, bringing them on through surrounding darkness 
and difficulties, and never leading them astray. 

14, This light brings men who were strangers to 
Christ willingly to worship him ; and 

15. The men thus brought by a Divine light to the 
Saviour, are led first to present themselves to Christ, 
and then to offer their gifts. 

Wisdom therefore says: “Behold ‘the light that 
reveals the Saviour; render thanks for the light; re- 
joice in the light; and henceforth walk in the light,” 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. F. Ww. FARRAR, 


et 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH—(continued). 


WALTER cared very little for this adventure. It 
certainly annoyed him a little, and it showed him 
that some of the others in his dormitory must be 
more or less brutes, if they could find it amusing 
to break the sleep and play on the fears of a new 
boy the very night of his arrival among them. 
But he thought no more about it, and was quite 
determined that it should not happen often. 

Far different was the case with poor little Arthus 
Eden, another new boy, who, as Walter had ot— 
served, occupied the bed next to him. He had bee.» 
roused from his first sweet sleep in the same wa,;, 
about the same time as Walter. But no one had 
prepared him for this annoyance, and as he was » 
very timid child, it filled him with terror; he was 
even so terrified that he did not know what it was. 
He lay quite still, not daring to speak, or make a 
sound, only clinging to his mattress with both 
hands in an agony of dread. He was already 
worn and bewildered with the events of the day. 
He had fallen among the worst of enemies; at the 
very moment of his arrival he had got into bad 
hands, the hands of boys who made sport of his 
weakness, corrupted his feelings, and lacerated his 
heart. He was very young—a mere child of 
twelye—and in the innocence of his simplicity, he 
had unreservedly answered all their questions, and 
prattled to them about his home, about his twin 
sister, about nearly all his cherished secrets. In 
that short space of time he had afforded materials 
enough for the coarse jeers of the brutal, and the 

oignant ridicule of the cruel for many a long day. 

omething of this derision had begun already, and 
he had found no secret place to hide his tears. 
That they would call him a milksop, a molly 
coddle, and all kinds of horrid names he knew, and 
he had tried manfully to bear up under persecution. 
It was not until after many hot and silent drops 
had relieved the fever of his over-wrought brain, 
that sleep had come to him ; and now it was broken 
thus. 

Oh! parents and guardians—anxious, yet unwise 
class—why, knowing all that you must know, do 
you send such children as this to school? Eden’s 
mother, indeed, had opposed the step; but his 
guardian (for the boy’s father was dead), seeing 
that he was being spoilt at home, and that he was 
naturally a shrinking and timid lad, had urged 
that he should be sent to St. Winifred’s, with some 
vague notion of making a man of him. He 
might as well have thrown a piece of Brussels 
lace into the fire with the intention of changing it 
into open iron-work. The proper place for little 
Eden would have been some country parsonage, 
where care-and kindliness might have gradually 
helped him, as he grew older, to acquire the 
faculties which he had not; whereas, in this ease, 
a public school only impaired for a time in that 
tender frame the bright, yet delicate, qualities 
which he had. 

The big, clumsy, ne’er-do-well of a boy, Cradock 
by name, who was choking with secret laughter as 
he tilted little Eden’s bed—leaying a pause of 
frightful suspense now and then, to let him recover 
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breath and realise his situation—was as raw and 
ill-trained a fellow as you like, but he had oe 
in him wilfully or diabolically wicked. If he h 
been similarly treated he would have broken 
into a great guffaw, and emptied his water-jug 
over the intruder. And yet if he could have 
seen the new boy at that moment, he would 
have seen that pretty little face—only meant as yet 
for the smiles of childhood—white with an almost 
idiotic terror, and he would have caught a staring 
and meaningless look in the glassy eyes which were 
naturally so bright and blue. But he really did not 
know—being merely an overgrown, stupid fellow— 
the mischief he was doing, and the absolute horrible 
torment that his jest (?) was inflicting. 

Finding that his joltings hcg no apparent 
effect, and thinking that Eden might, by some 
strange somnolence peculiar to new boys, sleep 
through it all, he tilted the bed a little too high, 
and then indeed a wild shriek rang through the 
room, as the mattress and clothes tumbled right over 
the foot of the bed, and flung the child violently on 
the floor. Fortunately the heap of bed-clothes 

revented him from being much hurt, and Oradock 
ad just time to pick him up, and huddle him into 
bed again, and jump back into his own bed, when 
the lamp of one of the masters, who had been 
attracted by Eden’s ery, appeared through the door. 
The master, finding all quiet, and haying come from 
a distant room, supposed that his ears had deceived 
him, or that the cry was some accidental noise out- 
side the building, He merely walked round the 
room, and seeing Eden’s bed-clothes rather tum- 
bled, kindly helped the trembling child to replace 
them in a more comfortable order, and left the room. 

‘‘T say, that’s quite enough for one night,” said 
the voice of one of the boys, when the master had 
disappeared. ‘You new fellows can go to sleep. 
Nobody ’ll touch you again to-night.” The speaker 
was Franklin, rather a scapegrace in some respects, 
but a bey of no unkindly nature. 

The light and the noise had revealed to Walter 
something of what must have taken place. In his 
own case, he cared very little for the assurance that 
he would not be molested again that night, feeling 
quite sure that he could hold his own against any 
one, and that his former enemy at any rate would 
not be ex to assault him again. But he was 
very, very glad for poor little Eden's sake, havin 
caught a momentary glimpse of his scared be 
pitiable look. 

Walter could not sleep for a long time ; not till 
long after he heard from the regular breathings of 
the others that they were all in deepslumber. For 
there were sounds which camo from Eden’s bed 
which disturbed his heart with pity. His feelings 
bled for the poor little fellow, so young and fre: 
from home, a new comer like himself, but evidently 
so little accustomed to this roughness, and so little 
able to protect his own interests. For a long time 
into the night he heard the poor child crying and 
sobbing to hithes lf, though he was clearly trying to 
stifle the sound. At last Walter could stand it no 
longer, and feeling sure that the rest were sound 
asleep, he whispered in his kindest tone, for he 
didn’t know his neighbour’s name— 

‘*T say, you little new fellow.” 

The sound of sobbing was hushed for a moment, 
but the boy seemed afraid to answer ; so Walter said 
again— 





‘* Are you awake P” 

‘* Yes ;” said a weak, childish voice. 

‘Don’t be afraid; I’m a new fellow, too. Tell 
me your name.” 

‘* Eden,” he whispered, tremulously, though reas- 
sured by the kindly tone of yoice. ‘‘ Hush! hush] 
you'll awake some one,” 

‘“No, I won’t,” said Walter; ‘here, I'll come 
and speak to you.” And stepping noiselessly out of 
bed, he whispered in Eden’s ear, ‘‘ Never mind, my 
ood little fellow; don’t be frightened; the boy 

dn’t mean to hurt you; he was only shovin 
your bed up and down for a joke. Some ono di 
the same to me, so I jumped up and licked him 
with a slipper.” 

“But I got so frightened. Oh! do you think 
they’ll do it again to-night ?” 

‘* No, certainly not again to-night,” said Walter; 
‘“‘they’re all asleep; and if any one does it again 
another night, you must just slip out of bed and 
not mind it. It doesn’t hurt.” 

“Thank you,” whispered Eden; ‘‘ you’re very 
kind, and nobody else has been kind to mo here, 
Will you tell me your name P” 

‘My name’s Walter Eyson. Do you know, your 
voice and look remind me of my little brother. 
There,” he said, tucking him up in bed, ‘‘now, good 
night, and go to sleep.’ 

e little fellow pressed Walter’s hand hard, said 
good night, and soon forgot his misery in a sleep of 
pure weariness. I do not think that he would have 
slept at all that night, but for the comforting sense 
that he had found to lean upon a stronger nature 
and a stronger character than his own. Walter 
heard him breathing peacefully, and then he too fell 
asleep, and neither woke nor dreamt (that he was 
aware of), until half-past seven the next morning, 
when a servant roused the boys by ringing a large 
hand-bell in their ears. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
SCHOOL TROUBLES, 
The sorrows of thy youthful day 
Shall make thee wise in coming years} 


The brightest rainbows ever play 
Above the fountains of our tears.— Mackay, 


WALTER jumped up and began to dress at once: 
Eden, still looking pale and frightened, soon fol- 
lowed his example, and ised him with a smile 
of gratitude. None of the other five boys who oe- 
cupied the room thought of stirring until the chapel 
bell began to ring, which left them the ample space 
of a quarter of an hour for their orisons, ablutions, 
and all other necessary preparations ! 

Walter, who was now -dressed, glanced at 
them as they got up, to discover the owner of the 
slipper, which he still kept in his possession. First 
Jones tumbled out of bed, not even deigning a surly 
recognition, but Jones had his right complement of 
slippers. Then two other fellows, named Anthony 
and Franklin, not quite so big as Jones ; their sli 
co were all right. Then Cradock, who lookeds 

ittle shyly at Eden, and, after a while, told him 
that he was only playing a joke the night before, 
and was sorry for having frightened him; and last 
Harpour, the biggest of the lot. Harpour was one 
of those fellows who are to be found in every school, 
and who are always dangerous characters: a huge 
boy, very low down in the forms, yery strong, very 
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stupid in work, rather good-looking, generally cut 
by the better sort; unredeemed by any natural taste 
or accomplishment, wholly without influence except 
among little boys (whom he alternately bullied and 
spoilt), and only kept at school by his friends, be- 
cause they were rather afraid of him, and did not 
quite know what todo with him. They called it 
“keeping him out of mischief,” but the mischief he 
did at school was a thousandfold greater than any 
which he could have done elsewhere; for, except at 
school, he would have been comparatively powerless 
to do any positive harm. 

By the exhaustive process of reasoning Walter 
had already concluded that Harpour must have been 
his nocturnal disturber; and, accordingly, after 
thrusting a foot into a slipper, Harpour began to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Hallo! where’s my other slipper? Con- 
found it, I shall be late; I can’t dress; where’s my 
other slipper?” 

Wishing to leave him without escapo from the 
necessity of betraying himself to have been the 
author of last night’s raid, Walter made no sign, 
until Harpour, who had not any time to lose, said 
to him— 

“Hi! you new chap, have you got my slipper?” 

‘“‘T’ve got a slipper,” said Walter, blandly. 

‘You have, have you! ‘Then give it here, this 
minute.” 

‘T captured it off some one’s leg, who was under 
my bed last night,” said Walter, giving it. into 
Harpour’s hand. 

‘You did, did you ?” 

* Yes; and I smacked the fellow with it, as I 
will do again, if he comes again.” 

“ You will, will you? Then take that for your 
impudence,” said Harpour, intending to bring down 
the slipper on his shoulder; but Walter dodged 
down, and parrying the blow with his arm, sent 
the slipper m a graceful curve across the washhand- 
stand into Jones’ bason. 

“So, so,” said Harpour, ‘ you’re a pretty cool 
hand, youare. Well, I’ve no time to settle accounts 
with you now, or I should be late for. chapel. 
But——” 

A significant pantomime explained the remainder 
of the sentence, and then Hawpour, i his 
one slipper, hastily adjourned to his toilet. Walter 
being dressed in good time, knelt down for a few 
moments of hearty prayer, helped poor Eden, who 
was as helpless as though he had been always 
dressed by a servant, to finish dressing, and ran 
across the court into the chapel just as the bell 
stopped. There were still two minutes before the 
door was shut, and he occupied them by watching 
the boys as they streamed in, many of them with 
their waistcoats only half buttoned, and others with 
the water-drops still dangling from their hastily 


wWithal as he entered ; Eden, whose large eyes look 


nodded to him as he 
tunity to whisper to him a hope that he had washed 





and lastly, Harpour, who had just time to 





| 
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in hot, breathless, and exceedingly untidy, as the 
chaplain began the opening sentence. 

“Where am I to go now?” asked Eden, when 
chapel was over. 

‘Well, Eden, I know as little as you. You'd 
better ask your tutor. Here, Kenrick,” said 
Walter, ‘which of those black gowns is Mr. 
Robertson ?—this fellow’s tutor and mine.” 

Kenrick pointed out one of the masters, to whom 
Eden went; and then Walter asked, ‘‘ Where am I 
to go to Mr. Paton’s form ?” 

** Here, let me lead the victim to the sacrifice,” 
said Henderson. ‘‘ Oh, for a wreath of cypress or 
funeral yew, or # 

‘* Nettles ?” suggested Kenrick. 

“Observe, new boy,” said Henderson, “ your 
eternal friend’s delicate insinuation that you area 
donkey. Here, come with me, and I'll take you to 
be pattedon.” Henderson’s exuberant spirits pre- 
vented his ever speaking without giving vent to 
slang, bad puns, or sheer good-humoured non- 
sense, 

“Aren't you in that form, Kenrick?” asked 
Walter, as he saw him diverging to the right. 

‘*Oh, no! dear me, no!” said Henderson; ‘‘ Zam, 
but the eternal friend is at least two forms higher ; 
he, let me tell you, is a star of no ordinary magni- 
tude; he’s in the Thicksides”—meaning the Thucy- 
dides’class. ‘‘ You'll require no end of sky-climb- 
ing before you reach his altitude. And now, victim, 
behold your sacrificial priest,” he said, placing 
Walter at the end of a table among some thirty 
boys who were seated in front of a master’s desk 
in the large schoolroom, in yarious parts of which 
other forms were also beginning work under similar 
superintendence. When all the forms were saying 
lessons at the same time it may be imagined that 
the room was not very still, and that a master ro- 
quired good lungs who had to teach and talk there 
for hours. 

Not that Mr. Paton’s form contributed very much 
to the quota of general noise. Although Henderson 
had chaffed Daubeny on his virtuous stillness, yet 
all the boys sat very nearly as quiet as Dubbs him- 
self during school hours. Even Henderson and 
such mercurial spirits were awed into silence and 
sobriety. You would hardly have known that in 
that quarter of the room there was a form at all. 
Quicksilver itself would have lost its yolatility 
under Mr. Paton’s manipulation. 

It was hard at first sight to say why this was. 
Certainly Mr. Paton set many punishments, but so 
did other masters who had not half his success. The 
secret was, that Mr. Paton was something of a rou- 
tinier, and that was the word which, if he had 
known it, Kenrick would have used to describe him. 
If he set an imposition, the imposition must be 


combed hair. He saw Tracy saunter in very neat, | done, and must be done at a certain time, without 
but with a languid air of disapprobation, blushing | appeal, and without excuse. Mr. Paton was deaf 


to every form of self-justification, and utterly inex- 


bewildered until he caught sight of Walter and sat | orable in his retributive dispensations. No possi- 
down beside him; Kenrick, beaming as ever, who | ble consideration could ever 
ssed by; Henderson, who, | off a punishment which had once been set, or to 
notwithstanding the time and place, found oppor- | remit a lesson at its appointed hour, 


ve induced him to let 


Mr. Paton’s rule was not like the leaden rule we 


his desirable person in clear water ; Plumber look- | sometimes read of ; it could not be bent to suit the 
ing as if his credulity had been gorged beyond | diversities of individual character, but was a rule 
endurance; Daubeny with eyes immovably fixed iron and inflexible, which applied equally to all. 
in the determination to know his lessons that day; | His measure was unalterable; the cleverest boys 


could not stretch themselyes beyond it; the dullest 
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were mechanically pulled within its dimensions. 
Hence some fared hardly under it; yet let me 
hasten to say that, on the whole, with the great 
number of average boys, it was a success. The 
discipline he established was perfect, and though 
many boys winced under it at the time, it was valu- 
able to all of them, especially to those of an idle or 
sluggish tendency; and as it was rigidly just as 
well as severe, they often learned to look back upon 
it with gratitude and respect. 

After a time the form went up to say a lesson. 
Each boy was put on in turn. When it came to 
Walter’s turn, Mr. Paton first inquired his name, 
which he entered with extreme neatness in his class- 
book—a book in which there was not a single blot 
from the first page to the last. He then put him 
on as he had put on the rest. 

“J had no book, sir, and didn’t know what the 
lesson was,” said Walter. 

«Excuses, sir, excuses!” said Mr. Paton sternly; 
‘you mean that you haven’t learnt the lesson.” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

‘A bad beginning, Evson; bring me no excuses 
in future. You must write the lesson out.” And 
an ominous entry implying this fact was written by 
Walter’s freshly-entered name. Most men would 
have excused the first punishment, and contented 
themselves with a word of admonition; but this 
wasn’t Mr. Paton’s way. He held with Escalus 
that— 

«Mercy is not itself that oft looks so ; 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe.” * 


Now it happened that Walter hated excuses, and 
had always looked on them as first cousins to lies, 
and he determined never again to render to Mr. 
Paton any reason which could by any possibility 
be construed into an excuse. He therefore had to 
undergo a large amount of punishment, which he 
flattered himself could not by any possibility have 
been avoided. 

On this occasion Henderson was also turned, and 
with him a boy named Bliss. It was quite impos- 
sible for Henderson to be unemployed on some non- 
sense, and heedless of the fact that he was himself 
Bliss’s companion in misfortune, he opened a poetry- 
book, and taking Lycidas as his model, sat un- 
usually still, while Ke occupied himself in composing 
a ‘‘ Lament for Blissidas,” beginning pathetically — 

“Poor Blissidas is turned ; turned ere his prime 
Young Blissidas, and hath not left his peer ; 
Who would not weep for Blissidas? He knew 
Himself to say his Rep.—but give him time— 
Ile must not quaff his glass of watery beer 
-Unchaffed, or write, his paper ruled and lined, 
Without the meed of some melodious jeer.” 


‘‘T’ll lick you, Flip, after school,” said the wrath- 
ful Bliss, shaking his fist, as Henderson began to 
whisper to him this monody. 

‘“ Why do they call you Flip?” asked Walter, 
laughing. 

‘Short for Flibbertygibbet,” said Bliss. 

‘* Bliss, Henderson, and Eyson, do me two hun- 
dred lines each,” said Mr. Paton; and so on this, 
his first morning in school, a second punishment 
was entered against Walter’s name. 

‘“Whew-w-w! What a horrid bore! Hush!” 
was Henderson’s whispered comment. ‘‘I call that 
hard lines.” But he continued his ‘‘ Lament for 





* © Measure for Measure,” ii. 1. 
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Blissidas” notwithstanding, introducing St. Wini- 

fred and other mourners over Bliss’s fate, and end- 

ing with the admonition that in writing the lines 
e was— 


“To touch the tender tops of various quills, 
And mind and dot his quaint enamelled i’s.” 


When Walter asked his tutor for the paper on 


which to write his punishment, Mr. Robertson said | 
to him, ‘‘ Already, Evson!” in a tone of deep dis- | 


leasure and unconcealed sarcasm. ‘‘ Two hundred 


ines and a lesson to write out already /” Bitter; 


with no sign of sympathy, without one word of 
inquiry, of encouragement for the future, or warn- | 
ing about the past—no advice given, no interest | 
No wonder that Walter never got on with | 


shown. 
his tutor. 


The days that began for Walter from this time | 


were days of darkness and disappointment. He 
was not deficient in natural ability, but he had 
undergone no special training for St. Winifred’s 
school, and consequently many things were nevw to 
him in which other boys had been previously 
trained. The practice of learnin ammar by 
means of Latin rules was particularly trying to 
him. He could have easily mastered the facts 
which the rules were intended to impress, but the 
empirical process suggested for arriving at the facts 
he could not remember, even if he could have con- 
strued the crabbed Latin in which it was conveyed. 
His father, too, had never greatly cultivated his 
powers of memory, and hence he felt serious diffi- 
culty at first with the long lessons that had to be 
learnt by heart. 

Mr. Paton’s system was this:—If a boy failed 
in a lesson from any mundane ‘cause whatever, he 
had to write it out; if he failed to bring it written 
out, he had to write it twice; if he was turned in 
a second lesson, he was sent to detention, 7.¢., he 
was kept in during play hours; if this process was 
long continued, he was sent to the head-master in 
disgrace, and ran the chance of being flogged as an 
incorrigible idler. Mr. Paton, who was devoted to 
a system, made no allowance for difference of a 
or for idiosyncrasies of temperament; he was a truly 
good man—at bottom a really kind-hearted man, 
and a Christian; but the system which he had 
adopted was his hobby, and, as is the case with 
most men, he rode his hobby to death. 

Now, the way the system worked on Walter was 
this:—He failed in lessons because they were 80 
new to him that he found it impossible to master 
them. He was not .accustomed to work in such a 
crowded and noisy place as the great school-room, 
and the early hour for going to bed left little time 
for evening work. Accordingly, he often failed, and 
whenever he did, the impositions or detentions, or 
both, took away from his available time for mas- 
tering his difficulties, and as this necessitated fresh 
failures, every single punishment became fright- 
fully accumulative, and, alas! before three weeks 
were over, Walter was ‘‘sent up for bad” to the 
head-master. By this he felt degraded and dis- 
couraged to the last degree. Moreover, harm was 
done to him in many other ways. Conscious that 
all this disgrace had come upon him without any 
serious fault of his own, and even in spite of his 
direct and strenuous efforts, he became oppres 
with a sense of injustice and undeserved persecution. 
The apparent uselessness of every attempt to shake 
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himself free from these trammels of routine ren- 
dered him desperate and reckless, and the serious 
diminution of his hours for play and exercise made 
him dispirited and out of sorts. And all this 
brought on a bitter fit of home-sickness, during 
which he often ——_ of writing home and im- 
ploring to be removed from the school, or even of 
taking his deliverance into his own hands, and 
running away himself. But he knew that his father 
and mother were already distressed beyond measure 
to hear of the mill-round of punishment and dis- 
credit into which he had fallen, and about which 
he frankly informed them; so for their sakes he 
determined to bear up a little longer. 

Walter was getting a bad name as an idler, and 
was fast losing his self-respect. And when that 
sheet-anchor is once lost, oe may happen to 
the ship; however gay its trim, however taut its 
sails, however delicate and beautiful the curve of 
its prow, it may drive before the gale, it may be 
dashed pitilessly among the iron rocks, or stranded 
hopelessly upon the harbour bar. A little more of 
this discipline, and a boy naturally noble-hearted 
and capable, might have been transformed into a 
mere mooncalf, Tike poor Plumber, or a cruel and 
vicious bully, like Harpour or Jones. 

Happily, our young Walter was saved by other 
influences from losing his self-respect. He was 
sayed from it by one or two kindly and genial 
friendships by success, in other lines, and by the 
happy consciousness that his presence at St. Wini- 
fred’s was a help and comfort to some who needed 
such assistance with sore need. 

One afternoon he was sitting disconsolately on a 
bench which ran along a blank wa!l on one side of 
the court, doing absolutely nothing. He was too 
disgusted with the world and with himself even to 
take up a novel. It was three o’clock, and the 
court was deserted for the playground, as a match 
had been announced that afternoon between the 
sixth form and the school, at which all but a very 
few (who never did anything but loaf about) were 
either playing or looking on. ‘To sit with his head 
bent down, on a bench in an empty court, doing 
nothing while a game was going on, was very 
unlike the Walter Eyson of six weeks before; but 
at that moment Walter was weary of detention, 
which was just over ; he was burdened with punish- 
ments, he was half sick for want of exercise, and 
he was too much out of spirits to do anything. 

Kenrick and Henderson had noticed and lamented 
the change in him. Not exactly knowing the 
clauses of his ill success, they were astonished to 
lind so apparently clever a boy taking his place 
among the sluggards and dunces. With this, how- 
ever, they concerned themselves less than with the 
settled gloom which was falling over him, and 
which rendered him much less available when they 
wanted to refresh themselves by talking a little 
nonsense, or amusing themselyes in any other 
way. On this day, guessing how it was hkely to 
be, Kenrick had proposed not to join the game 
until detention was over, and then to make Kvson 
come up and play; and Henderson had kindly 
offered to stay with him, and add his persuasions 
to his friend’s, 

As they came out ready dressed for football they 
caught sight of him. 

. “Come along, old fellow ; you’re surely going to 
light for the school against the sixth P” said Kenrick. 








Se 


‘* Tsn’t it too late ?” 

‘“No; any one is allowed a quarter of an hour’s 
grace.” 

‘* Excuse number one bowled down,” said Hen- 
derson. 

“But I’m not dressed ; I shan’t have time to put 
on my jersey.” 

‘* Never mind; you'll only want your cap and 
belt, and can play in your shirt-sleeves.” 

‘¢ There goes excuse number two; so cut along,” 
said Henderson, ‘‘and get your belt. We'll wait 
for you here. Why, the eternal friend’s getting 
quite pale and miserable,” said Henderson, as 
Walter ran off. 

** Yes,” said Kenrick; ‘‘ I don’t like to see that 
glum look instead of the merry face he came with. 
Never mind; the game ’ll do him good; I never 
saw such a player; he looks just like the British 
lion when S gets into the middle of the fray ; 

lunges at everything, and shakes his mane. Here 
e is; come along.” 

They ran up and found a hotly contested game 
swaying to and fro between the goals ; and Walter, 
who was very active and a first-rate runner, was 
soon in the thick of it. As the evenness of the 
match grew more apparent the players got more 
and more excited. It had been already played 
several times, and no base had been kicked, except 
once by each side, when the scale had been turned 
by a heavy wind. Hence they exhibited the 

atest eagerness, as school and sixth alike held 
it a strong point of honour to win, and a shout 
of approval greeted any successful catch or 
vigorous kick. 

Whenever the ball was driven beyond the bounds, 
it was kicked straight in, generally a short dis- 
tance only, and the players on both sides strnggled 
for it as it fell. During one of these morentary 

auses Kenrick whispered to Walter, “I say, 
fvson, next time it’s driven outside Ill try to 
get it, and if you stand just beyond the crowd Ill 
kick to you, and you can try a run.” 
: “Thanks,” said Walter, eagerly; ‘‘Tll do my 
est.” 

The opportunity soon occurred. Kenrick ran 
for the pat: a glance showed him where Walter 
was standing; he kicked it with precision, and not 
too high, so that there was no time for the rest to 
watch where it was likely to descend. Walter 
caught it, and before the others could recover from 
their surprise, was off like an arrow. Of course 
the whole of the opposite side were upon him in a 
moment, and he had to be as quick as a deer, and 
as wary asacat. But now his splendid running 
came in, and he was besides rather fresher than 
the rest. He dodged, he made wide détours, he 
tripped some and sprang past others, he dived 
under arms and through legs, he shook off every 
touch, wrenched himself free from one capturer by 
leaving in his hands the whole shoulder of his 
shirt, and got nearer and nearer to the goal. At 
last he saw that there was one part of the field 
comparatively undefended; in this direction he 
darted like lightning—charged and spilt, by the 
vehemence of his impulse, two fellows who stood 
with outstretched arms to stop him—seized the 
favourable instant, and by a swift and clever drop- 
kick, sent the ball flying over the bar amid deaf- 
ening cheers, just as half the other side flung him 
down and precipitated themselves over his body. 
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The run was so brilliant and so plucky, and the 
last burst so splendid, that even. the defeated side 
could hardly forbear to cheer him. As for the 
conquerors, their enthusiasm knew no bounds; 
they shook Walter by the hand, patted him on the 
back, clapped him, and at last lifted him on their 
shoulders for general inspection. As yet he was 
known to very few, and ‘* Who’s that nice-looking 
little fellow who got the school a basef” was a 
question which was heard on every side, 

‘‘That’s Evson; Evson; Evson, a new fellow,” 
answered Kenrick, Henderson, and all who knew 
him, as fast as they could, in reply to the general 
queries. They were proud to know him just then, 
and this little triumph occurred in the nick of time 
to raise poor Walter in his own estimation. 

“Thanks, Kenrick, thanks,” he said, warmly 
grasping his friend’s hand, as they left the field. 
‘They ought to have cheered you, not me, for if it 
ener) been for you I should not have got that 

se.’ 

* Pooh |” was the answer ; ‘‘I couldn’t have got 
it myself under any circumstances ; and even if I 
could, it is at least as much pleasure to me that 
you should have done it.” 

Of all earthly spectacles few are more beautiful, 
and in some aspects more touching, than a friend- 
ship between two boys, unalloyed by any taint of 
selfishness, undiscriminating in its genuine enthu- 
siasm, delicate in its natural reserve. It is not 
always because the hearts of men are wiser, purer, 
or better than the hearts of boys, that ‘the 
warmest friendships of boys are often laid aside 
with the boyish dress.” 

(To be continued.) 








ON AN ABBEY IN RUINS. 


I LOVE ye, noble emblems of decay, 

What time the moonbeams’ soft and silvery play, 

Fantastic, ‘mid your shadows dim and grey— 
Ye ruined walls, all hail! 


I love ye when the sunbeams gaily dance 

Upon your rugged forms, and slily glance 

Through many a chink, as fearing to advance— 
Ye ruined walls, all hail! 


I love ye when the summer roses bloom 
Beneath your shades, dispelling half their gloom, 
Like life, a visitor in Death’s dark room— 

Ye ruined walls, all hail ! 


I love ye when the winter’s glorious snows 

Upon your hoary battlements repose, 

Like childhood’s innocence on aged brows— 
Ye ruined walls, all hail ! 


I love ye when, in pensive mood, I trace 
The forms that once within this hallowed place 
Long years ago were seen, a living race— 

Ye ruined walls, all hail ! 


Iloye ye when, in gayer frame of mind, 
I wander ’midst the paths that round ye wind, 
And beauties new and varied ever find— 

Ye ruined walls, all hail! 


I love ye all, May Time’s destructive hand 
Long spare ye thus to grace our native land, 
And sacred relics of the past to stand— 

Yeo ruined walls, all hail! 





Witerary Hotices, 


Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By 
Joun Hannine SPexe, Captain H.M. Indian Army, 
Blackwood and Sons, 1863. 8vo., pp. 658. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Te troubles and annoyances which our travellers had 
been forced to submit to up to the present time were 
now over. They found themselves in a country peopled 
by men of a different race from those who had pillaged 
them so mercilessly, and governed by an enlightened 
prince, whose generosity and intelligence, so different 
from the stupid thievishness of the tribes to the south. 
ward of his kingdom, hold out no slight hopes of the 
future civilisation of this part of Africa. 

They were scarcely over the border and fairly within 
the limits of Karagué, when they were met by an officer 
sent by King Rumanika to invite them to his palace, and 
to inform them that wherever they stopped the village 
officers were to feed them at the king’s expense: “ for 
there are no taxes gathered from strangers in the king- 
dom of Karagué, Presents may be exchanged, but the 
name of tax is ignored.” This was no meaningless 
compliment. We read further on— 

The farther we went in this country, the better we liked 
it, as the people were all kept in good order; and the 
village chiefs were so civil that we could do as we liked. 

The country is described as being rich and beautiful, 
Lying as it does with the Nyanza lake to the east, and 
the Mountains of the Moon to the west, it is well 
watered by the streams which flow between the moun- 
tain-spurs to join the numerous lakes that fill the 
valleys, or to swell the Kitangulé river, which discharges 
the waters of the country into the Nyanza. It is a 
land of mountain spurs, “ greened over with grass, and 
dotted here and there on the higher slopes with thick 
bush of acacias, the haunts of rhinoceros, both white 
and black; whilst in the flat of the valley herds of 
hartebeests and fine cattle reamed about, like the kiyang 
and tame yak of Thibet.” Again, “on several occasions 
the rhinoceros were so numerous and impudent as to 
contest the right of the road with us.” Then we are 
told of a rich valley, “ bound in by steep hills hanging 
over us more than a thousand feet high, as prettily 
clothed as the mountains of Scotland; whilst in the 
valley there were not only magnificent trees of extraor- 
dinary height, but also a surprising amount of the 
richest cultivation, amongst which the banana may be 
said to prevail.” 

Presently after crossing a hill-spur, “the grassy tops 
of which were 5,500 feet above the sea,” they saw below 
them “a beautiful sheet of water lying snugly within 
the folds of the hills,’ Captain Speke “christened it 
the Little Windermere, because Grant thought it so 
like our English lake of that name. It was one of 
many others which drain-the moisture of the over- 
hanging hills, and get drained into the Victoria Nyanza 
through the Kitangulé river.” 

On the banks of this charming lake resides King 
Rumanika, with whom our trayellers stayed from No- 
vember, 1861, to January, 1862. They were detained 
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chiefly by the necessity of sending a messenger to the 
King of Uganda, to ask for leave to enter his kingdom, 
and partly by Captain Grant’s illness. But the infor- 
mation gained about this part of Africa, thanks to the 
hospitality and intelligence of Rumanika, amply com- 
pensated for the detention. Captain Speke thus de- 
scribes their introduction to the royal presence :— 


The first ings of the king were warm and affecting, 
and in an nt we both felt and saw we were in the 
company of men who were as unlike as they could be to the 
common order ee natives of the yond wean ee 
They had fine eval faces, large eyes, and high noses, de- 
cae the best blood of Abyssinia. Having shaken hands 
in true English style, which is the peculiar custom of the 
men of this country, the ever-smiling Rumanika begged us 
to be seated on the ground op 
wished to know what we thought of Karagué, for it had 
struck him his mountains were the finest in the world ; 
and the lake, too, did we not admire it ?--Page 204, 


On this and on subsequent days they talked together 
for hours. on all sorts of subjeets—theology, history, 
geography, natural science—every topic, in short, on 
which a less educated man in England would seek to 
be instructed by a more educated one. Yet, intelligent 
as he was, and far in advance of any African prince 
they had hitherto met in point of generosity or indif- 
ference to gain, he was yet wholly without any idea of 
God or a future state—a firm believer in magic, and in 
the necessity of offering a propitiatory sacrifice yearly on 
his father’s grave. 

This is the place to say something about the inha- 
bitants of this kingdom, and of those to the north of it, 
who call themselves Wahuma, Captain Speke, “ found- 
ing his theory on the traditions of the several nations, 
and his own observations of what he saw when passing 
through them,” determines “that they can be of no 
other race than the semi-Ham-Shemitic of Ethiopia,” 
He considers that the Abyssinians, and the Gallas who 
dwell to the south of them, together with these Wahuma, 
are, in reality, the same people, This opinion he holds, 
in spite of the fact that the aboriginal Abyssinians in 
Abyssinia proper are more commonly agriculturists, 
while the Gallas are a pastoral people, and argues as 
follows :-— 

In these countries the government is in the hands of 
foreigners, who had invaded and taken possession of them, 
leaving the agricultural aborigines to till the ground, whilst 
the junior members of the usurping elans herded eattle ; 
just as in Abyssinia, or wherever the Abyssinians or Gallas 

ve shown themselves. Thus a pasteral clan from the 
Asiatic side took the government of Abyssinia from its 
people, and have ruled over them ever since; changing, by 
intermarriage with the Africans, the texture of their hair 
and colour to a certain extent, but still maintaining a high 
stamp ef Asiatic feature, of which a marked characteristic 
is a bridged iustead of a bridgeless nose. 

It may be presumed that there once existed a foreign 
but peg government in Abyssinia, which, becoming 
great an werful, sent out armies on all sides of it— 
especially the south, south-east, and west — slave- 
hunting and devastating wherever they went, and in 
process of time becoming too great for one ruler to con- 
trol. Junior members of the royal family then, pushing 
their fortunes, dismembered themselves from the parent 

CK, Ci separate governments, and, for reasons 
Which cannot be traced, changed their names. In this 
manner we may supose that the Gallas separated from the 


byssinians, and located themselves to the south of their 
hative land,—Page 247. 


Other divisions of this people, he proceeds to say— 
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site to him, and at once | the original European stock driven from the land—an idea 


which seems natural enough when we consider that the 
Wahuma are in numbers quite insignificant compared with 
the natives. —Page 248, 
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Crossing the Nile close te its source (i.¢., its exit from 
the Nyanza lake), discovered the rich pasture lands of 
Unyoro, and founded the great kingdom of Kittara, where 
they lost their religion, forgot their language, extracted 
their lower incisors like the natives, changed their national 
name to Wahuma, and no longer remembered the names of 
Hubshi or Galla; though even the present reigning kings 
retain a singular traditional account of their having once 
been half white and half black, with hair on the white side 
straight and on the black side frizzly. It was a curious 
indication of the prevailing idea still entertained by them 
of their foreign extraction, that it was surmised in Unyoro 
that the approach of us white men into their country from 

th sides at once, a an intention on our part to 
take back the country from them. Believing, as they do, 
that Africa formerly belonged to Europeans, from whom 
it was taken by negroes with whom they had allied them- 





| selves, the Wahuma make themselves a small residue of 


So much for the theory which accounts for the pre- 
sence in Africa of a people so different from the native 
negro populations. Pursuing this theory farther, 
Captain Speke holds that dissensions, similar to those 
which originally divided the Abyssinians, divided those 
of them who had founded the kingdom of Kittara, and 
created the separate principalities of Unyoro, Karagué, 
and Uganda, which is the most powerful of all, and 
will afford us materials for a long description when we 
come to speak of our travellers’ lengthy residence in it, 
Let us now return to Rumanika. 

His sable majesty provided the travellers with resi- 
dences near his own palace. There they dwelt, un- 
molested, in the position of guests; free to come or 
go as they pleased, with every disposition on the king’s 
part to make them as happy as he could as long as they 
ehose to stay. His sons and nephews, “ models of 
the Abyssinian type of beauty, and as polite in their 
manner as thorough-bred gentlemen,” were appointed to 
attend them. So the days passed pleasantly by in long 
talks with the king, or in excursions to hunt or see the 
country. Moreover, all those persons who had travelled 
far were sent for, and from them Captain Speke was 
enabled to extract information of a sufficiently reliable 
character to determine the distant topographical posi- 
tions laid down on his map, 

Of these, that which is the most interesting is the 
chain termed Mountains of the Moon, respecting 
which Ptolemy, the Alexandrian geographer, wrote the 
famous statement which has exvited the attention of 
the world ever since his day:—‘“ Around this gulf, 
that is, the Gulf of Zanzibar, dwell the man-eating 
Ethiopians, from the west of whom extend the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, from which the lakes of the Nile 
receive their snows,” 

Subsequent investigations of Captain Speke have 
shown that this venerable authority was not so wrong 
as people have supposed him to have been. The Nile 
does receive a vast supply of water from some mountains 
which Captain Speke terms ‘‘ Mountains of the Moon,” 
situated to the west of the Nyanza lake, though 
whether they are the only mountains which supply that 
lake with water remains yet a matter of mystery, in 
our ignorance of the configuration of its north-eastern 
shore. At the same time we are sorry to say that 
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Captain Speke’s expedition does not contribute any 
positive information respecting this celebrated chain. 
One evening, he says— 


Returning home to the tents as the evening sky was 
illumined with the red glare of the sun, my attention was 
attracted by observing in the distance some bold sky- 
scraping cones, situated in the country Ruanda, which at 
once brought back to recollection the ill-defined story I 
had heard from the Arabs, of a wonderful hill always 
covered with clouds, on which snow or hail was constantly 
falling.—Page 213. 


He decided that one of these cones reached a height 
of 10,000 feet, and says that “at their base are both salt 
and copper-mines, as well as hot springs.” 

There are several parallel mountain ranges, separated 
by rivers, which fall into the Kitangulé, An excur- 
sion in this direction is so interesting in a geographical 
point of view, that we extract Captain Speke’s account 
of it: — 


At day-break Rumanika sent us word that he was off to 
a spur of a hill beyond the Little Windermere, overlooking 
the Ingezi Kagéra, or river which separates Kishakka 
from Karagué, to show me how the Kitangulé river was fed 
by small lakes and marshes, in accordance with my ex- 
pressed wish to have a better comprehension of the drain- 
age system of the Mountains of the Moon. . . . After 
pushing through the tall reeds with which the end of the 
lake is covered, we emerged in the clear open, and skirted 
the farther side of the water until a small strait was gained, 
which led us into another lake, drained at the northern end 
into a vast swampy plain, covered entirely with tall rushes, 
excepting only in a few places where bald patches ex- 
pose the surface of the water, or where the main streams 
of the Ingezi and Luchuro valleys cut a clear drain for 
themselves. 

The whole scenery was most beautiful. Green and fresh, 
the slopes of the hills were covered with grass, with small 
clumps of soft, cloudy-looking acacias growing a few feet 
only above the water, and above them, facing over the hills, 
five detached trees, and here'and there the gigantic medi- 
cinal aloe. Arrived near the end of the hill in the second 
lake, the paddles splashed into shore, where a large con- 
course of people were drawn up to receive me.—Pages 
218, 219. 

They then were hospitably entertained at a picnic 
by Rumanika, who asked them many questions as to 
how they liked his country, and took them over the 
mountain spur to the Kagéra side, where they found, 
to their surprise, the canoes they had come up the 
lake in. 

They had gone out of the lake at its northern end, 
paddled into and then up the Kagéra to where we stood, 
showing, by actual navigation, the connection of these high- 
land lakes with the rivers which drain the various spurs of 
the Mountains of the Moon. The Kagéra was deep and dark, 
of itself a very fine stream, and, considering it was only 
one, and that too a minor one, of the various afiluents 
which drain the mountain valleys into the Victoria Nyanza 
through the medium of the Kitangulé river, I saw at once 
there must be water sufficient to make the Kitangulé a very 
powerful tributary to the lake,— Page 219. 


So that, if it can be determined that there is no larger 
affluent to the Nyanza than this river, it will be possible 
to say with accuracy that the Nile rises in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, 

‘We have given much space to the narrative of Cap- 
tain Speke’s sojourn at Karagué, because, by so doing, 
we felt we could tell, once for all, many things which 
would have to be told sooner or later about the people 
of this part of Africa. Before we leave these hospitable 
people, we must mention one extraordinary custom 





prevalent among members of theiroyal*hoiise : they 
fatten their wives to such an extent that they cannot 
stand upright. Ona visit to the king's eldest brother, 
Captain Speko says :— : 





On entering the hut I found the old man and his wife sit. 
ting side by side on a bench of earth strewed over with grass, 
whilst in front of them were placed numerous wooden pots 
of milk. I was struck with no small surprise at the way 
he received me, as well as with the extraordinary dimen. 
sions, yet pleasing beauty, of the immoderately fat fair one, 
his wife. She could not rise; and so large were her arms 
that, between the joints, the flesh hung down like large, 
loose-stuffed puddings.—Page 209. 

On a visit to another royal personage we find “ the 
daughter sucking at a milk-pot, on which her father 
kept her at work by holding a rod in his hand, for, as 
fattening is the first duty of fashionable female life, it 
must be duly enforced by the rod, if necessary. Her 
features were lovely, but her body was as round asa 
ball.”—Page 231. 

At last a message came from Mtesa, King of Uganda, 
bidding the travellers welcome to his kingdom. Cap. 
tain Grant was still too ill to travel, so Captain Speke 
started alone, and on January 10th, 1862, bid adieu to 
King Rumanika, 


The Tide of Even, and other Poems, with Tales and 
Songs. By J. Swatn. London: Hall, Smart, and 
Allen. 

Tuts is a volume of graceful and unpretending verse, 

written, we believe, in the intervals of pressing business, 








Suswers to Correspondents, 
> . 

N.H. V.—If you want information respecting the Baptists, 
you should write to the Superintendent of the Baptist 
College, Regent’s Park. But while we cordially approve 
of your anxicty to raise and educate yourself, we would 
have you earnestly and prayerfully consider whether you 
are not serving God better by remaining in the state into 
which he has called you, than by trying to place yourself 
in anew one. It may be a hard and unsatisfactory task 
to set a good example to your fellow-workmen, but we 
think it very likely that you may be doing more good by 
living a steady life among them, than if you became 4 
minister. 

ENQUIRER.—We cannot enter into controversial sub- 
jects. In any of the numerous treatises on Baptism, the 
question you refer to is fully discussed, 


The Editor begs to intimate that he is unable to avail 
himself of the followjng MSS. :— 

A Journey to Paris, On Springs of Water. Thouglits 
about Heaven. The . Swiss Courier. _ My Husband's 
Secret. The Wife at Home, Cardinal Wolsey. A Total 
Abstinence Disciple’ The Farmer's Daughter. Have 
Facts Enough. A Night in the Jewel Tower. Pilgrim 
Fathers—Poem. Eagle’s Nest, Fisherman’s Story. Vale 
dictory) Address to. a, Workhouse Nurse. Ulrich 
Zwingle. Little ‘Mary’s Birthday. Childhood's Prayer. 
Stories from Real Life. Gleanings from a Curate’s Note 
book. Antumn Rambling with Thomson, Female Educa- 
tion, Silent Prayer. .Discontented Man. Notes on Scrip- 
tural Subjects. St. Patrick. Sabbath Poem. Visit to 
English Monastery. My Picture Book, A Man of Sorrows 
and Acquainted with Grief. 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SHELE-SACRIFICE. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 

AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKR’S GOOD 

work,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC. 

—- $--—- 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SCENE I: DISCUSSION. 

THT it may be seen how Edward was treated by the 
Muswell Hill family, let readers glance at two or three 
of a series of shifting pictures, which may enable them 
more or less perfectly to form some just conception of 
life at the Clock House in the year 1846. 

It is July—a blazing hot day out in the sun; but 
pleasant enough under the clump of old English poplars 
that throws dark shade over the part of the Clock 
House lawn where Mr. Newbolt, Ida, Flo, and Edward 
are enjoying the warm, blossom-scented air. Filo is 
painting from Nature—doing Nature, by the way, 
grievous insult in her attempts to reproduce a certain 
magnificent clm which stands some twenty paces away 
from the party. 

Ida, in an easy chair which has been wheeled to its 
present position by Edward, is netting a shawl with fine 
Berlin wool of snowy whiteness. 

Mr. Newbolt is lying at full length on a water-proof 
oil-cloth, with his head propped by crimson cushions, 

Edward is kneeling by the side of Flo’s sketching 
stool, and is in the act of giving her a finer brush, 

The hour is four o’clock, p.m. 

Taving to take the chair at a City dinner, Mr. New- 
bolt has returned to Muswell Hill at an earlier hour 
than usual, in order that he may not be deprived of his 
usual daily allowance of Flo’s society by faithful dis- 
charge of public-duty. 

This is scene No. 1. Let the canvas be forthwith 
rolled away, now that it has been inspected. Readers 
are but required to bear in mind its principal feature— 
the sunny lawn flecked with islets of black shadow, the 
bright flower beds bordering the terrace walk, the solid 
mansion basking in the fierce light, the cool shrubberies, 
and tree clumps; the quiet valley at the foot of the 
hill, and London in the distance, beautified by haze of 
silvery blue, Having exhibited the picture, this history 
returns to the past tense, and records what the painter’s 
art is powerless to tell. 

“A precious fuss they’re making about that painter !” 
observed Mr, Newbolt, lazily turning his head towards 
Ida, 

“You mean poor Mr, Haydon, I suppose ?” said Ida, 
with something of displeasure in her voice. 

“Exactly. The man went on for ever so many years 
painting excessively bad pictures; and when he found 
out the other day that people didn’t care for his absurd 
canvas libel on popular government—a libel based on 
some old classic story, of which, as a matter of course, 
we have only heard the side that tells most strongiy 
against the lower orders—he went and made away with 
himself, in what they call a paroxysm of temporary 
insanity. He could have borne neglect—Heaven knows 
he had grown pretty well used to that—but he couldn’t 
bear the thought that the Yankee dwarf had taken the 
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wind out of his sails. The ridicule of the contrast was 
too much for this man of genius. Temporary insanity, 
The case never existed which justified the 


indeed ! 
verdict.” 

“Father, you are too severe, too hard on weakness,” 
answered Ida, who had observed Edward’s face glow 
and his eyes brighten with excitement as her father 
made his harsh, brutal speech; “too hard; I mean in 
word.” 

“That’s just what the fellow said who came to me, 
touting for a subscription to the Haydon fund. ‘Come,’ 
he said, ‘you’ve abused the dead to your heart’s 
content; now write out a cheque for the widow and her 
orphans,’ ” 

“And, of course, you complied?” said Ida, firmly, 
throwing an uneasy glance towards Edward, as she 
spoke—a glance which was intended to make him pass 
on to another topic. 

“He gave fifty pounds,” said Flo, keeping her 
eyes fixed on her elm, “I saw it in the Times this 
morning.” 

This was said quickly; for the speaker’s womanly 
instinct told her how her father’s words pained the 
young artist kneeling at her side. She had not, like 
Ida, seen his face and eyes fire with indignation, but 
she could hear his heart beat quick, and his breathings 
grow audible, like the pantings of a dog. She had, 
therefore, hastened to assure her teacher that, notwith- 
standing his words, her father had acted humanely and 
generously, 

“ What a fierce bark you have,” laugined Ida, greatly 
relieved by Flo’s timely speech, “and how terribly you 
show your teeth, for a dog who never bites.” 

“ Do I never bite?” retorted the father. ‘“ Ask the 
dogs with whom this dog quarrels in the City, and at 
the other end of the town!” 

* Anyhow, your bite was less crue! than your bark 
this time.” 

“I gave my money—without a doubt. 
down fifty pounds. But they are making an absurd 
row about the man, According to the Thunderer, we 
ought to have a revolution—because an unlucky painter 
has blown his brains out.” 

“T could believe you wrote the ariicle yourself, it is 
so violent,” replied Flo in her sauciest vein, turning her 
face backwaras over her shoulder, ana throwing her sire 
just such another uneasy glance us he had shortiy 
before received from Ida, 

But Flo’s glance was not more effectual than her 
sister’s had been. 

“No, no, pet,” returned the giant, interpreting Flo’s 
impudent speech literally; “I do, and say, and write 
violently sometimes, but I am not quite such a Lot- 
headed fool as you would make meout. Come, Hdward, 
we have heard what Ida thinks, and Flo has given us 
her opinion ; have you. nothing to say ?” 

The inquiry cut imto ida’s neart like « knife, ana 
made Flo wish that she could sink under the green iawn ; 
for the two ladies kad already conversed with Edward 
about Haydon’s history and mournful end. For many 
days the ill-starred painter’s death had been the one chief 
topic of the studios, and amongst the most engressing 
subjects of talk with the outer world; and thouch Mr, 
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Newbolt had not before alluded to the tragic event in 
Edward’s presence, the sisters had seen the young artist’s 
eyes fill with tears whilst he gave them an outline of 
Haydon’s bright hopes, lofty aspirations, heroic struggles, 
and awful departure from the world. 

“Come,” urged the master of the Clock House, re- 
peating his words, “ have you nothing to say ?” 

Edward rose slowly from the spot where he had been 
kneeling by Flo’s stool, and turned himself towards the 
questioner, before he made reply. 

Flo was too frightened to follow him with her eyes, 
though, in the excitement of girlish curiosity, she would 
fain have satisfied herself as to how he looked. She feared 
an outburst of anger and contemptuous indignation from 
the young man, whose deepest and most generous feelings 
were, she knew, cruelly wounded by what had passed. 
True, he was usually calm and deliberate in his words ; 
but the manner in which he had previously spoken in 
her hearing of Haydon’s career had taught her that her 
patient tutor possessed a poet’s heart anda tongue which 
could be very eloquent, 

She dared not look at him, and the hand in which she 
held her brush trembled, so that it was powerless for 
artistic work, as she heard his answer, made in the 
hoarse, low voice of a man resolved to maintain his self- 
composure, although he was contending with many 
strong emotions. 

“T have held my tongue, sir, because I dared not 
trust myself to speak ; your words—your hard, unfeeling, 
merciless words—pained meso, I think that Mr. Haydon 
was, in truth, the noblest artist England has ever given 
to my profession, I do not speak of his works, but 
the earnest spirit which inspired him, and the lofty 
aims he resolutely kept in view; from the days of 
young hope, when he painted his ‘Joseph and Mary,’ 
to the time when he fell dead, killed by his own 
hand, before his picture of ‘Alfred.’ What can you 
and his worst enemies say against him, except that 
he did not expend his powers on tasks by which he 
vouid easily have attained to affluence ? hat is all you 
can say against him; andif he were alive cow, he would 
answer to your charge, ‘I know I vould have earned 
wealth by doing as you would have had me do; but a voice 
within—a voice which, though I am av coward, I dared 
not disobey—ordered me to labour for the exaltation of 
art, and not for my own personal advantage. Haydon 
sacrificed himself to duty, as much as ever any hero did 
over whose grave the country has raised a monument 
of its gratitude. He died poor, he died in the anguish 
which wins from loving natures a tear of pity for every 
wretched being who perishes by his own act; but, before 
he fell, he did much for art: not in the pictures he has 
left us (for the best of them are faulty), but in the 
glorious example he set the members of his profession, 
of high purpose and courageous effort—an example, sir, 
the moral influence of which, strengthened by the con- 
trast of his magnificent ambition and miserable circum- 
stances, will do far more to raise art to his lofty ideal 
than it could effect had he left behind him a gallery 
of perfect productions, and wealth greater than the 
fortunes of the men who sneer at him as a poor, discon- 
tented visionary, Mr. Newholt, you over-estimate the 
value of mere worldly success} and’ with all your Ube» 
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rality, you are unable to understand that very grand 
men may sometimes be, in a narrow sense, very con- 
spicuous failures. Miss Flo tells me that you have given 
his widow and children fifty pounds: for their sakes, I 
am glad to hear it; but, for your sake, for the sake of 
the respect I wished to bear you, I would rather have 
heard from your lips fifty words of admiration for the 
dead man’s noble life.” 

Ida was pleased, Flo was delighted; both were 
astounded by the young man’s speech. 

Never before had they heard their father addressed in 
such a manner; and in a confusion of approval and 
consternation they waited to see how he would receive 
the bold reproof from a man so much his inferior in age 
and position. Had Edward exceeded the limits of 
generous anger, they would have been quick to detect 
it; had he, in the irritation of the crisis, uttered an ex- 
pression that was not fairly justified by the offence, their 
hearts would have taken the father’s part. But, as it 
was, they blamed nothing, resented nothing that he 
had said. But how would their father take it ? 

Mr. Newboli’s state of mind may be described by the 
two words—satisfaction and amusement. 

He had, in his long course of political warfare, grown 
so cas¢e-hardened to invective, so thoroughly accustomed 
to warm attacks of argument, that he did not experience 
even an instant’s irritation at being told of his errors 
of taste, feeling, judgment; at being roundly charged 
with failings which his conscience, as well as his enemies, 
often told him were the defects of his character. 

In his mind, the youngster was “upon his legs ;” and 
as a matter of course, the youngster being “ on his legs,” 
would hit him as hard as he could. When men rose to 
“ their legs ” to put their views forcibly, it was altogether 
agreeable to the fitness of things that they should pitch 
into one another; and the man who took in dudgeona 
smart thing, although it might be an unpleasant truth, 
from a speaker “on his legs,” was nothing more or less 
than a thin-skinned booby, These were first principles 
with John Harrison Newbolt; and as he sat erect upon 
his oil-cloth mat, watching Edward’s bright eyes, taking 
note of every word of his lips, and marking his con- 
temptuous indignation with critical approval, animosity 
towards his protégé for presuming to call him to order 
was of all sentiments the one from which he was most 
distant. He was satisfied, because he had intended to 
goad his young friend into open opposition ; he was 
amused, because he read in his daughters’ faces their 
surprise, perplexity, aud trouble. Moreover, he was 
cordially gratified with the youngster’s “ pluck.” 

“Bravo!’? laughed the giant. “ Bravo! very good 
indeed for a beginner. I thought, Master Edward, I 
knew how to get a rise out of you. Admirably dono, 
my lad! If you had been made of ordinary stuff, you'd 
have thought twice before you treated your patron so 
frankly. There, girls, now you see how we carry on 
business in ‘ the House’ on field nights.” 

Ida and Flo were too well pleased with this mode of 
treating the affair to refrain from joining in their father’s 
laugh; and Edward, when he saw three faces full of 
merriment turned to him, thinking that he had displayed 
needless warmth, immediately altered his tone, 

* What a shame of you, pang |” crled Flo, 
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“T shall soon understand you better, Mr. Newbolt,” 
observed Edward, smiling away his own wrgth, and 
blushing, as Ida looked up mischievously; “ as it is, 
this is not the first time you have played with me, 
Don’t you remember how nearly I quarrelled with you 
in the Octagon Room ?” 

“He made such a capital story of that first interview,” 
said Ida; who greatly enjoyed her father’s rough sport 
with the feelings of othors, “I should dearly have 
liked to overhear you.” 

A pause, 

“T am heartily glad, though, that you didn’t mean 
what you said about Haydon,” observed Edward, 

“T meant a little of it.” 

“You are playing with me again.” 

“No, On my honour, I won't try to make a fool of 
you any more.” 

“ How far, then, were you in earnest ? You needn’t 
be afraid to tell, Even if the ladies leave us, I won’t be 
pugnacious,” 

“Then,” cried the giant, “their presence kept you 
silent—ay ? You couldn’t make up your mind to treat 
the old man as he deserved whilst his daughters were 
looking on ? I wondered what made you hang fire so 
long.” 

Whereupon Edward by a blush admitted that he 
should have been quicker in reply if Flo had not been 
by his side, and Ida had been away. 

“My objection to Haydon,” resumed Mr. Newbolt, 
speaking in a tone which convinced his hearers that he 
was no longer bent on mischief, “is that he was not 
practical. I knew something of him, and liked him 
well, for he could be a charming companion, but he 
lacked common sense. Why couldn’t he have painted 
pictures suitable for private houses whilst he was 
waiting for public buildings big enough to admit of 
colossal works, and for a public ready to pay for them? 
He wasn’t practical,” 

“That was his misfortune,” urged Edward, who was 
reluctant to concede that the painter had a fault, 
“Perhaps he wasn’t practical, but he was earnest, with 
the grandest and noblest sort of earnestness. He made 
mistakes—I admit that he did. He wasn’t a giant; 
but he tried to accomplish a giant’s work—not for his 
own sake, but out of pure love of art.” 

“ We'd have done more if he had been more practical,” 
objected Mr. Newbolt, doggedly. 

“His moral influence would not have been greater. 
The service he rendered art is not to be looked for in his 
paintings. Some of it is recorded in his published 
lectures and writings; but the most valuable result of 
his labours is the effect they had upon the younger 
artists of his time—an effect which will not die out with 
those who witnessed his contest with adverse fortune, 
but will endure amongst my profession as the lesson of 
every true worker’s life ought to endure. The bare 
mention of his name will inspire students of this and 
after generations with earnestness: and what art 
stands in need of is earnestness in its followers. Let 
artists be thoroughly devoted to their vocation, main- 
taining the highest possible ideal of the province, and 
purpose, and capabilities of art; and without regard to 
personal gain, striving in ql} things, both great and 








small, to act up to their high ideal. Let artists do 
this, like Haydon, and art will flourish, though she 
had not a wealthy patron left in the country to en- 
courage young talent.” 

“Do you think art is alone in nocding earnest 
workers ?” asked Ida. 

“T am afraid,” answered Edward, “I don’t think as 
much as I ought about anything but art. Still, it 
is clear that whatever labour men find for their hands 
to do, they should do. it thoroughly; and the fruits 
of their endeavours, the reward of it also, will be 
in accordance with the degree of their zeal and self- 
devotion.” 

“ Haydon’s reward was poor enough—debts, con- 
tumely, and wretchedness, that drove him to commit 
suicide,” interposed Mr. Newbolt. “A poor reward 
that for the merits of genius and earnestness. He'd 
have been better rewarded if he had stuck to portrait- 
painting.” 

“ T was thinking of a very different sort of reward.” 

“Bless me! Mr, Edward Smith, what reward 
were you thinking of ? In this country, where titles 
and ribbons are charily distributed to men of genius, 
how are you to measure their rewards, except by the 
entries in their bank-books? If an artist doesn’t fill his 
pouch with money, he goes altogether unrewarded.” 

“TJ had in my mind, sir,” replied Edward, slowly, and 
with a simple solemnity which made a deep and lasting 
impression on the youngest of his hearers, “ the reward 
which faithful servants will receive in another world 
from God, who judges men by their thoughts rather 
than their acts—by what they try to do rather than by 
what they actually accomplish.” 

“ Umph! that’s what you were thinking of, was it? 
Well, I hadn’t taken such a lofty flight,” returned Mr. 
Newhbolt, who could not sympathise with the spirit of 
this grave reply, and felé that religion was being 
dragged into a discussion which offered if no suitable 
accommodation. “I am a plain man—of common-place, 
practical views, and don’t care to mix earth and heaven 
together.” 

“Sometimes they are very near each other, dear 
father?’ said Ida, in a voice which accorded with the 
tone of Edward’s last words. 

“There, there,’ laughed the father, recovering his 
good humour, “don’t you follow in Edward’s lead, and 
begin to preach. Filo will next take to sermonising, and 
then I shall have to tike—to my heels, The sum of all 
my remarks is, I don’t object to men being in earnest ; 
indeed, I like earnestness; but I do not see why artists 
shouldn’t be earnest and keep a sharp look out for the 
main chance,” 

“Did you ever sec Haydon?” inquired Flo, turning 
to Edward. 

“ Never; I wish I liad. He and Mr. Buckmaster 
were friends; and last year I missed seeing him in 
Newman-street by about five minutes. He spent two 
hours in the studio, talking to Mr. Buckmaster’s pupils, 
and I was absent.” 

“TI met him last year, at a dinner-party,” said Ida, 
“He had grown ald in appearance—his face was worn, 
and his head grey ; but as soon ashe talked about art, it 
wes lear that time and suffering had not robbed him of 
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his enthusiasm, As I drove home after the party I said 
to myself— 
* High is our calling, friend. Creative art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil, pregnant with ethereal hues) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lovely muse, 
Which the whole world seems adverse to desert, 
And, oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continwance of weak-mindedness : 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard!’” 


Ida’s voice gave splendid effect to this familiar sonnet. 
Poetryand prose the lady could read, as none can whohave 
not both practised reading as an art, and received from 
Nature the gifts requisite for the highest order of elocu- 
tion. Not only was her voice strong and melodious, it 
was capable of those quick but harmonious changes of 
tone—those sudden, but sweet, surprises of modulation, 
which, not less than the speaker’s fervour and complete 
sympathy with an author, contribute to the delight of 
those who listen to triumphs of revitative art. John 
Harrison Newbolt cared little for poetry, or literature of 
any kind; but on quiet winter evenings he greatly 
liked to sit in his easy-chair, listening to Ida’s rendering 
of Shakespeare. 

On the present occasion, her art gained an enthu- 
siastic admirer. 

“ What a wonderful faculty you have, Miss Newbolt,” 
Edward exclaimed, when the lady’s voice was silent, 
“for putting the thoughts of other people into mag- 
nificent language. You have just said what I have often 
felt, but have been unable to think out clearly and 
distinctly.” 

It was due not less to Ida’s art, than to his own 
ignorance of the poet who had been quoted, that he 
had not detected she spoke another’s words, as well as 
another’s thoughts. 

“You praise me too much, Mr. Smith,” answered 
Ida, colouring with pleasure at his manifest delight, as 
with nervous anxiety not to hurt his feelings she 
pointed out his error. “The words are Wordsworth’s, 
I should have said so before I began. It was wrong of 
me to make thoughts so noble appear as if they were 
originally my own.” 

“ Wordsworth! Wordsworth!” rejoined Edward; 
“who ishe? I never heard his name before.’ And 
then seeing a look of quiet surprise in Flo’s face, and | 
a eorresponding expression of quiet amusement in 
Tda’s countenance, he added quickly, with boyish sim- 
plicity, “I dare say I ought to blush for my ignorance, 
and I am blushing” (which was very true); “but 
unfortunately, Miss Newbolt, I am very imperfectly 
educated.” 

“Don’t tell people so,” interposed John Newbolt, 
loudly ; “’tisn’t one man in a hundred who is able to 
find it out; and the ninety-and-nine blockheads will 
take you at your own valuation,” 

“ But I don’t want blockheads, or clever people 
either, to think me wiser than I am.” 





“Don’t you? You'll be more practical when you’re 
a little older. But you needn’t trouble yourself about 
your igforance this time. You won’t get much by 
reading Wordsworth, although Ida makes a fuss about 
him.” 

“You must tell me who he is though,” said Edward, 
looking at Mr. Newbolt, who had risen from his mat, 
and was now standing upright, in the fulness of his 
great height and massive body. 

“ Wordsworth is a writer of wretched, namby-pamby, 
passionless verses, about which the world, in one of its 
insanest freaks, is just now going stark mad. When I 
was a boy, the world was wiser, and treated the man with 
the neglect and contempt he deserves. There, Mr. 
Edward, now you know who Wordsworth is. I once tried 
to read his ‘ Excursion.’ Heaven bless me! what stuff it 
is! Set me down in my City office any wet day, and I'll 
write you that kind of stuff by the hour together—as 
fast as I can make letters with an old quill pen. Con- 
temptible rubbish ! still, of course, it has a something 
which makes it superior to other rubbish of the same 
sort, or people wouldn’t care for it as they do. Ina 
certain miserable way, the man is successful.” 

“ And therefore, respectable ? ” archly inquired Tda. 

“Exactly so, and therefore respectable in a degree, 
But I must. be off and dress for dinner, A chairman 
should never keep the dinner waiting.” 

Whereupon, John Harrison Newbolt kissed his 
children, shook hands with Edward, and hurried across 
the lawn, to the house and his dressing-room. 

Before an hour had passed, he had forgotten all about 
the discussion on Haydon’s merits. 

But Flo remembered what had passed; the talk 
having given her sundry topics for meditation. 

Hitherto, she had looked on pictures as elegant toys; 
on art, as little more than a source of refined amuse- 
ment; on artists as a class of men whose business it was 
to create beautiful objects—not as teachers, with a 
vocation to create in human minds devotion to the 
good and true. For the first time in her life, she had 
heard that the artist’s calling was a grand, noble, holy, 
calling —that art demanded of her followers self-sacrifice, 
and the most sacred qualities of man’s nature, as well 
as cultivated intellect and toil of body. She had, more- 
over, discovered that Edward took this high view of 
art, and that he was resolved to strive ‘in his appointed 
field of industry with all the earnestness of his earnest 
nature. 

Important discoveries these for the girl whom Edward 
loved; and who, he was determined, should never love 
him, 

(To be continued.) 








THE CHRISTIAN AND THE INFIDEL, 

Dr. Mason Goon, when arguing with a young infidel 
scoffer, well put the old error of making the faults of pro- 
fessors the fault of their profession. ‘ Did you ever know 
an uproar made because an infidel had gone astray from 
the paths of morality?” The young man admitted he 
had not. ‘Then you allow Christianity to be a holy 
religion by expecting its professors to be holy ; and thus, 
by your very scoffiig, you pay it the highest compliment 
in your power.” 
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UNITARIANISM NOT “THE TRUTIL” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN SULLIVAN.” 
Vil.—THE INADEQUACY OF THE SOCINIAN HYPO- 
THESIS. 


OwEN. Welcome. What is to be the subject of 
our conversation this morning ? 


mind’s eye, Eve, the first mother of us all, and her 
two sons. One of them had accustomed himself to 
the life of a shepherd, and he possessed a flock. 
Now, can you imagine that it ever could have 
entered into this shepherd’s. mind, that God would 
be pleased by his slaying one of these innocent 


| lambs, and then burning it with fire upon an altar, 


| 


Wurre. I have thought that we might usefully | 
consider the question, Whether the scheme or plan | 


of heen belief offered to us by the Unitarians | 


docs at all coincide with, or account for, the general 


outline of facts which we find in the Bible ? 


It. 


always seems to me to be a mere naked theory, | 


such as a man might frame who had never seen the | 


Scriptures; but one which left four-fifths of the 
facts of the Bible narrative unaccounted for. 

OweEN. Pray explain to me what you mean; for 
I confess that I do not quite understand you. 

Wurtt. I will try to make myself intelligible. 
I need scarcely remind you that the condition of 
the world, and of the human race, has always been 
regarded as a problem; and one of difficult solu- 
tion. The great philosophers of old, Plato, Aristotle, 
and their fellows, revolved this question in their 
minds, but could not decide it. They plainly stated 
their perception of its enormous difficulties. This 
being the case, God gives to us his holy word, to 
make us ‘‘ wise unto salvation,” and to reveal 
‘the mystery which has existed since the world 
began.” Upon that word our faith should be 
founded; to that word our system of belief should 
be adjusted. If, therefore, any man offers us a 
creed, or system of belief, which overlooks or omits 
many or most of the facts of the Scripture history, 
and leaves them unaccounted for, as facts which 
he does not understand, we ought to regard any 
such scheme with doubt and suspicion. 

Owen. Will you show me how,you apply this to 
our present inquiry 

Wurte. I think that alittle reflection will enable 
you to apply it for yourself. But I will briefly 
touch upon the main facts of the case. The leading 
points of the Scripture narrative are these :— 

1, The creation. It is plainly declared in the 
first page of the Bible, that God made man, as well 
as all his other works, ‘‘ very good,” and “in his 
own image.” When, therefore, we look at all the 
murders, thefts, adulteries, falsehoods, which are 
constantly going on among men, we see very 
patel that some great perversion or falling-away 

as taken place, 

2. This is explained to us in the narrative of 
Eye's temptation. We there learn how man sinned, 
and lost his first purity and his nearness to God. 
By the next fact narrated, the murder of Abel, we 
perceive that sin and death had together entered 
mto the world, and that crime and misery had 
taken hold of the human race. 

3. But with the ruin, or disease, comes also the 
romedy. On Eve’s sin, God clothes her and Adam 
with skins. This, if alone, would be unintelligible, 
since the slaying of an animal has not been men- 
tioned. But we are left in no doubt, for in the 
very next chapter we find Abel offering unto God 
the firstlings of his flock. Now, it is inconceivable 
that a man should have imagined that God would 
be propitiated by the killing of a lamb, except God 
had himself so instructed him. Place before your 





unless God had in some way told him so? Yet, 


| that God was pleased with this offering, we are 


distinctly told; and we are also distinctly told, 
that he was displeased with an offering without 
blood offered to him by Abel’s brother. And no 
one who has read his Bible through, will be able 
to forget ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world,” spoken of by St. John, and which Lamb 
is plainly Christ. As we have met with the slain 
lamb in Adam’s family, so do we find it—that is, the 
same rite of sacrifice—in Noah’s, the second father 
of our race. And when Abraham is selected to 
begin the family of the people of the Lord, we find 
him, at every step, building an altar, and offering 
a burnt-offering. Now, pausing here, let me ask 
you, What explanation does Unitarianism give 
you of all this? What place does this rite of sacri- 
fice, instituted by God himself, find in the Unitarian 
system ? 

OweEN. I really cannot tell you. 

Wuire. Well, I looked into one of the leading 
Unitarian writers the other day, and I found hin 
asserting, that ‘‘all the Mosaic sin-offerings were 
of the nature of a mulct, or acknowledgment ren- 
dered, for the disregard of ceremonial liabilities, 
and contraction of ceremonial uncleanness.” 

OwEN. But why did he begin with ‘‘ the Mosaic 
sin-offerings?” Surely, the first thing to be ex- 
plained is the practice of sacrificing a lamb, as we 
find it in Adam’s family, and probably as used by 
Adam himself. 

Waite. Of course it is. And what mean, too, 
Noah’s sacrifices, and the burnt-offerings of Job 
and of Job’s friends, who lived long before Moses’ 
day, and which offerings are distinctly stated to be 
on account of sin committed? But, even in the 
Mosaic ritual, it is not true that the sin-offerings 
were solely, or even principally, on account of 
‘ceremonial sins.” The expression used in Ley. 
iy. is—-‘‘If any soul shall sin through ignorance 
against any of the commandments of the Lord.” It 
is afterwards, in the next chapter, that we hear of 
‘* a trespass and sin in the holy things of the Lord.” 
The larger class, of sin “‘ against any of the com- 
mandments,” comes first. But the main facts, 
which remain unexplained in the Unitarian 
system, are—What is the meaning of the slain 
lamb which we find in every part of the Bible, 
even two thousand years before Moses? Why is 
Jesus called ‘‘ the Lamb slain before the founda- 
tion of the world?” and why is it that, from first 
to last, as the Apostle Paul reminds us, ‘‘ without 
shedding of blood there is no remission” (Heb. 
ix. 22)? 

OweEN. What, then, is the conclusion you wish 
to draw from this ? 

Wure. The conclusion which seems to me in- 
evitable, is this: That the whole Unitarian scheme 
is one grand mistake. Its advocates wish to 
represent all the sin and misery which pervades 
the world, as a very light thing. They try to per- 
suade themselves that God is a good-natured, 
indulgent Being, who, seeing that some of his 
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children had gone astray, and committed faults 
and follies, sent a great Teacher, Christ, to set 
them a good example, and will, by some means or 
other, amend and bring them all back, purged and 
purified, But this view is intrinsically a false one. 
Tt is mainly limited to a little corner of the earth, 
England, which has been somewhat leavened by 
the Gospel into a measure of morality. It then 
looks chiefly at the most decent and well-behaved 
classes, averting its eyes from the luxurious sins 
of the rich, and the coarser vices of the poor; 
and, having thus selected its best example of 
humanity, a small portion of the people of one of 
the smallest of all the countries, it tries to persuade 
itself that this little collection of people is a fair 
specimen of man—of the human race. But this is 
a transparent delusion. A large and general view 
would show millions of cruel, brutal, lustful, fierce, 
and savage heathen, for every thousand of educated 
and decently moral Englishmen, Tako China, 
with its infanticide, and its bloody massacres; 
Persia and Turkey, with their indescribable and 
monstrous yices; Africa, recking with blood; 
India, as exhibited in the revolt ; or Polynesia, the 
murderer of so many missionaries—the scene of 
every kind of vice and crime. What is the true 
character of the human race, but that given by 8t. 
John—‘‘ The whiole world lieth in wickedness?” 
Or, to take a larger and juster view of our own 
population than that which Unitarians generally 
present, remark this fact: Every Unitarian writer 
is wont to delight in descriptions of the goodness 
of God, and of man’s obligation to worship and 
love him. Well, compare these. yiews with the 
notorious fact, that of the whole. population of 
London, execeding two millions, fully one half, or 
more than one million, deliberately turn their 
backs, Sunday by Sunday; on every sort of re- 
ligious worship, and. prefer to spend the day in 
mere physical enjoyments, frequently of the 
grossest kind; while **God is not in all their 
thoughts.” 

OwEN. But why do you urgo this point, at this 
particular moment? What is its bearing on our 
present inquiry ? 

Wurre. Its bearing is this, I maintain that the 
Unitarian view of man’s real state and condition is 
deplorably inadequate; is, in short, utterly at 
variance with the fact. Their writings always 
present us with a picture of man as erring, as 
weak, as often falling into temptation; but as 





guided amidst all by an indulgent Father, who | 
kindly overlooks his faults, and is bringing him to | 
be a! 
fiction of the most perilous kind, I say that the | 


a heavenly, home at last... I declare this to 
descriptions of man’s state given in the Scriptures 
are true descriptions, 

‘““God saw that the wickedness of man was 


great in the earth; and that every imagination of | 


the thoughts of his heart was only evil continu- 
ally” (Gen. vi. 5). ‘* The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked” (Jer. xvii. 
9). ‘“QOut of the heart of men proceed eyil 
thoughts, adulteries, murders, thefts, blasphemy, 
lasciviousness’”? (Mark yu. 21). ‘‘ There is none 
righteous, no, not one (Rom. iii. 10). _ In. fact, 
St. Paul’s description, written in the midst of 
the ciyilised Roman empire, was then, and is still, 
true of mankind at large: ‘‘They are all gone out 
of the way, they are together become unprofitable - 
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there is none that docth good, no, not one. Their 
mouth'is full of cursing and bitterness: their feet 
are swift to shed blood: destruction and misery 
are in their ways: and the way of peace have they 
not known: there is no fear of God before their 
eyes.” 

Owen. Well, I believe all this; in fact, I seo it 
in daily life. 

Wuitr. Well, then, as is the disease, so must be 
the remedy, ‘The wages of sin is death.” With 
sin, from tho beginning, death was connected. 
And hence, all through the Bible, man is spoken 
of as lost, ruined, and undone; and as needing a 
mighty Saviour. Therefore it was, that as soon as 
sin had gained possession of man, and Satan had 
become the aon of this world, a great plan of 
salvation was revealed ; which explains, when it is 
understood, the rite of sacrifice, as we find it in all 
parts of the Bible. The whole Christian system 
was condensed into a single expression, by John 
the Baptist, when he said, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of tho world.” 
Here we have the great central fact of the Gospol, 
which was prefigured by Abel’s lamb, by Abra- 
ham’s lamb, and by all the sacrifices of the Mosaical 
law. Christ, as the Lamb of God, came to “lay 
down his life for his sheep;” to ‘ purchase his 
Church with his own blood;” ‘to give his life a 
ransom for many;” ‘‘to suffer, the just for the 
unjust ;” and thus ‘‘to make peace through tho 
blood of his cross,” and to ‘‘ reconcile us to God.” 
Thus, as St. Paul declared, the cross of Christ be- 
came the glory of the sinner, and ‘‘ the power of 
God unto salvation.” All this is quite left out of 
the Unitarian system, which begins by denying the 
lost and ruined state of man, and proceeds by re- 
presenting God as ‘altogether such an one as 
ourselyes ;” and ends by making Christ nothing 
more than a teacher, a reformer, and an example. 

Owen. Yés, I see this; but you seem to forget 
that the Unitarian writers do not regard the Scrip- 
tures in quite the same light as you or I do. 
They now set up reason, or conscience, or what 
somo call ‘absolute religion,” as the sole and 
supreme judge, Tho Bible is only to be listened 
to so far as it agrees with this inward monitor. 
Hence they do not lay nearly so much stress upon 
little incidents, like that of Abel’s lamb, as you 
seem inclined to do. 

Wuire. I am aware of this. But surely it is 
evident, that an appeal to the conscience of men in 
general will hardly answer their purpose., Doubtless 
they may find many persons in this country who 
have gradually schooled themselves into a belief of 
the general goodness of God, and the general 
roe, seam of man; and who, therefore, hardly 
believe in such a thing as sin, or discern any 
meaning in sacrifice: but this is not the general 
verdict of the human race. On the contrary, if 
we take a large and extensive suryey, embracing 
mankind in general, throughout all ages, and in 
all countries, the leading characteristics which 
everywhere strike us are, a consciousness of sin, 
a dread of an offended Deity, and a conviction of 
the necessity of some propitiation, generally by 
sacrifice. A variety of religions have existed, and 
do still exist, both in the old kingdoms of Heathen- 
dom, and among the sayages of Africa, America, aud 
Australasia; but amidst all their different. forms, 
theso leading ideas are almost always present. 
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Owen. You except, of course, the Buddhist 
nations. 

Wiure.. Yes, and therefore I said, ‘ almost 
always.” Buddhism is the one exception. 
might, if if were necessary, describe a hundred 
different religions, of ancient and modern times, 
and point out how, in all of them, tho same leading 
features, of @ sense of sin, a dread of an offended 
Deity, and an attempt to propitiate him by sacri- 
fices, are ever present. Even human victims are 
found immolated, both in days of old and in 
modern times. ‘We sco clearly that the question 
which suggested itself to the Psalmist, ‘‘Shall I 


give the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” | 


has been asked in many lands, and among many 
people. The Socinian idea, that there is no real 
quarrel between man and his Creator, and that a 
vicarious sacrifice is an absurdity, is, therefore, 
not the dictate of the natural conscience, but is 
wholly opposed to it. 

OwEN. You regard then, sin, and the putting 
away of sin by the sacrifico of Christ, as the great 
topic of the Bible; and you deem the Unitarian 
hypothesis as madequate and untrue, because it 
lays little stress on these matters ? 

WuitE. I do, most decidedly, I say that the 
Divine Author of the Bible, knowing that man’s 
sad condition and clouded prospects do, in fact, 
constitute the grand problem which exercises the 
thoughts of all thinking men, loses no time in 
solving this problem in the book which He has 
given us. It was needful, first, to explain how 
tho earth was formed, and how man camo into 
being. But haying related these events in the 
most succinct manner, the Divine Author goes on 


at once to the main question—How came man to 
be a fallen creature, prone to evil, in every 
thought, word, and action? In the second pago | 


of the Bible this question is answered. Wo there 
learn that tho first man sinned, and that every 
descendant of his has been born with the taint of 
sin and death upon him. But the remedy is re- 
vealed along with the ruin. ‘‘ The Lamb of God,” 
‘‘the seed of the woman,” ‘‘Iic who was to take 
away the sin of the world,” is at once made known; 


and, from the very hour of Adam’s fall, the plan | 


of salvation by the sacrifice of God’s incarnate Non, 
is distinctly and fully explained. The thankful 
acceptance of this salvation, and the constant 
foreshowing of it by the sacrifice of a lamb, is 
thenceforward in the Bible the mark of the people 
of God, Those who, like Cain, reject this sacrifice, 
and think to propitiate God in some other. way, 
always plunge.into a sea of evils. Cain’s children 
made the earth uninhabitable, and obliged God to 
sweep them all away. ‘With Noah and his sons a 
new race of sacrificing worshippers began; but soon 
many of these corrupted themselves. To keep up 
arecord anda knowledge of himself, God selected 
the family of Abraham. Jacob, Abraham’s grand- 
son, founded a nation, and to that nation God gave 
a code of laws. « In that code we find the faith and 
practico of Abel, Noah, and Job, developed in a 
sories of ceremonial laws. Saerifico, for the putting 
away of sin, is the grand central feature of this 
religion. By the prophets of this nation—Dayid, 
Isaiah,and others—the meaning of all these sacrifices, 
as pointing to ‘ the Lamb slain from.the founda- 
tion of the world,” is fully explained. In the New 
Testamont we find all theso types and preiictions 


4 


fulfilled. But a system of religion which treats 
sin with lightness, denies man to be a lost and 
| ruined creature, and rejects the idea of a Divine 
atonement for his transgressions, seems to me to be 
, one which ought not to assume the name of Chris- 
| tianity. As reasonably might a man claim fo be a 
| disciple of Copernicus, or Galileo, who adhered to 
| the old belief that the earth was the centre of the 
| universe, as a believer in man’s harmlessness, 
| and in his sure prospect of eternal bliss, without 
| any sacrifice for sin, may justly deem himself a 
| disciple of Him who came ‘‘to give His life a 
| ransom for many.” 
Owen. Have you considered the strong protests 
| which the Unitarians make against what is called 
Be the vicarious sacrifice of Christ” — against, in- 
| deed, the whole principle of substituting one person 
for another, in the matter of a satisfaction for sin ? 
Waits. Oh! yes; I could hardly avoid consider- 
ing that which is so leading a point in their case. 
But I never could examine any of their reasonings 
on this subject, without being struck with the 
wilful blindness of the authors. They constantly 
omit all the main facts of the case ; not that they 
can be ignorant of them; but that they appear to 
shut their eyes, or to turn their backs upon them. 
But we are approaching a subject which is too large 
to be dealt with in the short time which remains to 
us; and we must defer this part of the subject, I 
suppose, until our next meeting. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM A PASTOR'S DIARY. 
BY THE REY. EDWARD SPOONER, M.A., VICAR OF 
HESTON.* 
No. 6.—PRAYERS BY WORKING MEN. 
| One day the Scripture-reader called upon me, and 
| told me he hada curious subject to mention to me. 

‘What is that?” 

‘* You know Mr. ——- ?” mentioning a tailor who 
kept a small shop in one of our streets. 

** Yes.” 

“He called mo to him to-day, and told me that 
he wanted some prayers for working men, to be 
written by working men, who knew what a work- 
ing man was.” 

“A very good idea, 
him ?” 

‘‘ Why, I told him I thought I knew the men 
who could write, and he has promised to come to 
our meeting to-night to ask them, but he wants 
your consent first; and he wants to know if you 
will look through them to see that all’s right before 
thoy’re printed.” 

I promised to look over them, and heard no 
more of the matter forsome weeks. At the end of 
that time, however, my friond came to me with a 
bundle of manuscripts. 

‘* Hey ! what aro these?” 

“« The prayers, sir.” 

‘‘ Are they? Well, I have no time to look over 
thom and master the writing, but you take them 
home, make ‘yourself master of them, and come to 
me with them to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came. Tho manuscripts would have 
frightened a printer; so my friend sat down and 








What did you say to 








* “Parson and People,” Secley and Co., 54, Fleet Street. 
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read them aloud to me, while I wrote them out 
from his dictation. Most carefully did I abstain 
from altering a word, except where it was posi- 
tively necessary; and most carefully also did I 
abstain from making them, in any sense, my own 
When I had written for some time, I 


production. 
asked— 
fae who is to pay for the printing of all 
this?” 

“* Mr. nies 

‘Indeed ! does he know what it will cost? One 
thousand copies cannot be printed under six pounds 
at the least, and he can ill afford that. I will 
gladly help him.” 

‘**No, sir; he says he will take no help. He 
has been saving up shillings for a long time, and 
when he has enough he will print them.” 

This declaration, I found, was based on a firm 
determination; and my friend the tailor did pay 
for the first thousand. The writers had all bar- 
gained that their names should not be printed, and 
had given over the copyright of the prayers to my 
Scripture-reader, on condition that any profits re- 
sulting from the sale of them might go to the funds 
of the society. Originally, therefore, only initials 
were attached to each prayer; but now, at the re- 
quest of several distinguished persons, the occupa- 
tion of each writer has been added. The four- 
teenth thousand has just been printed, and many 
have been the expressions of deep interest in the 
i which haye reached me from most eminent 
judges.” 

The list of the writers is now before me; and 
though I withhold their names, I give their occu- 
pations, to prove how completely they were “‘ work- 
ing men: ”— 

Sunday, Morning and Evyening.—By a Coal 
Porter. 

Monday, Morning and Evyening.—Working Up- 
holsterer. 

Tuesday, Morning and Evening.—Sawyer. 

Wednesday, Morning and Evening.—Railway 
Ticket-collector. 

Thursday, Morning and Evening.—Policeman. 

Friday, Morning.—Railway Porter. 

Friday, Evening.—A Cabman and a Painter. 

Saturday, Morning.—Plumber and Plate-layer. 

Saturday, Evening.—Policeman. 

Prayer for a Working Man out of Work. — 
Engine-fitter. 

For a Family in Trouble.—Policeman and 
Painter. 

Prayer before recciying the Sacrament.—Ware- 
house Porter. 

Prayer after receiving the Sacrament. — Car- 
penter. 

All these men were personally known to me, and 
almost every one of them was a regular communi- 
cant. The idea of a prayer for a working man out 
of work originated with a man who had been for 
weeks out of work, and who had a mother and 
— brothers and sisters chiefly dependent on 

im. 

“A working man out of work.” Ah! friends, 
you little know what that means. Imagine your 
rents suddenly stopped, your dividends cancelled, 
and your debentures a failure for an indefinite 





* “Daily Prayers for Working Men, written by several 
Working Men, and originally printed at the expense of a Work- 
ing Man.” W. 


ertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt, 





timo, and all your expenses running on, and then 
you will have some idea of the position in which a 
man is placed who is out of work. Those words 
have a truly deep and bitter meaning to many an 
ear. 

Wherever this work has reached ‘working 
men,” they have been deeply interested in it; 
but all were anxious, before we added the occupa- 
tions, to know what the exact position of the 
writers was. 

As a mere literary curiosity, as a mere token of 
the spread of education, there is a deep interest in 
the work; but many would feel that the deeper 
and truer spirit breathes in the whole tone and 
sentiment of its pages. Let us look, not with an 
eye of mere curiosity, at these pages for a moment, 
and mark with pleasure their deep sincerity, and 
the way also in which the spirit of our Liturgy 
breathes through them. There may be expressions 
in them which more highly educated men would 
not have used, but there may be also more nerye 
than they would have shown. 

The coal porter, writing for Sunday mornings, 
prays thus for the afflicted :—‘ Bless, O Lord, all 
sick persons this day, and may every twig of Thy 
rod be sanctified to their souls. Bless the poor of 
our land, the tried and tempted, and all that are 
in suffering circumstances, whether of body or 
mind ;” and he thus goes on:—‘‘ Haye mercy, 0 
Lord, on all that ag Thy holy Sabbath, and 
upon the drunkards and swearers, and may the 
wickedness of the wicked soon come to an end.” 

The upholsterer, on Monday morning, after 
thanking God for the mercies of the night, prays 
thus :—‘‘ Grant that these abundant blessings, com- 
ing from Thee, may fill us with a hearty desire and 
a more earnest and jealous love for Thee, and for 
Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and that we may more 
ref more try to follow his blessed example, and 
not be ashamed of Him before men. Be pleased to 
forgive the sins of our past lives, and so control 
and watch over us that we may be afraid of 
offending Thee. Keep Satan far away from us. 
Let no part of our thoughts bo filled with his 
wickedness, but all with Thy goodness and loying- 
kindness.” 

At night he prays :—‘‘ We thank Thee for hay- 
ing prospered and blessed us in our labours of this 
day ; that in our troubles, trials, and temptations, 
Thou didst make us look up to Thee, and thank 
Thee for Thy goodness in enabling us to bear 
them. But we confess, O God, that we have sinned 
very much against Thee this day, in thought, 
word, and deed. Be pleased not to allow these 
sins to rise up in judgment against us; but we 
beseech Thee, O Heavenly Father, forgive them, 
with the sins of our past lives, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.” 

And, again, in praying for the “sick and ill,” 
he says:—‘‘ If it should please Thee to send Thy 
messenger Death, may it be only to bring them 
unto Thee.” 

The sawyer prays :—‘‘ We humbly ask Thoe to 
help us through this day. Help us to do our 
duty. Suffer us not to sin against Thee with our 
tongue. Do forgive all we have done, and make 
us to be more obedient. Suffer us not to be 
ashamed of ‘Thee, but make us to walk humbly 
before Thee in meekness of wisdom, so that we 
may not disgrace Thy holy name, but rather honour 
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it, that our fellow-workmon may not despise Thy 
religion.” 

And, again:—‘‘ Make us to hate and abhor 
lying, swearing, covetousness, and keep our 
tongues from joining in the filthy conyersation so 
common among our fellow-workmen.” ‘‘ Help us 
in every difficulty, and teach us to do our duty to 
our masters, as working for Thee.” ‘ Wake us in 
time for our work in the morning, and in time to 
ask thy blessing.” 

The ticket-collector prays :—‘‘Guide with thy 
unerring wisdom those who fill great and im- 
portant places; may our great men be good men, 
and may they realise the bond of universal brother- 
hood.” 

The policeman prays:—‘‘ Mako us to praiso 
Thee also for leading us, as we would now and 
always continue to do, to approach Thee as our 
reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, who loyed us 
and gaye Himself for us.” 

The railway porter prays thus :—‘‘ We humbly 
beseech Thee to bo with us this day in the dis- 
charge of our daily duties, and give to us largely, 
for Thy dear Son’s sake, the spirit of meekness and 
gentleness, the spirit of patience and of godly fear, 
the spirit of wisdom and of waiting, that. we may 
not entangle our souls with temptations too great 
for us virtuously to bear.” 

The engine-fitter, in his prayer for a man out of 
work :—‘‘ Do Thou provide work for me, that I 
may be enabled to provide for the wants of the 
body and the requirements of those dependent on 
me. May this act of thy love convince me how 
entirely dependent I am on Thee for all the bless- 
ings I enjoy.” ‘I know that Thou wilt neyer 
leave me nor forsake me, but will be my Guide 
even unto death,” 

These are but a few extracts, which faintly show 
the whole spirit of the work. I am persuaded that 
those who take a real interest in our ‘‘ working 
men” would read the book with pleasure. Tor 
fear any one should say that the work was not 
genuine, I bade my Scripture-reader carefully 
preserve the manuscripts. One day he met in the 
streets one of the writers, who spoke to him about 
the book. 

‘“‘ My prayer is not in,” said the man. 

** Indeed it is.”” 

“Surely not.” 

‘‘ Well, come home with me, and see.” 

They reached the house, One of the printed 
copies and, one of the manuscripts were produced 
together, 

“Ts this your writing?” 

‘* Yes,” 

* Well, then, take the paper, and I’ll read from 
the book.” 


This was done; and, at the end, the man ex- | 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, there’s not a word altered, and | 


yet.I did not know. it.” 

“No, friend, you neyer saw your child so 
smartly dressed before,” 

A little while ago a poor woman, very rough, 
very ignorant, living in a very: rough and ignorant 
neighbourhood, said to mo, ‘‘ ve: had a-deal.of 
trouble, sir, for I’ve brought up ten children; but, 
thank God, a policeman never laid his fist on one of 
them yet,” 

Here I saw what was, under her circumstances, 
the foundation of a proper feeling; and the samo 





kind of fecling comes out in many of our poor, 
when they thank God ‘that they never troubled 
the parish yot;” and was evinced by an old man, 
who said to me, a little while ago, * Well, sir, as 
long as I can get a bit of cabbage from the garden, 
boil it, and sprinkle it with salt, I can gobble it 
up, and be as happy as a king without troubling 
the parish,” 

To help such a person would be a real pleasure 
to any thoughtful mind, and can be done without 
in any way destroying their independence of 
character; but this requires considerable care. My 
mode of helping such cases was, as a general rule, 
to give tickets for articles, which tickets bore the 
names: of several tradesmen, any of whom would 
honour them; and thus I ensured the delivery of 
good articles, for the man who gaye the best goods 
got the most orders. 

When I think how we managed to meet the cases 
of distress which we encountered, I cannot forbear 
from adding a word for those excellent. institutions, 
the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wanstead; the London 
Orphan Asylum, Clapham; the St. Anne’s School, 
Brixton ; and the Orphan Asylum, Ham Common; 
and others of a kindred nature, whieh afford a 
good shelter and a sound education to the children 
ofso many who ‘‘have known better days,” and who 
have been cut off by an untimely death, or reduced 
by unforeseen circumstances. Many a widow's 
heart is gladdened by the thought that her dear 
little boy or girl is safely provided for during their 
most helpless years; and many. an orphan is 
snatched from cruel neglect, and .both proyided for 
a time with a happy home, and also tramed to 
labour in some honest calling in after life. Yet all 
these institutions suffer from the great difficulty of 
knowing what to. do. with their pupils when the 
home can retain them no longer. Next to the 
kindness of subscribing to tram these orphans, 
comes the kindness of giving them a helping hand 
when they enter upon public life, and affording 
them a good opening for their career. . Some_per- 
sons take great pains to aid the young pupils in 
this respect. The head of a gigantic City firm told 
me, a short time ago, that he had not one man 
in his employ who had not been trained at one 
of these orphan asylums; and that many a now 
prosperous man had passed ‘‘into business on his 
own account” from his establishment. This was 
real kindness to the orphan and the fatherless... It 
has, however, struck me most forcibly, that a 
great want exists, and a great field of usefulness 
on this very point is still unoccupied. Our colonies 
are crying out for women; and these institutions 
are sending out yearly into the world numbers of 
fine, aot eained sensible young women, many of 
whom are sadly friendless, and have to face lie as 
a scone of deep and bitter struggles, The very 
blessings and the. kindness of the asylums make 
them feel more keenly the friendlessuess, of their 
after-life...Suppose that some institution were 
formed.which took such of these orphans as were 
williag to emigrate when they were compelled to 
leaye.the ‘old. home,” which they are generally 
forced. to. do at, the ago of fourteen or fifteen, and 
gave, them, in addition to their former. excellent 
education, a sound. and thorough domestic tram- 
ing, and then sent them abroad, keeping up an 
esprit de corps amongst them, and trying to. pre- 
serve communications with them when in foreign 
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lands: and we should bring down a blessing on us 


from the colonies to which we had dono so great a 
kindness. 
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I would have these girls trained to | juvenile 
bake, to milk, to cook, to brew, to wash, to iron, | their lives, have built up rows of card 
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case for tho enlightenmont of our: readers, and 
the illustrative case shall be this:—Most of our 
juvenile readers will, at some period or other of 
houses, 


and yet keep them up to the mark as to their old | They will have noted how, when the endmost card 
studies; make them, in fact, in domestic matters, | house in a series has been toppled over, the fallin 


old-fashioned English housewives, such as may still 


be occasionally found amongst us, and yet make 
them partakers of the social and intellectual pro- 
gress of the day. Fancy the joy of a squatter in 
Australia or New Zealand, if he could get such a 
girl to aid his wife; and fancy the joy of a young 
squatter if, after some years’ experience abroad, he 
got such a woman as a true helpmate! My idea 
may seem visionary; but were I rich, T would 
begin to try the experiment to-morrow ; and per- 
haps some experienced aso tt may yet 
pe A this crude idea to a practical form. 
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REPORT OF THE JUVENILE LECTURES ON ELEC: 
TRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 


LECTURE II. 
Ir the readers of THE QuIVER will be good enough 
to reperuse our condensed rendering of Professor 
Tyndall’s first lecture, before applying their minds 
to this, they will not fail to remark that we half 


ieee the expression of a certain opinion by the | 


ecturer at some future period of the course. We 
stated that, although Professor Tyndall had incal- 
cated upon his audience the existence of two sorts 
of electric fluid—the positive and negative, other- 
wise called the vitreous and the resinous—never- 
theless, he would probably tell his audience before 
long that he wholly disbelieved in any such thing 
as an electric fluid; having used the term merely 
as a builder uses scaffolding poles, for temporary 
convenience only, and to be cast aside immediately 
that the edifice been completed. Rather more 
early in the course than we expected—in tho 
beginning of this second lecture, that is to say— 
Professor Tyndall made good our expectations. 
He gave expression to his belief by designating— 
not less aptly than happily—the terms ‘‘ electric 
fluid,” ‘‘ electric fluids,” &c., as being comparable 
to a sort of scientific paper currency; having no 
intrinsic value, but convenient as the representa-~ 
tive of value. 

Here arrived, the reader may naturally demand 
an explanation of the circumstance that, although 
electrical philosophers almost—if not wholly— 
without exception, have ceased to believe in the 
existence of an electric fluid, much less two of 
these fluids, the expressions are still retained. To 
this question there is a very sufficient reply— 
*‘conyenience.” The reader’s curiosity, further- 
more, may prompt another question, not so readil 
answered, the question, namely, as follows :—‘ If 
there be no electric fluids, how are we to explain 
numerous phenomena of electricity in motion—the 
phenomena of passage, of transference, for example, 
as along a wire?” This is one of those questions 


to which a positive answer cannot be given ; but | 


which readily admit and, indeed, suggest a 


plausible answer. We will assume an illustrative | 





es progressively on towards the other end. 
vow, we may readily assume the existence of a 
spectator so far removed from the row of card- 
board edifices, that the discrimination by him of 
the individual card houses would be impossible, 
though he might, nevertheless, perceive the trans- 
mission of some sort of motion, and if imaginative, 
he probably might assimilate the progressive 
motion to the passage of some sort of fluid, If 
the illustration just cited do not suffice to convey 
to our young readers such an impression as we 
could desire, the further illustration about to be 
cited will, at least, be conclusive. Who has not rested 
the eye with delight upon an expanse of standing 
corn as the breeze swept over it? Who has not 
noticed the wave-like flow of golden billows passing 
on in the direction of the breeze? Half closing 
the eyes whilst regarding a field of corn thus 
agitated, the impression of a fluid, of something 
passing on, is actually conveyed to the mind; 
nevertheless, the stems and ears of corn certainly 
do not move on, they merely vibrate; but, inas- 
much, as the vibrations are successive they give 
the idea of a wave. For aught we know to tho 
contrary, the force or agency denominated elec- 
tricity, may be referable either to the motion of 
particles of. which bodies are composed, or else 
to the motion of something (for the present, no 
matter what) lying between those particles. 

We are especial iy careful to impress the reader 
with the true significance of the expression ‘‘ electric 
fluid,” seeing that much confusion has arisen in 
this particular ; and we will now observe that elec- 
tricity dawned into a science at a time when a cer- 
tain materialistic character of philosophy prevailed, 
whence the origin of the expression ‘“‘electric 
fluid.” The very common remark, that contrasts 
succeed each other in the march of events, is well 
illustrated by the history of modern physics, or 
experimental philosophy. At a period coincident 
with the first dawn of this branch of science, it was 
the habit of experimenters to refer many of the 
agencies noticed by them in the course of their 
experiments to what is often called (though impro- 
perly enough) supernatural causes; “ spiritual 
causes”? would be the more appropriate designa- 
tion; and if we take a retrospective glance at the 
nomenclature of experimental philosophy in the 
earlier days of its modern period, we shall soon be 
made aware of the existence (verbally at least) of 
spirits almost innumerable. Thus, for example, the 
early chemists having found that table salt, under a 
peculiar treatment, could be made to evolye a vola- 
tile pungent compound (to which modern chemists 
give the names hydrochloric, ormuriaticacid), called 
that volatile pungent compound “ spirit of salt.” 
Having found again that wine if treated chemically 
in a peculiar manner, liberated another pungent 
compound (that which modern chemists designate 
by the term alcohol), they called it ‘ spirit of 
wine.” Numerous other examples of this tendency 
towards the spiritual by way of explaining scien- 
tific phenomena might be adduced if necessary; but 
even without being mentioned, they will y 
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fail to suggest themselves to the reader. Well, | spoken, is nothing else than very rapid electrical 
this period of spiritual explanations went by, and | induction, of which we are about to speak ; whilst, 
poe period of a characteristic the very opposite | in a conyerse sense, induction admits of being 
dawned. Instead of appealing to spiritual agen- | characterised as a very slow conduction. 

cies, by way of explaining physical phenomena, on| _ In the building up of an experimental science, if 
occasions When reference to physical agencies | the investigator hold fast to things proved in 
would have sufficed, philosophers rushed to the | pursuing farther investigations, he cannot well 
extreme of accounting for the occurrence of physical | go astray. 

results by the operation of physical agents, the | certain things conduct electricity, whereas other 


We have already made out that 
actuality of which has been wholly undemon- 
strable. Of this, the assumption of one electric fluid, 
according to some, and two electric fluids, accord- 
ing to others, furnishes a well-known and pertinent 
example. As time elapsed, this material tendency 
(as we may call it) gave way, leaving philosophers 
free to adopt whatever course of designation 
might seem most fitting. Accordingly, they now 





things do not; that opposite electricities are mu- 
tually attractive, and similar electricities mutually 
repulsive. Remembering and making application 
of these facts, we shall soon have the quality of 
electrical induction made evident. Let the reader 
now be good enough to imagine the following 
apparatus:—An elongated cylinder, or skittle- 
shaped piece of wood (a rolling-pin will answer 


mostly refer physical results simply to the opera- | perfectly); an egg; two ale-glasses, both quite dry; 
tion of forces, without necessarily expressing any a silken rubber, charged, as directed in the pre- 
—— oe the oy nature e a core eegee, — 3a oe a — - 
orces. essing ourselves to the case of elec- | e tin-foil. By means of paste, let the 
tricity, for example, it is indubitable that the wooden rolling-pin be covered with tin-foil, also 
operation of a force, a very powerful force, is in- | the egg; then let both be set aside to dry. When 
volved. This much for certain——-modern electricians | dry, set the egg upon one ale-glass, and insert one 
entertain no doubt thus far. When, however, it | end of the metal-covered rolling-pin into a second 
comes to ane about the — 9 8% ag cou inaapmncss — or  cgpeserene 
electricians are less positive than they formerly | union between the egg and the metal - covered 
were; they no longer speak confidently as to the | rolling-pin, by means ‘of the copper wire. Having 
existence of electrical fluids, but they say to all | thus set up our apparatus, so to speak, we will just 
who commence the study of electricity, ‘‘ You Se a the electrical relations of it, before the 
find it convenient to assume the existence of these | performance of any experiments. Firstly, then, as 
electric fluids, for the sake of illustration and argu- | regards the rolling-pin ; this, inasmuch as it is set 








ment, whether they actually exist or not.” 

These explanations made, our readers will be 
now prepared to follow the lecturer in his illustra- | 
tions, Protect Tyndall, we should observe, did | 
not use the electrical machine in the course of | 
this lecture. His great object was to show—| 
make evident—to his pupils that every important | 
function and quality of electricity might be| 
set forth fully and completely, without any aid | 
from electrical machines, or other expensive | 
electrical apparatus. The chief topic to which | 
Professor Tyndall was about to address himself in 
this lecture, was the topic of electrical induction, 
as it is called. Before we address ourselves espe- 
cially to this quality of electrical induction, what- 
ever it may be, it may be well to go back, and 
take cognisance of certain facts, actually demon- 
strated by experiments performed during the 





preceding lecture. Amongst other matters of | 
demonstration, then, it was proyed that each elec- 
tricity attracted its opposite, and that, whilst 
certain materials would not convey electricity, | 


and were thence termed non-conductors, other | 
materials were endowed with the ability to convey 
electricity, and were, for that reason, termed con- 
ductors. This much did Professor Tyndall incul- 
cate at the time; and we doubt not that before the 
expiration of the course, he will make one fur- 
ther indication that it suits the purpose of our 


rendering to set before our readers at the present 
time. We would haye them give all attention to 
the fact that, although bodies are practically 
divided into electrical conductors and electrical 
non-conductors, nevertheless, between the two 
there is no actual line of demarcation. A good 
electrical conductor is nothing else than a bad 
electrical non-conductor, and vice versd. Further- 





more, electrical conduction, of which we haye , 


up upon glass (a non-conductor) and surrounded 
with air (also a non-conductor), will have become 
electrically insulated, so to speak ; that is to say, 
whatever electricity if may contain will be locked 
up more or less effectually. The egg is similarly 
circumstanced; and, inasmuch as metallic con- 
nection is established by the copper wire between 
the rolling-pin and the egg, so it follows that both 
must necessarily constitute one electrical con- 
ductive system. Suppose now (the apparatus being 
disposed as above) that we do as Professor Tyndall 
did—suppose we electrically excite a surface of 
glass (he used a test-glass, very much, as to shape, 
like an uncut ale-glass), and bring this glass sur- 
face in the vicinity of, though not in contact with, 
the foil-covered rolling-pin, what ought the elec- 
trical result to be, in accordance with facts and 
conclusions already made out? Reasoning on the 
progress of events, we arrive at these conclusions : 
—Firstly, inasmuch as the glass will be electrified 
positive, and inasmuch as either sort of electricity 
attracts its opposite, therefore the rolling-pin should 
be found charged with negative electricity, and the 
egg should be positive. Furthermore, touch the 
egg with the finger, or any other conductor, and 
the positive electricity repelled thither should flow 
away. After which, if the wire be disconnected 
from the egg (without conductive contact, of 
course), then the egg should be negative. What 
we have stated ought to be the case, Professor 
Tyndall demonstrated to have been tho case, by 
means of the gold-leaf electrometer, and these 
demonstrations all our readers can effect for them- 
selyes. The gold-leaf electrometer is not even 
necessary, as Professor Tyndall never ceased to 
explain; and as our readers will readily understand, 
if they have devoted competent attention to our 
rendering of the previous lecture. 
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The subject of electrical induction we havo heard | 
called difficult; but, as in many other cases, whether | 
easy or. difficult will very much depend _ 

. the 


manner in which we begin to study it. t 
reader or electrical student frequently call to mind 
a circumstance already explamed—viz., that in- 
duction is nothing else than very slow conduction, 
he will do much towards accomplishing a removal 
of the difficulty; and if he will regard electrical 
induction as a state that always occurs whenever 
anybody is electrified, instead of one that only 
sometimes occurs, then whatever of difficulty might 
at first have beon present will wholly disappear. 
‘The truth is, that electricity is what modern philo- 
sophers call a dual force. So surely as positive 
electricity is called into existence, up rises an 
equal amount of negative electricity, and so vice 
versa, Thus, if a metal, or a metal-covered ball, bo 


set up on any sort of glass support—a drinking | 


glass answers perfectly well—and if the ball, sur- 


rounded as it is by a non-conductor on every side | 
(or insulated, to use the language of electricians), be | 
brought into contact with any body already charged | 
with positive electricity, why then it follows that 

Mark the | 


the ball will also be electrified positive. 
following, however :—the positive electricity in the 
ball is by no means independent: it corresponds 
with negative electricity, distributed proportion- 
ately in surrounding bodies; and thus we are 
led on to the conclusion, first distinctly adverted 
to by Professor Faraday, we believe, that, if in all 
nature there were only one mass of matter it could 
not bg-électrified. 

We shall now be in a condition to understand 
‘more fully than hitherto the reason wherefore it 
happens that an electrified body attracts to itself 
all unelectrified bodies in the neighbourhood, if 
only they be light enough and free to move. How 
comes the attraction? Simply thus: an electrified 
body begins by inducing the opposite state of 
electricity in all neighbouring bodies; but, as we 
have already seen, opposite electricities attract 
each other; and thus, the coming together of one 
body originally electrified and ‘a second body free 
to move, and electrified oppositely through induc- 
tion, is easily explained. 

Speaking of induction, Professor Tyndall took 
care to inculcate the fact, that induced electricity 
was always held captive by the inducing body; 
and that repelled electricity alone was free. Then 
he proceeded to the illustration of an instrument 
that has played a most important part in electrical 
demonstrations—an instrument called the electro- 
phorus, or electricity bearer. The construction of 
the instrument may bo thus described :—Shellac, 
or other resinous material, being melted, is poured 
into a cireular metallic dish, and allowed to ‘cool; 
when cold the resinous material will afford a sur- 
face flat to the eye; still, not mathematically flat, 
which is an important point to be remembored in 
connection with the electrophorus. Fancy now a 
circular plate of metal, well rounded at the edge, 
and somewhat smaller than the resinous cake. 
Imagine next that the metal ‘plate is provided with 
a handle of some electrical non-conductor, such as 
glass or sealing-wax—the handle to be stuck ver- 
tically in the middlo, just like the handle of a 
butter stamp. These arrangements made, an elec- 
trophorus may be termed complete, though pur- 
chased instruments are scijiplisl with a fitting or 








two beyond those which we have enumerated. To 
use the instrument proceed as follows, and let the 
student carefully mark every detail as we commu- 
nicate it:—Lay the resinous part of the instrument, 
called the sole, flat on the table, and slap it smartly, 
many times in succession, with a dry silk handker- 
chief, held firmly at the corners, or, still better, 
perhaps, with a dried fox’s brush. Treated thus, 
the resinous cake becomes negatively electrified. 
We must lay the metallic plate upon the resinous 
cake, and what happens ?-——-what should happen, to 
be in. accordance with the deductions already 
arrived at? Firstly, we have to bear in mind that 
the resinous surface and the metallic plate do not 
come into accurate and universal contact; mostly 
a thin sheet of air intervenes; and air, as we all 
know by this time, isa non-conductor. This being 
so, then, evidently the lower metallic surface, or 
metallic surface nearest to the resinous cake, will 
assume positive electricity, and from the upper 
surface negative electricity will be collected, pent 
up, and will endeavour to escape. We next letit 
escape by a touch with the finger; and now, remoye 
the metallic plate wholly from the resinous cake or 
sole; when removed, it will be somewhat strongly 
charged with positive electricity; so strongly, in- 
deed, that it will be found to yield a spark capable 
of igniting gas as the latter escapes from any ordi- 
nary metallic burner. Professor Tyndall hero 
performed the experiment. 

At this point arrived, the lecturer showed his 
audience howeasily they could make the instrument 
just described—the electrophorus, or electricity 
bearer. A sheet of yvulcanised rubber, laid flat 
upon the table, would—as the lecturer demonstra- 
ted—suffice by way of substitute for tho resinous 
cake, a sheet of zinc cut round by a pair of scissors, 
would amply satisfy the need of the motal plates; 
and then, as to the insulating, or non-conducting 
handlo, a penny, or at tho most a twopenny stick 
of sealing-wax, melted at one extremity, and then 
stuck on to the plate, made previously a little hot, 
would ample sutfice for all electrical needs. 

There is an instrument called the Leyden jar, to 
which electricians very frequently have recourse, 
when they desire to-work with electricity raised toa 
very highstateof intensity. This instrumentwholly 
depends for its energy on the taking advantage of 
certain principles of electrical induction already 
taken cognisance of, but which Professor Tyndall 
began to illustrate by having recourse to a simple 
but effective arrangement. Unrolling a sheet of tin- 
foil, ho laid it flat upon the lecture-table ; upon 
this he laid a sheet of glass; and upon the latter a 
second sheet of tin-foil,smallerthan itself. Arrange- 
ments being thus made, Professor Tyndall eleciri- 
fied one sheet of tin-foil positive; when, testing the 
other sheet separated from the former by a plate of 
Blase, it was found that the positive electricity it 

ad originally contained was repelled away, pre- 
paratory to the assumption of a negative condition. 
The lecturer next showed that the giving a fres 
exit to the departure of this repelled electricity 
was a condition absolutely necessary to the charging 
of the apparatus. He made this demonstration by 
placing the apparatus—the system, as we may 
appropriately enough call it—upon a glass-legged 
stool, so that no electrical current okie flow away, 
by reason of the glass legs. Under these circum- 
stances, the system no longer admitted of being 
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charged. This result shown, tho lecturer proceeded 
to explain that so long as the material and electri- 
cal conditions of the system, such as we have 
indicated, were retained, various modifications as 
to shape might be given. Thus, for example, 
instead of coating a flat glass plate with tin-foil on 
either side, it might—as indeed it was—more con- 
yenient in practice to coat a wide-mouthed jar with 
tin-foil inside and outside. Ho explained that a 
jar of this sort was galled a Leyden jar, and an 
assemblage of such jars a Leyden battery. He 
promised to tell his audience more about these 
Leyden jars and their combinations on the occasion 
of the next lecture, which our readers, as well as 
Professor Tyndall’s audience, must patiently await. 
(To be continued.) 








Miblical Expositions. 
-— p= 
A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW, 


Cuartrer II.—Verse 11. 


“Anp when they were come into the house, they saw 
the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, 
and worshipped him.” 

The worship is offered to the child, but it is withheld 
from the mother. 

“And when they had opened their treasures, they 
presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh.” 

The gifts were suited to the dignity of the new-born 
king, and well suited to the lowly circumstances of 
Joseph and Mary... « 

To secure the life of the child, Joseph and Mary 
were to seek a refuge and a home in a land of strangers, 
and these costly presents from the Eastern Magi would 
provide the parents and the child with all things need- 
ful. Thus our heavenly Father, who knows what his 
children need, uses some of his servants as stewards to 
supply the wants of others. 

Several of the early fathers regarded the gifts of 
these Eastern sages as emblematical— 

1, The frankincense: an offering to Christ as the 
Divine Saviour. 

2. The gold: a tribute to Christ as King. 

3. The myrrh: a recognition of Christ as man. 

Some modern writers perceive in the gifts instruction 
conveyed to man; consequently, in their view of the 
Eastern presents— 

1, The frankincense is to be regarded as an emblem 
of piety towards God. 

2. The gold as indicating liberality to our fellow- 
men; and 

8. The myrrh as shadowing forth the purity that is 
needful for both soul and body. 

“They saw the young child.” 

Here on the one hand we behold the star, the princes 
of the East, and the royal gifts; on the other hand, 
an infant, a stable, a manger, persecution, and flight. 
These are paradoxes; therefore men ought, while pon- 
dering o’er the narrative of this flight of the Holy family 
into Egypt, to contemplate the union of power with 
Weakness in all things pertaining to the earthly history 
of Christ, 

At his Birth, cradled in a manger; but the angelic 
host carol forth the glory of his advent, and a star-like 
appearance, as we imagine, of the Shekinah—the glory 
of Jehovah—guides the nobles of the Hast to seek the 
New-born King. 








At his Baptism, the heavens open, the voice of | 


Jehovah is heard, the presence of the Holy Spirit is 
manifested, the Sonship of Christ is proclaimed, his 
spotless purity is asserted, and obedience to his teaching 
demanded. 

At his Temptation, the beatified inhabitants of heaven 
come down to earth, to be the servants of Christ in the 
wilderness. 

At his Transfiguration, his face did shine as the sun, 


| and his raituent was bright as the light; mortal eyes 


could not endure the radiance in which the Son of Man 
was invested. Moses, the giver of the law from the 
hand of God, and Elijah, the restorer of the law, were 
alike present to do honour to him who is the law- 
fulfiller. 

At his Crucifixion, the veil of the Temple—a won- 
derful production, thicker than the breadth of a man’s 
hand, and unrivalled for durability and strength—was 
rent in two, from the top to the bottom, and the Holy 
of Holies stood revealed to men. ‘The sun hid its face, 
and covered the earth with a sable mantle; the hills 
shook with terror; the rocks opened, and the dead came 
forth clad in the habiliments of the grave—all com- 
bining to affirm the truth of the words of the Roman 
soldier, “Truly this was the Son of God.” Wherever 
we discern acts of lowliness on the part of Christ, there 
also we perceive evidences of unlimited power. 


Verse 16, 


“Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of 
the wise men, was exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and 
slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all 
the coasts thereof, from two years old and under.” 

There is some difficulty in clearly understanding who 
are the various persons spoken of in sacred and in pro- 
fane history as members of Herod’s family. This arises 
from the frequent use of the same name. For example: 

Herod’s father was Antipater, and one of Herod’s 
sons was named Antipater. 

Herod’s sister was named Salome, his daughter was 
Salome, and his niece was also Salome. 

Herod’s uncle was named Joseph, a brother Joseph, 
and a nephew also Joseph. 

Herod’s second wife was Mariamne, and Herod’s third 
wife was Mariamne, and his great niece was named 
Mariamne. The second wife was Mariamne, the 
daughter of Alexander, King of Judea; and the third 
wife of the same name was daughter of Simon, the high 

riest, 
: One of Herod’s brothers was named Pheroras, and 
one of his nephews bore a similar name. 

Herod the Great had ten wives and fifteen children ; 
and different members of the family assumed similar 
names; hence the difficulty. It appears also that there 
were ten Herods. One Herod was the son of Mariamne, 
the second wife; another Herod was the son of Mariamne, 
the third wife. Herod Antipas was the son of Malthace, 
Herod’s fourth wife. There was also Herod the son of 
Cleopatra, King Herod’s fifth wife. A fearful fatality 
attended the family of Herod. Three of his brothers 
died violent deaths: one committed suicide, another 
was poisoned, and the third was killed in battle. Three 
of Herod’s sons, Aristobulus, Alexander, and Antipater, 
were all killed by their father’s command—the last was 
put to death only five days before Herod himself died. 
Besides putting to death Aristobulus his son by Mari- 
amne, he condemned to death Aristobulus his grandson, 
and also Aristobulus his great-grandson; and as if no 
amount of cruelty could satiate this tyrant, he slew the 
high priest, who was brother to the unfortunate Mari- 
amne; he slew her grandfather Hyrcanus, her mother 
Alexandra, and then killed Mariamne, The second 
Mariamne he divorced. His uncle Joseph he put to 
death; and finding his end approaching, and knowing that 
his demise would be a source of joy among the people, 
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he commanded the chief men of the nation to assemble 
at a given time and at an appointed place, and if this 
command were not obeyed, the offender was to be put 
to death; and when these nobles complied with the 
mandate, and assembled together, they were shut up in 
close custody as prisoners of State, and an order was 
given by the tyrant, that the whole of them should be 
massacred the instant he died, that grief, and nob. re- 
joicing, might prevail throughout the kingdom. With 
these evidences of King Herod’s ferocity, is there any- 
thing unreasonable in that portion of the Sacred history 
which speaks of Herod’s slaying the children in Beth- 
lehem? Surely scepticism must be sorely pressed for 
arguments against the truth of Christianity, to be com- 
pelled to found an objection upon the improbability of 
Herod’s committing this atrocity. oifon bey 

The population of Bethlehem and its vicinity could 
not exceed 2,000 persons, and of these not more than 
fifty could be under two years of age, or rather entering 
upon the second year. It is to be remembered it was 
only the male infants that were slain. It is only where 
the humanising principles of Christianity prevail that 
the life of a fellow-creature is justly estimated. It has 
been too often the cruel policy of despots of the East 
to consolidate the foundations of their thrones by the 
slaughter of all who had claim or power to dispute their 
authority. Jehu furnishesan example. The history of 
Abyssinia also records an instance of a tyrant ordering 
the destruction of nearly 400 children ; and an eminent 
writer quotes the case of a king of Pegu who fancied 
that a nephew’s claim to the throne would interfere 
with his plans, and therefore he sought to kill the 
child; and when he discovered that the youth was 
secreted by some of his nobles, he commanded that all 
the children of the grandeés, these children amounting 
to about 4,000, should: be put to death—a massacre 
much more terrible than that committed by the enraged 


King of the Jews. Herod’s cruel spirit appears to have 
descended to his son, for we are told that he put 3,000 
of the leading persons in the nation to death, in order 
that he might punish some supposed offence, 

Although the massacre of the innocents is now, by 
some persons, called in question, it does not appear to 
have been doubted by the writers who lived in almost 


apostolic times.  Celsus, with all his hostility to the 
Gospel, did not deny it; and Macrobius, a heathen 
writer who lived at the end of the fourth century, 
admits the fact. 

The silence of Josephus, the Jewish historian, is 
sometimes quoted as though it were a fatal objection; 
but these objectors do not bear in mind, that above 
ninety years had passed away before Josephus com- 
menced his history, and an event that was of no rare 
occurrence, and which found no place in the national 
records, was very likely to be passed by’ unnoticed. 
Omissions prove nothing. St.. Mark the Evangelist 
records the life of Christ; but he tells us not of the 
angel’s visit to Zacharias at Jerusalem; he tells us not 
of the angel’s visit to Mary at Nazareth ; he says nothing 
of the angel’s appearance to Joseph at Nazareth ; nor 
of the angelic host that manifested themselves to the 
shepherds at Bethlehem. He utters nota word about 
the Magi, nor the flight of Joseph and Mary and the 
infant Christ into Dgypt; nor does he tell us of the 
Saviour’s rejection by the men of Nazareth ; nor does 
he allude to the slaughter of the Galileans; nor to 
various other events which are recorded by the other 
Evangelists, 

Hven contemporary historians do not always relate the 
same facts, Suetonius tells us many things which 
Tacitus has omitted, and Dion Cassitis supplies the de- 
ficiency of both. The'silence of one historian as to a 
particular fact, can never be quoted as a valid objection 
when the fact stands recorded by other writers of equal 


K 89 : 


veracity. Even Josephus seems to refer to this cruc| 
| deed, for he saysin “ Antiq.,” i. 17,3, “Many slaughters 
followed the prediction of a new king.” Therefore the 

silence of Josephus.upon this portion of Jewish history 
lends no support to the caviller’s objection to the fact 
as recorded by St. Matthew in his Gospel, and we may 
say with a good man of past times, “ T feel as if I could 
afford to let many of these sceptical objections alone, 
and possess my soul in patience—in reading the reye. 
lation of God to man, and the deep truths therein con. 
tained. Iam prepared for difficulties I cannot explain, 
and for objections I cannot answer. Nevertheless, the 
word of God abideth, and his promise remaineth sure— 
that men shall know if they follow on to know tho 
Lord.” 

Verse 18, 


“Tn Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning. Rachel weeping for her 
children.” 

These words of Jeremiah relate in their primary sense 
to the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin which were by 
Nebuchadnezzar carried captives to Babylon, and in 
their way they passed through Rama. 

Rachel was buried at Bethlehem. Rama was in the 
tribe of Benjamin, which tribe sprang from Rachel, 


(To be continued.) 








ENOUGH. 


Dost thou need sunshine, heart ? 
Art weary of this cloudy, shadowed life— 
Of all this dark, unsatisfying strife ? 
There 7s'a sunny part, 
Where light and joy undimmed for ever shiue ; 
And Jesus says, poor heart, it may be thine. 


Dost thou need rest, my heart? 
Art thou so tired with care, and toil, and woe, 
And longing one unbroken peace to know ? 
There is a quiet part — 
A place where thou mayst go put off thy care-—- 
A blessed rest, which Jesus bids thee share. 


Dost thou need love, oh, heart ? 
Hast thou found all thy dear ones false and weak 
One pure, unchanged affection dost thou seek ? 
There is a loving part ; 
And thou mayst give out all thy sweetness there, 
To meet the love of Jesus, rich and rare, 





Dost thou need trust, my heart? 
Are all things faithless in this world below ? 
And dost thou long some truer thing to know? 
There is a faithful part— 
A hope which never fails, held out to thee— 
A trust in Jesus, whenee all fears may flee. 





Dost thou need joy, my heart? 
Ts sadness drooping o’er thy earthly way? 
And doth the night seem to o’er'reach the day? 
There is a joyful part— 
A place of bliss, where sorrow never lives— 
An “everlasting joy,” which Jesus gives. 


Dost thou need much, poor heart ? 
Art ever yearning, yet art never filled ? 
Hath earth thy weary longings never stilled? 
Oh ! seek that ‘‘ better part.” 
All fulness dwells in Him who once hath died. 
Go, heart, to Jesus— and be satisfied, 
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THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF “ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
> ee 
CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 
A BURST OF WILFULNESS. 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 
Forbade the gentler tear to flow, 
Scorr’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


AurnovueH Walter’s football triumphs prevented 
him from’ losing self-respect. and sinking into 
wretchedness or desperation, they did nof saye 
him from his usual arrears of punishment and 
extra work. Besides this, it annoyed him bitterly 
to be always, and in spite of all effort, bottom, or 
nearly bottom, of his form. He knew that this 
grieved and disappointed his parents nearly as 
much as himself, and he feared that they would 
not understand the reason which, in his case, ren- 
dered it excusable—yiz., the enormous amount of 
purely routine work for which other boys had been 
prepared by previous training, and in which, under 
his present discouragements and inconyeniences, he 
felt it impossible to recoyer ground. It was hard 
tobe below boys to whom he knew himself to be 
superior in every intellectual quality; it was hard 
for a boy really clever and lively, to be set down at 
once as an idler and dunce. And it made Walter 
very miserable. For meanwhile Mr. Paton had 
taken quite a wrong view of his character. He 
answered so well at times, construed so happily, 
and showed such bright flashes of intelligence and 
interest in parts of his work, that Mr. Paton, 
making no allowance for new methods and an un- 
trained memory, set him down, by an error of 
judgment, as at once able and obstinate, capable of 
doing excellently, and wilfully refusing to do so. 
This was a phase of character which always excited 
his indignation ; and it was for the boy’s own sake 
that he set himself to correct it, if possible. On 
both sides, therefore, there was some misunder- 
standing, and a consequent exacerbation of mind 
which told injuriously on their daily intercourse. 

Walter’s vyexation and misery reached its acme 
on the receipt by his fathor of his first school cha- 
racter, which document his father sent back for 
Walter’s own perusal, with a letter which, if not 
actually reproachful, was at least uneasy and dis- 
satisfied in tone, 

For the character itself Walter cared little, 
knowing well that it was founded throughout on 
misapprehension; but his father’s letter stirred the 
very depths of his heart, and made them turbid 
with passion and sorrow. He received it at dinner- 
time, and read it as he went across the court to the 
detention-room, of which he was now so frequent 
an occupant. It was a bright September day, and 

©longed to be out at some game, or among the 
hills, or on the shore. Instead of that, he was 
doomed for his failures to two long weary hours of 
mechanical ‘pen-driving, of which the results were 
torn up when the two hours were over. He had 
had no exercise for the last week; all his spare 
time had been taken up with impositions; Mr. Ro- 
ertson had given him a seyere and angry lecture 

t morning ; even. Mr. Paton, who rarely used 
strong language, had called him intolerable and 
incorrigible, and had threatened a second report. to 








the head master, because this was the tenth succes- 
sive Greek grammar lesson in which he had failed. 
Added to all this, he was suffering from headache 
and lassitude. And now his father’s letter was the 
eumulus of his misfortunes. A rebellious, indig- 
nant, and yiolent spirit rose in him. Was ho 
always, for no faulf of his own, to be bullied, 
baited, driven, misunderstood, and crushed in this 
way? Ifit was of no use trying to be good, and to 
do his duty, how would it do to try the other experi- 
ment—to fling off the trammels of duty and prin- 
ciple altogether ; to do all those things which 
inclination suggested and the moral sense forbade ; 
to enjoy himself; to declare himself on the side of 
pleasure and self-indulgence ? Certainly this would 
save him from much unpleasantness and annoyance 
in many ways, He was young, vigorous, active ; 
he might easily make himself more popular than 
he was with the boys; and as for the authorities, 
do what-he would, it appeared that he could hardly 
be in worse disrepute than now. Vice bade high. 
As he thought of it all, his pen flew faster, and his 
pe seemed to send the blood bounding through 

is yeins as he tightened the grasp of his left hand 
round the edge of the desk. 

Hitherto the ideal which he had set before him, 
as the standard to be attained during his school 
life, had been one in which a. successful devotion to 
duty, and a real effort to attain to ‘‘ godliness and 
good learning,” had borne the largest share. But on 
this morning a yery different ideal rose before him ; 
he would abandon all interest in school-work, and 
only aim at being a gay, high-spirited boy, living 
solely for pleasure, amusement, and self-indulgence. 
There were many such around him—herocs among 
their school-fellows, popular, applauded, and proud. 
Sin seemed to sit lightly and gracefully upon them. 
Endowed as he was with every gift of person and 
appearance, to this condition atleast he felt that he 
could easily attain. It was an ideal not, alas! un- 
natural to the perilous age 

“Which claims for manhood’s vice the privilege 
Of boyhood—when lawless will erects 
Honour’s gay temple on the Mount of God, 
And meek obedience bears the coward’s brand ; 
While Satan in celestial panoply 
With Sin, his lady, smiling by his sido, 
Defies all heaven to arms.” 


Yes; he would follow the multitude to do all 
the evil which he saw being done around him ; it 
looked a joyous and delightiul prospect. He gazed 
on the bright vision of sin, on the iridescent waters 
of pleasure; and did not know that the brightness 
was a mirage of the burning desert, the iridescence 
a film of corruption oyer a stagnant pool. 

The letter from home was his chief stumbling- 
block. He loved his father and mother with almost 
passionate devotion ; he clung to his home with an 
intensity of concentrated love. He really had tried 
to please them, and to do his best; but yet they 
didn’t seem to give him credit for it. Look at this 
cold reproachful letter ; it maddened him to think 
of it. 

There was only one thing which checked him. It 
was a little voice which had been more silent lately, 
beeause other and passionate tones were heard more 
loudly ; but yet. even from a child poor Walter had 
been accustomed to listen with. reverence to its 
admonitions., It was a voice behind him saying— 
** This is the way, walk ye in it;” now that he was 
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turning aside to the right hand or to the left. But 
the noble accents in which it whispered of patience 
were drowned just now in the clamorous turbulence 
of those other voices of appeal. 

The two hours of detention were over, and the 
struggle was over too. Walter drew his pen with 
a fierce and angry scrawl over the lines he had 
written, showed them up to the master in attend- 
ance with a careless and almost og sma air, and 
was hardly out of the room before he gave a shout 
of emancipation and defiance. Impatience and 
passion had won the day. 

He ran up to the playground as hard as he could 
tear to work off the excitement of his spirits, and 
get rid of the inward turmoil. On a grass bank at 
the far end of it he saw two boys seated, whom he 
knew at once to be Henderson and Kenrick, who, 
for a wonder, were reading, not green novels, but 
Shakespeare ! 

“Tl tell you what it is, Henderson,” he said ; 
“T can’t and I won’t stand this any longer. It’s 
the last detention breaks the boy’s back. I hate 
St. Winifred’s, I hate Dr. Lane, I hate Robertson, 
and I hate, hate, hate Paton!” he said, stamping 
angrily. 

** Hooroop !” said Henderson ; ‘‘so the patient 
Evyson is on fire at last. Tell it not to Dubbs!” 

“Why, Walter, what’s all this about?” asked 
Kenrick. 

** Why, Ken,” said Walter, more quietly, ‘‘here’s 
a history of my life: Greek grammar, lines, deten- 
tion, caning—caning, detention, lines, Greek gram- 
mar. I’m sick of it; I can’t and I won’t stand it 
any more!” 

** Whether,” spouted Henderson, from the yolume 
on his knee— 

«‘ Whether ’twere nobler for the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ?” 

‘‘End them I will,” said Walter ; ‘“‘ somehow, 
I'll pay him out, depend upon it.” 

‘Somehow, by hook or by crook,” said Somers, 
the head of the school, whose fag Walter was, and 
who, passing by at the moment, caught the last 
sentence; ‘‘what is the excitement among you 
small boys ?” 

‘The old story, pitching into Paton,” said Ken- 
rick, indifferently, and rather contemptuously, for 
he was a protégé of Somers, and felt annoyed that 
he should see Walter’s unreasonable display; the 
more so as Somers had asked him already, ‘* why 
he was so much with that idle new fellow who was 
always being placed lag in his form?” 

: brea it all about?” asked Somers, of Ken- 
rick, 

** Because he gets lines for missing his grammar, 
I suppose.” There was something in the tone 
which was especially offensive to Walter; for it 
sounded as if Kenrick wanted to show him the 
cold shoulder before his great friend, the head of 
the school. 

“Oh! that all? Well, my dear fellow, the 
remedy’s easy; work at it a little harder ;” and 
Somers walked on, humming a tune. 

‘*T wonder what he calls harder,” said Walter, 
shaking his fist; ‘* when I first came I used to get 
up quite early in the morning, and learn it till I 
‘was ~eR stupid ; I wonder whether he eyer did as 
much,’ 





‘Well, but it’s no good abusing Paton,” said | 
Kenrick; ‘‘of course, if you don’t know the lesson, 
he concludes you hayen’t learnt it.” 

‘* Thank you for nothing, Kenrick,” said Walter, 
curtly, ‘‘ come along Flip.” 

Kenrick was vexed; he was conscious of hayin 
shown a little coolness and want of sympathy ; me 
he looked anxiously after Henderson and Walte 
as they walked away. 

Presently he started up, and ran after them, 
‘Don’t be offended, Walter, my boy,” he said, 
seizing his hand. ‘I didn’t mean to be cold jug 
now; but, really, I don’t see why you should be » 
very wrathful against Paton ; what can a master do 
if one fails in a lesson two or three times running? 
he must punish one I suppose.” 

‘Hang Paton!” said Walter, shaking off his 
hand rather angrily, for he was now thoroughly 
out of temper. 

‘‘Oh! very well, Evson,” said Kenrick, whos 
chief fault was an intense ‘pride, which took fire 
on the least provocation, and which made hin 
take umbrage at the slightest offence; ‘‘ catch me 
making an advance to you again. Henderson, 
you left your book on the grass ;” and turning on 

is heel, he walked slowly away—heavy at heart, 
for he liked Walter better than any other boy in 
the school, and was half ashamed to break with 
him about such a trifle. 

Henderson, apart from his somowhat frivolous 
and nonsensical tone, was a well-meaning fellov. 
When he was walking with Walter, he had in- 
tended to chaff him about his sudden burst of 
ill-temper, and jest away his spirit of revenge; 
but he saw that poor Walter was in no mood for 
jokes, and he quite lacked the moral courage to 
give good adyice in a sober or serious way, or to 
recommend any course because it was right. This, 
at present, was beyond Henderson’s standard of 
good; so he left Waltor and went back for his 
book. 

And Walter, flinging into the schoolroom, found 
several idle fellows far more wicked than himself, 
and fed the fire of his wrath with the fuel of 
unbounded abuse, mockery, and scorn of Mr 
Paton, in which he was heartily abetted by the 
others, who hailed all indications that Walter was 
likely to become one of themselves. And that 
evening, instead of attempting to get up any 
of his work, Walter wasted the whole time of 
preparation in noise, folly, and turbulence ; 
for which he was duly punished by tho master 
on duty. 

He got up next morning breathing, with a sen% 
of defiance and enjoyment, his new atmosphere o 
self-will. Ife, of course, broke down utterly, more 
utterly than ever, in his morning lessons, and got 
a proportionately longer imposition. Going back 
to his place, he purposely flung down his books 
the desk, one after another, with a bang; and for 
each book which he had flung down, Mr. Pato 
gave him a hundred lines, whereupon he laughed 
sarcastically, and got two hundred more. ol 
scious that the boys were watching with some 
amusement this little exhibition of temper ani 
trial of wills, he then took out a sheet of papel 
wrote on it in large letters, the words ‘tw 
hundred lines for Mr. Paton,” and, amid Me 
pe of the form, carried it up to Mr. Patoms 

esk, 
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This was the most astoundingly impudent and | 


| jnsubordinate act which had ever been done to Mr. 
Paton for years, and it was now his turn to be 
angry. But mastering his anger with admirable 
determination, he merely said—‘‘ Eyson, you must 
be beside yourself this morning; it is very rarely, 
indeed, that a new boy is so far gone in disobedience 
as this. I have no hesitation in saying that you 
are the most audacious and impertinent new boy 
with whom I have ever had to deal. I must cane 
you in my room after detention, to which you will 
of course go.” i 

“Thank you, sir,” said Walter, with a smile of 
impudent sang froid ; and the form tittered again 
as fe walked noisily to his seat. But Mr. Paton, 
allowing for his violent frame of mind, took no 
notice of this last affront. 

Whereupon Walter, taking another large piece 
of paper, and a spluttering quill pen, wrote on it, 
with a great deal of scratching— 


Due from Evyson 


to 
Mr. Paton. 

For missing lesson . Fy ° 
For laying down books . . 
For laughing . . . ° 
For writing 200 lines. . . 

Detention, of course. 

Thank you for nothing. 


And on the other side of the sheet he wrote in 
large letters—‘‘ No go!” Which being done, he 
passed the sheet along the form. 

“Eyson,” said Mr. Paton, quietly, ‘‘ bring me 
that paper.” 

Walter took it up—looking rather alarmed this 
time, but with the side ‘‘ No go!” uppermost, 

“ What is this, Evson ?” 

“Number ninety sir,” said Walter, amid the 
now unconcealed laughter of the rest, who knew 
very well that he had intended it for ‘‘ No go.” 

Mr. Paton looked curiously at Walter for a 
minute, and then said—‘‘ Evson, Evson, I could 
not have thought you so utterly foolish. Well, you 
know that each fresh act must have its fresh punish- 
ment. You must leave the room now, and besides 
all your other punishments I must also report you to 
the ee ee You can best judge with what 
resu ig 
_ This was a mistake of Mr. Paton’s—a mistake of 
judgment only—for which he cannot be blamed. 
But it was a disastrous mistake. Had he been at 
all a delicate judge or reader of the phenomenon of 
character, he would have observed at once that at 
that moment there was a wild spirit of anger, a rank- 

g sense of injustice and persecution in Walter’s 

eart, which no amount of punishment could haye 
cowed. Walter just then might without the least 
difficulty have been goaded into some act of 
violence which would have rendered expulsion 
from the school an unavoidable consequence. So 
easy is it to petrify the will, to make a boy bad in 
spite of himself, and to spoil, with no intentions 
but those of kindliness and justice, the promise of a 
fair young life, For when the will has once been 
suffered to grow rigid by obstinacy—a result which 
18 very easy to avoid—no power on earth can bend 
it at the time. Had Mr. Paton sent Walter out of 
the room before; had he at the end said, ‘‘ Evson, 
Wa are not yourself to-day, and I forgive you,” 
Valter would haye been in a moment as docile and 


100 lines. 
300 lines, 
200 lines. 
A caning. 





as humble as a child. But as at was, he left the 
room quite coolly, with a sneer on his lips, and 
banged the door; yet the next moment, when he 
found himself in the court alone, unsupported by 
the countenance of those who enjoyed his rebel- 
liousness, he seated himself on a bench in the 
courtyard, hung his head on his breast, and burst 
into a flood of tears. If any friend could have seen 
him at that moment, or spoken one word in season, 
how much pain the poor boy might have been 
saved! Kenrick happened to cross the court; the 
moment Walter caught sight of him he sat with 
head erect and arms folded; but Kenrick was not 
to be deceived. He had caught one glimpse of 
Walter first ; he saw his eyes wet with tears, and 
knew that he was in trouble. He hung on his foot 
doubtfully for one moment; but then his pride 
came in; he remembered the little pettish repulse 
in the playground the day before ; the opportunity 
was lost, and he walked slowly on. 

a Walter’s heart grew as hard within him as a 
stone, 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 
WITH WIND AND TIDE. 


Ah! Diamond, thou little knowest what mischief thou 
hast done.—Lirge or Str Isaac Newron. 


THAT afternoon Mr. Paton, going into the com- 
bination-room, where the masters often met, threw 
himself into one of the arm-chairs with an un- 
wonted expression of yexation and diagust on his 
usually placid features. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter with you, Paton?” 
asked Mr. Robertson. ‘‘Is to-day’s Times too 
liberal for your notions, or what ?” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Paton; ‘‘ but I have just been 
caning Eyson, a new boy, and the fellow’s stubborn 
obstinacy and unaccountable coolness annoy me 
exceedingly.” 

‘*Oh, yes; he is a pupil of mine, I’m sorry to 
say, and he has never been free from punishment 
since he came. Even your strong rule seems to 
fail with him, Paton. What have you been obliged 
to cane him for?” 

Mr. Paton related Walter’s escapade. 

‘* Well, of course you had no choice but to cane 
him,” replied his colleague, ‘‘for such disobedience ; 
but how did he take it?” 

“Tn the oddest way possible. He came in with 
punctilious politeness, obviously assumed with sar- 
castic intentions. When I took up the cane, he 
stood with arms folded, and a singular dogged 
look; in fact, his manner disarmed me. You 
know I detest caning, and I really could not do it, 
never haying had occasion for it months together. 
I gave him two cuts, and then left off. ‘May I 
go, sir?’ heasked. ‘Yes,’ I said; and he left the 
room with a bow, and a ‘Thank you, sir.’ I 
am really sorry for the boy; for as I was obliged 
to send him to Dr. Lane, he will probably get 
another flogging from him.” 

‘‘ What a worthless boy he must be!” answored 
Mr. Robertson. 

‘*No, not exactly worthless; there’s something 
about him I can’t help liking; but most impudent 
and stubborn.” 

‘* Excuse me,” said Mr. Percival, another of the 
masters, who had been listening attentively to the 
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conversation. ‘I humbly venture to think that 
you're both mistaken in that boy, I like him 
exceedingly, and think him as promising a lad as 
any in the school. I never knew any boy behave 
more modestly and respectfully.” 

‘“‘ Why, how do you know. anything of him?” 
asked Mr. Robertson in surprise. . 

“Only by. accident. had once or twice 
noticed him among the detained boys, and being 
sorry to think that a new boy should be an habiiué 
of the extra school-room, I asked him one day why 
he was sent. He told me that it was for failing in 
a lesson, and when I asked him why he hadn’t 
learnt it, he said, very simply and respectfully, ‘I 
really did my yery best, sir; Sint it’s all new work 
to me.’ Look at the boy’s innocent, engaging 
face, and you may be sure that he was telling me 
the truth. 

“I’m afraid,” continued Mr. Percival, ‘* you'll 
think this very slight ground for setting m 
opinion against yours; but I was pleased wi 
Eyson’s manner, and asked him to come and take 
a stroll on the shore, that I might know something 
more of him. » Do you know, I never found a more 
intelligent companion. He was all life and viva- 
city ; it was quite a pleasure to be with him. Being 
new to the sea, he didn’t know the names of the 
commonest things on the shore; and if you had 
seen his face light up as he kept picking up whelks’ 
eggs, and mermaids’ purses, and zoophytes, and 
hermit crabs, and bits of procamium or coralline, 
and asking me all I could tell him about them, you 
would not haye thought him a stupid or worthless 
boy.” 

‘‘T don’t know, Percival; you are a regular con- 
juror. All sorts of ne’er-do-wells succeed under 
your manipulation. You're a first-rate hand at 
gathering grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles. Why, even out of that Caliban, old 
Woods, you used to extract a gleam of human 
intelligence.” 

‘Ho wasn’t a Caliban at all. I found him an 
excellent fellow at heart; but what could you 
expect of a boy who, because he was big, awk- 
ward, and stupid, was always getting flouted on 
all sides?” 

‘“‘You must have some talisman for trans- 
muting boys if you consider old Woods an 
excellent fellow, Percival. I found him a mass 
of laziness and brute strength. Do give me your 
secret.” 

“Try a little kindness and sympathy. I have 
no other secret.” 

‘‘ I’m not conscious of failing in kindness,” said 
Mr. Robertson, drily. ‘‘ My fault, I think, is being 
too kind.” 

‘‘To clever, promising, bright boys—yes; to 
unthankful and evil boys (excuso me for saying 
so)—no. You don’t try to descend to their dull 
level, and so understand their difficulties. You 
don’t suffer fools gladly, as we masters ought to 
do. But, Paton,” he said, turning the conversa~ 
tion, which seemed distasteful to Mr. Robertson, 
‘‘will you try how it succeeds to lay the yoke a 
little less heavily on Eivson ?” 

‘‘ Well, Percival, I don’t think that I’ve con- 
sciously bullied him. I can’t make my system 
‘lifferent to him and other boys,” 

‘* My dear Paton, forgive my saying that I don’t 
think that 9 rigid system is the fairest, Fish of 








very different sorts and sizes come to our nets, ang. | 
you can’t shove a turbot through the same mesh 
that barely admits a sprat.” 

[Pll think of what yon say; but I must leays 
him in Dr. Lane’s hands now,” said Mr. Paton, 

“Who, I heartily hope, will not flog him,” said 
Mr. Percival. 

“Why? I don’t see how he can do otherwise,” 

“ Because it will simply, drive him to despair; 
because, if I know anything of his character, jt 
will have an effect upon him incaleulably bad.” 

‘*T hope not,” said: Mr. Paton. . 

The conversation dropped, and Mr. Perciyal rm. 
sumed his nowspaper. 

(To be continued.) 
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Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By 
Joun Hannine SPEKE, Captain H.M. Indian Army, 
Blackwood and Sons, 1868. 8vo., pp. 658, 


[THIRD NOTICE. ] 


WE have now to describe the sojourn of Captain Speke 
in Uganda, that wonderful kingdom, where, to use his 
own words, “the government is as different from the 
other surrounding countries as those of Europe are 
compared to Asia.” 

On the 10th of January, 1862, Captain Speke left the 
hospitable abode of Rumanika, and, on the 16th, crossed 
the often spoken of Kitangulé river. There was some 
difficulty in crossing it, owing partly to a sudden and 
heavy fall of rain, partly to the superstitions of the 
boatmen. He thus speaks of it :— 

Once over, I looked down on the noble stream with con- 
siderable pride. About eighty yards broad, it. was sunk 
down a considerable depth below the surface of the land, 
like a huge canal, and is so deep, it could not be poled by 
the canoe-men ; while it runs at a velocity of from three to 
four knots an hour.—Page 263, 

They travelled through a low-lying, rich country, 
where, in fact, “ there was nothing that would not have 
grown, if it liked moisture and a temperate heat;” when- 
ever they ascended a hill, they could see— 

Stretching as far as the eye could reach towards the 
Nyanza, a rich, weil-wooded, swampy plain, containi 
large open atches of water, which not many years slot 


was assured, were navigable for miles, but now were 
ally drying up. Indeed, it appeared to me as if the Nyanza 
must Have once washed the foot’ of theso hills, but had 
shrunk away from its original margin.—Page 265, 

One of the great drawbacks to convenient or rapid 
marching was the number of what Captain Speke calls 
“ yush-drains.” Some were 160 yards wide and 14 fest 
deep, with a bottom formed of a pleasing combination 
of mire and water. He considered them to be “the 
last water left of the old bed of the Nyanza,’? 

Presently they got a most favourable picture of Equa 
torial Africa, They had stopped for, the night at 4 
village where dwelt an aunt of the king. She had sent 
them food. The whole scene was sg charming that 
Captain Speke writes with enthusiasm ;— 


I felt inclined to stop hero a month, ort was 80 
very pleasant, Tho temperature was: perfest * yond, 
a3 indeed they were everywhere, wore ag broad a3 oF 


woo ane 
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h roads, eut through the lon 
the hills and down through the tite in the dells—astrange 
contrast to the wretched tracks in all the adjacent countries. 


stopped I saw nothing but richness, and what ought to be 
wealth. ‘The whole land was a picture of quiescent beauty, 
with a boundless sea in the background.—Page 274, 


Then, again, we get a glimpse of forest sconery :— 


In the dells were such maguificent trees, they quite took 
me by surprise. Clean-trunked, they towered up just as 
so many great pillars, and then spread out their high 
branches like a canopy over us.—Page 278. 

One of the streams of water, the Mwarango river, 
flowed, not towards the lake, but towards the north, 
with a large volume of water. No wonder Captain 
Speke felt “delighted beyond measure.” Here was the 
first confirmation of his theory—that the great Nyanza 
lake drained itself down the northern slopes of Africa— 
and this was in all probability one of the branches of 
the Nile. 

On February 19th, they came in sight of the royal 
palace, situated nearly on the equator. 

It was a magnificent sight. A whole hill was covered 
with gigantic huts, such as I had never seen in Africa 
before. The brow and sides of the hill on which we stood 
were covered with grass huts, thatched as neatly as so 
many heads dressed by a London barber, and fenced 
all round with the tall yellow reeds of the common Uganda 
tiger-grass ; whilst within the enclosure the lines of huts 
were joined together, or partitioned off into courts, with 
walls of the same grass.—Page 287. 


Captain Speke was obliged to stayin Uganda from 
February to July, 1862. First, there was Captain Grant 
to wait for; and, secondly, there was the chance of com- 
municating with Mr. Petherick, who had started up 
the Nile to penetrate as far as he could southwards 
from Khartoum. 

It is difficult at first to realise the doseription which 
he gives of the court of King Mtesa. Rumanika was a 
gentleman, but Mtesa a monster of cruelty and vive. 
It cannot be said he was unkind to the travellers, but 
his treatment of them was dictated by mere selfishness. 
He considered that it redounded to his own glory to 
have a white man in his palace, No such signal mark 
of the favour of the gods had been conferred upon his 
father. It was, therefore, a good omen for himself. 
But everything about him was arranged on a sys- 
tem of punctilious etiquette that would allow of no 
familiar intercourse; so that Captain Speke had none 
of those entertaining and instructive conversations with 
him which he had enjoyed with Rumanika. The whole 
thing would be inexpressibly ludicrous, were it not 
too horrible for laughter... The court of Louis XIV, 
Was not more exactly ceremonious; the deeds of Nero 
not more wanton nor more cruel, At times he would 
be haughty and distant, stand on his dignity, and keep 
Captain Speke waiting for hours in his ante-room; then, 
like the farce after a tragedy, would occur a comic scene 
like the following. Captaiu Speke had been asked to 
shoot for the king’s gratification, He had brought down 
4 vulture on the wing, which fell, some distance off, in a 
garden enclosure :— 

The Waganda were for a minute all spell-bound with 
Mtonishmpent, when the king jumped frantically in the air, 





| 





grasses, straight over , clapping his hands above his head, and singing out, “ Woh, 


woh, woh! what wonders! O Bana, Bana!” (the term they 
applied to Captain Speke); ‘‘ what miracles he performs !” 


The huts were kept so clean and so neat, not a fault could | and all followed in chorus, ‘“ Now, load, Bana—load, and 
be found with them; the gardens the same. Wherever I | let us see you do it,” cried the excited king; but before I 


was half loaded, he said, ‘‘ Come along, come along, and let 
us see the bird.” Thon directing the officers which way to 
go—for, by the etiquette of the court of Uganda, every one 
must precede the king—he sent them through a court 
where his wives, afraid of the gun, had been concealed. 
Here the rush onward was stopped by newly-made fences, 
but the king roared to his officers to knock them down. 
This was no sooner said than done, by the attendants in a 
body shoving on and trampling them under, as an elephant 
would crush small trees to keep his course. So pushing, 
floundermg through plantain and shrub, pell-mell one upon 
the other, that the king’s pace might not be checked, or 
any one come in for a royal kick or blow, they came upon 
the prostrate bird. ‘‘ Wob, woh, woh!” cried the king 
again ; “‘there he is, sure enough. Come here, women— 
come, and look what wonders!” And all the women, in 
the highest state of excitement, ‘‘woh-wohed” as loud as 
any of the men.—Page 336, 


But there is a reverse to the medal, Majesty in 
Uganda does not always practise on vultures. He had 
one day been delighted at seeing Captain Speke shoot 
with a revolver a cow that was wanted for provision. 
Then— 

He loaded one of the carbines I had given him with his 
own hands, and giving it full-cock to a page, told him to 


| go out and shoot a man in the outer court; which was no 


sooner accomplished than the little urchin returned to 
announce his suecess, with a look of glee such as one would 
see in the face of a boy who had robbed a bird’s-nest, 
caught a trout, or done any other boyish trick. Tho king 
said to him, “And did you do it well?” ‘Oh, yes; 
capiially.” He spoke the truth, no doubt, for he dared 
not have trifed with the king; but the affair created hardly 
any interest. I never heard, and there appeared no curio- 
sity to know, what individual human being the urchin had 
deprived of life.—Page 293, 

Subsequently, when Captain Speke was living within 
the precincts of the palace, he says that nearly every 
day he saw one, two, or three of the wretched wives of 
the king led away to execution, crying out in the utmost 
despair and lamentation; but not a soul dared lift a 
hand to save any of them. One instance is almost too 
dreadful for belief. ‘Two wretched culprits were ordered 
to be executed. 

To make the example more severe, the king decreed that 
their lives should not be taken at once ; but being fed to 

reserve life as long as possible, they were to be dismem- 
bared bit by bit, as rations for the vultures, every day 
until life was extinct.—Page 379. 

Was evor any of the stories of cruclty handed down 
to us in Roman chronicles, and dismissed as fabulous 
from their horror, half so terrible as this? The author 
of these atrocities is “a good-looking, well-figured, tall 
young man of twenty-five.” He seemed to possess none 
of the good qualities of Rumanika; he was too self- 
important to care to inquire about other countries, and 
too flighty and capricious to answer any series of 
questions about his own. The Waganda profess a lofty 
disdain for money, and the king would not allow Captain 
Speke to buy provision for his men. Everything required 
should be sent. It is needless to say that he frequently 
forgot his promise, and the poor fellows were near 
starvation. He himself coveted every strange object he 
saw—a compass above all other things—and he would 
exult like a child over a string of heads, 
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We will now give Captain Speke’s general account of 
the foundation and present condition of the court. The 


legends tell that about eight generations back there came | 
a stranger to the Nyanza lake, called Uganda. The in- | 


habitants named him Kimera, and hailed him as their 
king. 
his hand, and a woman and dog sitting by his side, 
These have been the Uganda cognisance ever since, 
Mtesa always walks about with a dog in a string, and 
carries a spear in his right hand. 


Kimera, suddenly risen to eminence, grew proud and 
headstrong, formed a strong clan around him, whom he 
appointed to be his wakungu, or officers—rewarded well, 
punished severely—and soon became magnificent. Nothing 
short of the grandest palace, a throne to sit upon, the 
largest harem, the smartest officers, the best-dressed 

eople, even a menagerie for pleasure—in fact, only the 
bent of everything—would content him. Fleets of boats 
were built for war, and armies formed, that the glory of 
’ the king might never decrease. In short, the system 0 


government, according to barbarous ideas, was perfect. | 


Highways were cut from one extremity of the country 
to another, and all rivers bridged. No house could be 
built without its necessary appendages for cleanliness ; no 
person, however poor, could expose his person: and to 
disobey these laws was death.—Page 253. 


At the death of Kimera, the people chose one of his | 


sons to be king ; the rest were taken care of till the coro- 
nation of the prince-elect, a ceremony which takes place 
somewhat late in life—when all but two would be burnt 
to death. The king’s mother enjoys a power nearly equal 
to that of her son, and guides him in government, Both 
have their commander-in-chief, as well as other oflicers 
of high rank—as the king’s barber, governors of pro- 
vinces, admiral of the fleet, guardian of the king’s 
sisters, executioners, commissioners in charge of tombs, 
brewer, cook, and pages without number. 

Then, again, there are a crowd of subordinate officers 
—drummers, pea-gourd rattlers, flute players, cla- 
rionet players, and players on wooden harmonicons, and 
lastly men who whistle on their fingers; for music is 
half the amusement of these courts. Everybody in 
Uganda is expected to keep spears, shields, and dogs— 
the Uganda arms and cognisance. There is also a 
Neptune Mgussa, or spirit, who lives in the depth of 
the Nyanza, and guides, to a certain extent, the naval 
destiny of the king. 

It is the duty of all officers, generally speaking, to 
attend at court as constantly as possible; should they fail, 
they forfeit their lands, wives, and all belongings. ‘l'hese 
will be seized and given to others more worthy of them; as 
it is presumed that either insolence or disaffection can be 


the only motive which would induce any person to absent 
himself for any length of time from the pleasure of secing 


his sovereign. Tidiness in dress is imperatively necessary, | 


and for any neglect of this rule the head may be the forfeit. 
The punishment for such offences, however, may be com- 
muted by fines of cattle, goats, fowls, or brass wire. All 
acts of the king are counted benefits, for which he must be 
thanked ; and so every deed done to his subjects is a gift 
received by them, though it should assume the shape of 
flogging or fine ; for are not these, which make better men 
of them, as necessary as anything? The thanks are ren- 
dered by grovelling on the ground, floundering about and 
whining after the manner of happy dogs, after which they 
rise-up suddenly, take up sticks—spears are not allowed to 
be carried in court—make as if charging the king, jabbering 
as fast as tongues can rattle, and so they swear fidelity for 
all their lives, 

No one dare stand before the, king whilst he is either 
standing still or sitting, but must approach him with 
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He took his station on a stone, with a spear in | 
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downcast eyes and bended knees, and kneel or sit when 
arrived. To touch the king’s throne or clothes, even by 
accident, or to look upon his women, is certain death, 
When sitting in court holding a levee, the king invariably 
has in attendance several women, evil-eye averters, or gor. 
' cerers. ‘They talk in feigned voices, raised to a shrillness 
almost amounting to a scream. To complete the picture of 
the court, one must imagine a crowd of pages to run royal 
messages; they dare not walk, for such a deficiency in zeal 
to their master might cost their life. A further fea. 
ture of the court consists in the national symbols already 
referred to—a dog, two spears, and shield. 

With the company squatting in a large half-circle or 
three sides of a square, many deep, before him, in the hol- 
low of which are drummers and other musicians, the king, 
sitting on his throne in high dignity, issues his orders for 
the day. ‘To execute them, the commander-in-chief tells 
off the divisional officers, who are approved by the king, 
and the matter is ended in court. ‘I'he divisional officers 
then find subordinate officers, who find men, and the army 
proceeds with its march, 

As to the minor business transacted in court, culprits 
are brought in bound by officers, and reported. At once 
the sentence is given, perhaps awarding the most torturous, 
lingering death, probably without trial or investigation, 
| and for all the king knows, at the instigation of some one 
| influenced by wicked spite, If the accused endeavour to 
| plead his defence, his voice is at once drowned, and the 
miserable victim dragged off in the roughest manner by 
those officers who love their king, and delight in promptly 
| carrying out his orders. . An officer observed to 
salute informally, is ordered for execution, when everybody 
near him rises in an instant, the drums beat, drowning his 
cries, and the victim of carelessness is dragged off, bound 
by cords, by a dozen men at once. Another man exposes 
an inch of naked leg whilst squatting, and is condemned to 
the same fate. 

Fines of cows, goats, and fowls are brought in and pre- 
sented; they are smoothed down by the offender's hands, 
| and then applied to his face, to show there is no evil spirit 
| lurking in the gift; then thanks are proffered for the 
| leniency of the king in letting the since off so cheaply, 
| and the pardoned man retires, full of smiles, to the ranks 

of the squatters, 
Stick-charms, being pieces of wood of all shapes, sup- 
posed to have supernatural virtues, and coloured earths, 
endowed with similar qualities, are produced by the royal 
| magicians, ‘The master of the hunt exposes his spoils, such 
as antelopes, cats, 
| in nets, and placed in baskets; zebra, lion, and butfialo 
| skins being added. The fishermen bring their spoils; also 
| the gardeners. ‘I'he cutlers show knives and forks, made 
of iron inlaid with brass and copper; the furrier, most 
beautifully sewn patchwork of antelopes’ skins; the habit- 
maker, sheets of bark clothing; the blacksmith, spears; 
the maker of shields, his productions; and so forth; but 
nothing is ever given without rubbing it down, then rub- 
bing the face, and going through a long form of salutation 
| for the gracious favour the king has shown in accepting it. 
| §$trict as the discipline of the exterior court is, that of 
the interior is not less severe. Tho pages all wear turbans 
made from aloe fibres, Should a wife commit any trifling 
indiscretion, either by word or deed, she is condemned to 
execution on the spot, bound by tho pages and dragged 
out.—Pages 255-209, 





bonny ines, curious rats, &c., all caught 


| 


Such is the court of Uganda. How tantalising must 
| it have been to Captain Speke to have been compelled 
| to pass weeks in such a place, with such a tormentor as 
King Mtesa to interfere with everything ! 

Once only did he get to the Nyanza, and then it was 
to attend the king on a boating excursion, where “the 
| king’s hurry-scurry about everything he undertook to 
'do, without the smallest forethought, preparation of 


warning,” made him glad to get back to the society of 


| his “ children,” as he called the blacks who had attended 
| him from Zanzibar. 
| In our next article we shall recount the conclusion 


| of the journey, and the yoyage down the Nile to Egypt. 


as 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SAOCRIFIO“B. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC. 
— = 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SCENE II,: PERSONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
A catm and cloudless afternoon in the first week of 
October, 1846. The spot, a narrow by-way on the 
northern side of Hornsey Wood; on either side of the 
green-turfed road, high banks of forest trees and scrub, 
the disorderly grandeur of noble timber, and a jungle of 
stunted bushes; over-head, blue sky, fit for a poet’s May 
Day ; on the ground, patching the bush grass, resting on 
ragged briars, or lying in long, shapeless heaps, a profusion 
of fallen leaves, red and brown, yellow and dusky scarlet ; 
at foot of each ascent, right and left, the trunks of 
some half-dozen trees, felled twelve months before, and 
waiting the pleasure of the timber-merchant who has 
agreed to drag them away at his convenience. Just such 
a wood as a family of gipsies, or a company of vagrant 
hawkers would settle in for days together. Seated on 
the timber, and defended from the merry west wind, that 
sways the boughs and is rapidly adding to the piles of 
sere leaves, Ida, Flo, and Edward, Mr. Newbolt is not 
of the party : there are fat pheasants in Norfolk, and the 
member for Harling is shooting them down, Fo is 
painting a litter of autumn leaves; Edward is employed 
in like manner, working at a picture which appeared in 
the exhibition of 1847, bearing the title of “ Red and 
Brown ;” Ida has an open book in her lap ; she has been 
reading to her best friends, but at the present moment 
both reader and listeners have had enough of Coleridge. 

Scene No. 2. 

Roll it away. The public have had enough of it. 

“ How old were you when you first began to study 
art?” inquired Flo of Edward. 

“Really I can’t tell you, Miss Flo. When I was a 
mere child, I used to sit on the floor and amuse myself 
with drawing animals, chairs, tables, men’s faces on a 
slate. You would scarcely call that studying art; yet I 
suppose I was then learning the A BC of art. Ihad in 
my childhood a fondness for copying forms on paper: 
and one of the first presents my dear father gave me was 
a box of paints, and a few cheap brushes, At the school 
where I was educated, I learnt to draw and play with 
water-colours ; the boys, though they didn’t think much 
of me in other respects, gave me credit for being a genius 
in the drawing room: but my master was a poor fellow 
at his business ;* he knew little, and could, of course, 
only teach less, A man always knows more than he can 
teach, more, also, than he can show in his works,” 

“But surely,” observed Ida, “you can look back to 
some point of time when an enthusiasm, a passion for art 





took possession of you. One of your profession told me 
not long since that every great artist could tell the | 





* When Edward Smith was a school-boy, the school in which 
he was educated was not so fortunate as to have an excellent | 


art-professor like Mr. Paul Naftel, who in this present year (1864) | 
teaches the boys of Edward's old college the rudiments of art. | 


particular half-hour of his existence which determined 
his career, and made him a painter.” 

“Possibly your informant was right; but then, Miss 
Newbolt, I am not a great artist.” 

“ But you will be a famous landscape painter one day,” 
interposed Flo warmly. “I heard Mr. Buckmaster tell 
papa, only last week, that you would be an Academician 
before you had your first grey hair. They were his 
words,” 

“Mr. Buckmaster didn’t intend me to hear them, Miss 
Flo,” returned the artist, not displeased at what the girl 
hadsaid. And then turning to Idahecontinued. “But 
though Iam no more than a simple private in a noble 
army, and do not aspire to a chief command, I can 
remember. when the artist-ardour—I don’t know what to 
term it; a poet would call the like fervour, inspiration— 
seized me, and I resolved to be an artist by profession, if 
my father would let me.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Flo, speaking for herself and 
her sister, and in no way doing Ida injustice by thus 
making her a partner in her curiosity. 

Naturally the sisters wished to know about the past 
experience and personal history of the young man who 
had in an unusual manner become their associate, ay 
more, their close friend. In confidence they had remarked 
to each other, how little definiteinformation they possessed 
about him; and though delicacy kept them from prying 
into what he did not spontaneously reveal, natural 
feminine curiosity made them alert to catch up the few 
particulars concerning his private interests and pursuits, 
which he let fall from time to time. But those par- 
ticulars up to the present time had been very trivial. 
That he was Mr. Buckmaster’s favourite pupil; that he 
was well-looking, a pleasant companion, and a most 
acceptable addition to their quiet life; that he had given 
great promise of being an eminent artist; and that he 
had a fine, generous, heroic temper, formed nearly the 
entire sum of all they could say about him with certainty. 
They wanted to know where he was born, and where he 
had been educated; who his parents had been, and how 
he had passed his boyhood. 

“T was in my fifteenth year, and had been very ill 
with a low fever. The doctor, when I became convales- 
cent, said he had never before attended a patient who so 
nearly crossed the threshold of death, and yet recovered. 
My dear father nursed me as books say women will nurse 
those whom they love; and his hands raised me up, 
when others thought I was being lowered into my grave. 
Dear, dear father ! I was still very weak, and he had led 
me out for a hundred yards or so, behind our cottage, 
when I turned faint, and sitting down on a bed of purple 
heather and blazing gorse rested myself. The merry 
dancing bay was before me; and as I lay at the foot of a 
granite mound, I could see the quiet church, whither I 
hoped to go again on the following Sunday. The breeze 
and the lovely scene soon sent away the faintness ; and 
my father, leaving me for a very few minutes, went back 
to the cottage to give Lisette some directions for my 
comfort. I was alone; alone where there was such a 
wealth of beauty on every side. Miss Newbolt, I couldn’t 
make you realise the scene. The pink granite ledges 
and boulders, softly toned down with lichens and mosses; 
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the multitudes of graceful forns, swaying their heads 
like joyous, reasoning ¢reatures, as the light breeze 
caught them; the church, peeping through the trees 
which rustled over my mother’s grave (she died. when I 
was three years old, but I can remember her face) ; the 
pure sea, frisking and lashing against the unheeding 
sand; and all about me the warm, rich glow of the 
heath-blossom, and the dazzling gorse’; near me the hea- 
ther was not less visible than the gorse flowers; but 
far away in the plain, the purple was devoured by the 
yellow, so that in the right-hand distance the eye saw 
nothing but the gorgeous ‘bed of gold. I shall never 
forget those few minutes. ‘They made me an artist. 
When my father returned——~” 

At which point the speaker paused abruptly. 

“ Well?” said Ida, quickly. 

“Do go on,” implored Flo. 

“T have told enough,” rejomed Bdward, speaking 
with unwonted quickness (usually his utterance was 
very slow). 

“No, no!” 

“Tl go on, if you wish me. When my father re- 
turned, he found me clutching handfuls of the purple 
and yellow blossoms, pressing them to my lips and 
kissing them, as if they were living things, and sobbing 
like a child, I was @ boy of fourteen years; but I 
couldn’t help myself,, The weakness of the fever must 
be my excuse... Don’t thimk the worse of me for having 


cried over a handful of wild flowers,” 
Edward’s eyes were not, often bright with tears. The 
“ melting mood” was not his ordinary humour; but the 


force of the stirring recollections into which, he had 


been led was such that he was. nearly breaking down,’ 


under emotions of passionate tenderness-—-of affectionate 
regret. 
walked homewards by himself. 

Nor were his the only wet.eyes there, 

Ida raised her book, and turned over its leayes. Flo 
busied herself with her box of colours. 

“You see,’ said Ida, returning her book to its place 
on her lap, and breaking the silence with her customary 
voice, “ my friend was right, Mr. Smith, when he 
said that every true artist could tell‘the point of time 
that decided him to become one of Art’s followers, 
Nature gaye you the command,” 

“And till I came to London,” returned the young 
man, cheerily, “ Nature was my chief teacher, J lived 
surrounded by such glorious scenery, it is no marvel 
that I grew up a lover of Nature.” 

“Where was it? ” asked Flo, 

* Possibly you haye been there.” 

“Possibly. If you tell me the name, Iwill tell you 
if I know the country.” 

“You have given us such a.charming seene,” sug- 
gested Ida, “that we want to hear more.of your king- 
dom, Mr. Smith, Give us some pictures, and we will 
guess from them the neme.of: the country, Come, in- 
troduce us to your kingdom.” 

“You ought not to make me tell when I am giving 
Miss Flo a lesson,” 

“This isn’t a lesson,” protested Flo, eagerly; “you 
gave me my lesson before luncheon. This. afternoon 
we've heen at holiday work; and T’vye done enough 


He would gladly have left the ladies, and, 





painting to-day. : 80 I megn to sit idle, and hear you 
describe to us your own country.” 

“Well; I will do my best'to obey,” returned Edward, 
in his sprightliest manner. “My kingdom is surrounded 
by the sea. Itisnot alargekingdom; many a timo I 
have walked through it, from north to south, between 


sunrise and sunset; and from east to west, between 


breakfast and supper. It is a very little island home.” 

“ You are going to take us to one of the Hebrides,” 
cried Fle, gleefully. 

“Though it is small, my kingdom in the sea has great 
privileges, It makesits own laws, having a parliament 
of its own for that éspecial purpose. It has its own 
coinage, so liberally arranged that if you go there with 
a shilling in your pocket, you can get thirteen magnifi- 
cent pence in exchange for it; you may buy a peach 


| for a penny, pay for it with a shilling, and have twelve- 


pence returned to you,” i 

“ Delightful!” exclaimed Flo ; “ the poor authors and 
sempstresses ought te live there.” 

“My kingdom has.its own army; and very gallantly 
once upen a time if fought against the French, when 
brave Major Privson drove them from the land, and fell 
like Nelson and Wolfe in the arms of victery. Of 
course, a country with a legislature, army, and coinage 
of its own, has .a capital; and I can assure you, the chief 
city of my kingdom will repay you fer the trenble of 
visiting it, It is a cosy, snug, little capital ; its old part 
nestling at the foot of bold hills; its flocks of new villas, 
superbly engardened, wandering up steep ascents. It has 
not many more than twelve thousand. inhabitants; but 
though it isa wee borough, there is a rare and very 
picturesque grandeur in some of its parts, The harbour 
is a noble refuge for the many vessels that enter it, 
running away from the wrath of the ocean, which is 
seldom calm within miles’ range of my island; and over 


| the harbour, built,up on ancient rocks, ‘frown,castle and 


fort, made of granite, like the ground on which thoy 


| stand. The city is a compact mest of straight, narrow 


streets, abounding in pieturesque corners and quaint 
buildings ; and en summers’ nights it is very pleasant to 
watch the bustling throng of the little, streets—men in 
blouses, women wearing quaint, white caps, and wealthier 
people gay with finery.” 

“Has it a picture gallery?” asked Flo, “Do the 
people care for art?” 

Edward smiled at the question, and went on smiling 
as he answered, “ They don’t care much for art or artists. 
There’s.a wonderful child there, though, a little boy, 
named Millais, who'll be a.great artist some day, if he 
live, That child’s drawings are the most marvellous 
child’s drawings I ever saw. They have also a public 
statue; let me describe it you, In the chief square of 
the city (a square not much smaller than Mr. Newbolt’s 
stable-yard), standing on the old market ‘High Stone,’ 
is a brass-covered figure of a man; he has a baton in 
his hand, a wreath of leaves round his head, and he 
seems to be dancing a dance of triumph. That precious 
work of art was swept on shore by the wild waves, and 
the islanders picking it up, rightly judged that it had 
not been sent to them without an object.” 

“Tt must be the figure-head of a wrecked vessel,” 
said the younger of Edward’s listeners, 
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“Pardon me, Miss Flo, it was the figure-head of a 
vessel, it ts the statue of a British king. ‘The islanders 
are very loyal—they always have beén very loyal to the 
throne of Great Britain (of which kingdom the island 
is a dependency); and when they picked up the figure- 
head, they carried it to their loyal parliament, who made 
the waif a means of showing devotion to their king. 
A special meeting of parliament debated what should be 
done with the statue, and during the discussion, an in- 
fluential member of the assembly spoke to this effect : 
‘We are a loyal people, and have’ long wished for a 
statue of. our good king, George II.—may he long live 
to reign over us’, Hitherto we have not been able to 
afford to pay a suitable sculptor for one; but Britannia, 
who rules the waves, knowing our wants, has brought us 
the object of our desires. Brother legislators, I move 
that this figure bo regarded as a statue of good King 
George, that it be placed in our chief square in honour 
of our good king, and that we commend all our loyal 


of our royal master.” ‘The motion was seconded, and 
unanimously carried ; the vote being subsequently re- 
corded in the archives of the parliament. I need not 
say tho resolution was acted upon; and to this present 
time, the people of my island regard the figure as a 
semblance of King George Ii.” 

“Do you really mean what you say, Mr: Smith ?” 
asked Ida, 

“T always ‘mean ‘what I say. I assure you I have 
been only stating plain fact.” 

Readers, it should ‘be observed, may satisfy themselves 
of Edward’s truthfulness in this matter, by making a 
voyage to the young artist’s island, and inspecting, first 
the statue, and then the parliamentary record. The 
place in which the figure stands on the old market cross, 
has of course been christened Royal Square. 

“But tell -us,” said Flo, “ more about the scenery of 
the island? 

“Wo give you only a faint conception of ‘its beauties 
would take me hours; they are so many, and so widely 
different. The south coast of my island slopes down to 
the sea with smiling curves the north is bold with 
magnificent rocks and yawning precipices, I can take 
you to points where you gaze down fearfully at, the 
waters, rising and beating against Nature’s rugged ram- 
parts, hundreds of feet beneath you; where you see 
waves emerald green, labouring against waves that are 
blue as sapphire ; where the mighty waters make ever- 
lasting tumult; whilst from cliff to cliff over resounding 
chasms, the gulls never rest from flying to and fro, 
flapping their long white wings, and plaining piteously. 
Caves there are into which I could guide. you safely by 
the sands when the tide is low, and whore you may sit 
on huge granite boulders, which the rollicking billows 
have floundered oyer and broken against for ages and 
ages. I have rested in them, and watched the lines of 
surf, creeping and erawling, like vicious serpents, over 
the smooth sands, making! me almost. think they had a 
cruel intent to hem me in and destroy me, I cam Jéad 
you over hills, dowa whose steep sides the roads have 
been cut like wreathing snakes, because mo beast of 
burden could make the straight descent ; sand as you 
slowly travel slong them, you get at every turn of the 
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circuitous routes new glimpses of ‘bay and foreland, 
reach and promontery, high conical rocks, upon whose 
ledges fruits of Australia and flowers of the tropics 
ripen and blossom in the open air; valley passes, too, 
rich with timber and pasturage, and sheltering drowsy 
hamlets and village spires, Nature meant it for a wild 
spot; but she made it too beantiful for solitude, every- 
where men have made a garden of it. Bright white 
villas sparkle on heights accessible only to strong 
climbers; and ancient castles — strongholds of the 
mighty feudal time—are conspicuous on the cliffs to 
mariners far away. Now you have seen the coasts, 
Pll take you through the interior of the island. 
Shall I?” 

“Do, do, Mr. Smith,” cried Mo. “Iam not at all 
tired, but fresh and ready for another journey.” 

“The inland is as various in style as the parts bor- 
dering on the ocean. Garden though the island is, you 
can find patches of heath and uninclosed’ common in it, 
but they are few and of small extent. Then, for miles, 


| I can drive you through fat farms, beautiful as the vales 


of South Devon, and ‘peaceful as the modést nooks of 
Suffolk, There is closer country still, where the 
widest roads offer passage for no more than one car- 
riage, save at points where travellers draw aside to make 
way for those whom they encounter; where the 
stranger is constantly thinking himself in the orna- 
mental grounds of a private park, though he is march- 
ing on the public thoroughfare; where, for miles, the 
trees of the opposite banks interlace their branches, 
making straight tunnels of greenery, or fashioning 
bowers, under which, by sharp, sudden turns, the intri- 
cate, tortuous lanes lead down into darksome dells. 
You'd better not try to cross the island without a 
guide; you’d soon lose yourself. Ever and again you 
come on antique manor-houses—warlike in aspect as 
military forts, but still right cosy homesteads—on 
churches and towers, villages and lonely cabins. The 
granite of my kingdom surrounds you at every step; 
the peasants’ huts, the very gateposts are made of gra- 
nite, ahd so are the roads on which your horses step, 
and the wayside banks betwixt which you travel. But 
you mayn’t think of the granite as you do of the hard, 
noisy stones of London streets. In my island, the 
granite walls are clothed with mosses and lichens, trail- 
ing plants and glistering blossoms; and the granite 
reads are lightly covered with the fine, rich soil, than 
which no soil of earth yields a greater exuberance of 
vegetation. Oh! Miss Newbolt, it is an earthly para- 
dise, is that little kingdom by the sea. It is rare 
joy to watch the dawn break on Gorey Castle, and see 
the glowing sunset light up the pink granite rocks, 
and the masses of purple heather on their ledges, till 
they seem as if they would in an instant burst out in 
glorious, golden fire !” 

“Capital! - eapital!” eried Ida. “Now, tell me, 
what language do the natives speak ?” 

*Bnglish, come of them, for they are our fellow- 
countrymen; others speak another tongue. If you 
enter the peasants’ cottages in the heart of the island 
at nightfall, you may hear lisping children, at their 
mothers’ knees, praying to God in French,” 

*Yon’ve been describing Guernsey ?” 
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“No. I went to school at Elizabeth’s College, in 
Guernsey. St. Peter’s Port was my Alma Mater; but 
Jersey was my kingdom.” 

“ And the quaint little capital you mentioned is St. 
Helier’s ?” asked Ida, 

“ Exactly.” 

“Dear me, then,” cried Flo, “you have, after all, 
been describing no better place than Jersey ?” 

“No better place, Miss Flo! Who has taught you to 
despise Jersey ?” 

“Why, surely,” answered the girl, with a curl on her 
lip, “it’s a paltry place; though from your description 
it must be beautiful to those who love nature.” 

“ But why a paltry place?” insisted Edward. 

“ Perhaps I am going to say a foolish thing; but the 
truth is, I thought Jersey was no more than a refuge 
for dishonest and broken-down people, who run away 
from England to escape their creditors, and fly from 
the punishment of the English law. It is full of dis- 
honourable debtors and malefactors, isn’t it? I am 
sure I have heard papa say so.” 

This speech, made in all innocence, without. a suspi- 
cion that it was addressed to one whom it would pain 
acutely, caused Edward to spring from his seat on the 
tree-stem, and flush with the scarlet of momentary hu- 
niliation. 

“Dear me! Mr. Smith,” cried Flo, rising also with 
haste, “I hope I have said nothing I oughtn’t to have 
said. What have I done wrong?” 

“Nothing — nothing, Miss Flo,” answered the 
young artist. “You didn’t mean to hurt me, 
You couldn’t imagine your words would hurt me, 
When I was a child in arms, Miss Flo, my dear 
father was ruined by a foolish speculation, and went to 
live in Jersey, because he had become a very poor man, 
that is, a very poor man compared with what he had 
been. He was one of those Jersey debtors. But 
debtors are not always dishonourable. Often they are 
no more than unfortunate.” 

This explanation and concluding assurance were 
spoken slowly, without. the slightest tone of resent- 
ment or irritation. Far from seeming angry in his 
pain, the speaker, by his voice and attitude, expressed 
something of apology for thus alluding to a private and 
personal sorrow ; thereby causing Flo and Jda to under- 
stand that he was candid in stating the secret cause of 
hisannoyance. Not because in petty spite he wished to 
repay a few careless words with a galling reproof, but 
because he felt that openness on the subject was due to 
his own dignity and his father’s memory. 

Both the ladies understood him. 

And Flo, holding out her hand, prettily said—“I 
have a heedless tongue; but you can make allowance 
for its foolish speeches. You are very generous, Mr. 
Smith, not to be angry with me.” 

“He must be a strange man who could be angry with 
you, Miss Flo,” was Edward’s answer. 

Fortunately, footman Thomas walked up the drift- 
way at this crisis, and having made a suitable act of 
obeisance to his mistress, announced that the carriage 
was waiting in the lane hard by, in readiness to convey 
the party back to the Clock House. 

Whereupon Flo and Edward packed up their brushes 





and paint, and in another three minutes they had 
turned their backs on the red-leaf glen, and stood by 
the side of Ida’s carriage. 

“ You will come home, and dine with us?” said Ida, 
when Edward had handed her and her sister to their 
seats. 

“ Not to-day, thank you,” answered Edward. “ Thomas 
has taken charge of my box and other belongings; but 
I must go back to town.” 

So the word was given to the coachman; and the 
carriage rolled away, leaving Edward in the lane, 
watching the equipage till it was out of sight. 

“That was an unlucky speech of yours, Flo,” said 
Ida, when they had waved their hands to the artist, and 
driven away. 

“Don’t speak about it, Ida,” answered Flo. “I 
could cry like a child for shame and vexation; and—I 
feel such pity for him.” 

So nothing more passed on the matter at that time. 

But two days afterwards, when Mr. Newbolt had re- 
turned from Norfolk, the sisters told their father all 
that Edward had said about Jersey, mentioning, in con- 
clusion, Flo’s unlucky speech and Edward’s answer. 

“ Poor lad! ” observed John Harrison Newbolt, gene. 
rously. The strong man had little pity for the weak- 
nesses of men, or for their misfortunes consequent on 
their own acts; but he always abounded in sympathy 
for persons struggling against difficulties, for which they 
were not individually accountable, so long as the diffi- 
culties did not lessen their vigour of mind or body. 
“T had more than a suspicion that his antecedents com- 
prised some ugly story. Indeed, Buckmaster told me 
that he was the son of a gentleman of good condition, 
who had fallen into a scrape. Ay, and to be sure, 
Buckmaster told me that when Edward’s father fell 
under a cloud, he changed his name to Smith, for pru- 
dential reasons. Well, well, whatever the youngster’s 
father was fool enough to do can make no trouble for 
us; and for myself, I like him all the more for his sen-. 
sitive pride on the subject, and his pluck in saying what 
he did. We must be careful never to say anything 
which may make him think that we are curious about 
the dark, ugly story. He’s a noble fellow! ” 

By .which speech Flo’s interest in her tutor was 
greatly heightened ; and the warm-hearted child-woman, 
instead of shrinking from him as the son of a disgraced 
sire, began to wish that she could console him in moments 
when the memory of his private troubles, the memory 
of the misfortunes that fell on the father whom he often 
mentioned in terms of strong affection, weighed most 
heavily upon him. Moreover, after the fashion of ro- 
mantic girls who love to idealise the object of their 
kindly regard, she wondered who Edward’s father, that 
fallen “gentleman of good condition,” could be, and 
exercised her brains in making conjectures as to the 
mystery of her friend’s parentage, until Edward became 
in her mind the hero of more than one exciting drama, 
the lord of many air-built castles, 

Thus— 

Flo had learnt to honour the young artist: 

Had learnt to pity him: 

Had grown to feel deep interest in him: 

Had come to regard him asa sort of unrecognised hera. 


—— 
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Surely, Edward would have found it an easy task to 
win the love of the girl whom he loved; but who he 
was resolved should never love him, 

(To be continued.) 








UNITARIANISM NOT “THE TRUTH.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN SULLIVAN.” 
—o— 


VIII.—THE INADEQUACY OF THE SOCINIAN 
HYPOTHESIS—(concluded.) 


OweEN. Good day to'you. I was sorry we had to 
break off on Sa ; [hope you will now be able 
to finish that part of the subject. 

Waiter. I should think we may easily do so. 
We were speaking, you know, of the dislike of the 
Unitarians to the doctrine of substitution—to the 
doctrine of man’s forgiveness on account of Christ’s 
sacrifice. Now, before we g° on, let us pause for 
a moment, and ask, What do Unitarians propose, 


in lieu of this scheme of redemption through 
Christ’s death ? 

OwEN. Oh! they maintain, I know, that man is 
saved by the mere free forgiveness of his heavenly 
Father. But I confess that there are some pa 8 
in Scripture which make me fear to embrace thi 
e and perhaps delusive hope. 


va 
HITE. Yes, there are many such passages. 
All through the Bible we find the plainest and most 
positive declarations, that sin shall be punished, 
and punished everlastingly. ‘‘ The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God” (Ps. ix. 17). ‘* He will not at all acquit the 
wicked” (Nah. i. 3). ‘He will render to every 
man according to his deeds” (Rom. ii. 6), ‘‘ The 
unbelieving, and abominable, and murderers, and 
all liars, shall have their place in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone” (Rey. xxi. 8). 
All these, and a hundred other passages, must be 
disbelieved, before we can admit the Unitarian 
view, that God can, and will, simply forgive all 
sinners, without exacting the least compensation 
for his broken law or his despised threatenings. 
But, even without opening the Bible, must we not 
feel a difficulty, on general grounds, in supposing 
that it is easy for God to issue, whenever he 
pleases, a free pardon to all offenders? Take the 
case of a family, the children of which have in- 
sulted, disobeyed, and disre ed their parent. 
Do you suppose it to be perfectly right and quite 
easy for the parent, of his own free will, to declare 
all his children freely pardoned? Or, if a town or 
& province has revolted, and sinned grievously 
against its sovereign, is it the plainest and simplest 
of all courses for the sovereign to issue a full and 
absolute pardon for all the rebels? Do you think 
that a family or a city could be ruled in any such 
way? Could any sort of authority be maintained 
if the ruler exhibited this sort of careless lenity, 
and dispensed with his whole law, exacting no 
penalty for its violation? But if an earthly 
dominion could not be maintained in this way, 
why should you suppose that the highest of all 
sovereignties might be so administered 
_ OwEN. No, I confess that I should hesitate, as I 
Just now said, to risk my everlasting salvation on 
such a hope as this. But our main subject, I 
pe is, to-day, what you call’'‘ the inadequacy of 








the Unitarian scheme” to account for the chief 
facts of Scripture. You have shown, I think, that 
one main fact—that of sacrifice, a sacrifice includin, 
the shedding of blood—is unaccounted for, an 
finds no place in the Unitarian scheme. It is not 
to be denied, it is evidently a Divine institution 
from the yery first, yet. has it in their theology no 
meaning. at is the next point you propose to 
take up ? 

Wuire. I think that we shall find matter enough 
to occupy all our remaining time in noticing two 
other omissions in the Unitarian scheme. These 
are so remarkable, as to demand special notice; 
and they will require more than a passing mention 
or allusion. 

The first is, the strange manner in which they 
drop out of view a chief feature in the awful 
transactions of Gethsemane and Calvary. One of 
their chief writers, describing the crucifixion, says, 
‘Tho historians drop no hint that its sufferings, 
its affections, its relations, were other than human. 
They ascribe no sentiment to the crucified, except 
such as might be expressed by one of like nature 
with ourselves, in the consciousness of a finished 
work of duty, and a fidelity never broken. I con- 
ceive of it as manifesting the last degree of moral 
perfection in the Holy One of God, and believe, 
that in thus being an expression of character, it 
has its primary and everlasting value.” In so 
saying, while he represents the Saviour as the first 
and purest of the noble army of martyrs, he places 
him below hundreds of them in moral strength 
and in triumphant faith. 

OwEN. Do you think so? Can you prove this ? 

Waite. I think it is abundantly clear. Of how 
many such sufferers, less pure and spotless than 
the oly One of God, have we the record of their 
joy, their exultation, their triumph, at the prospect 
of an immediate entrance into bliss. Of few of 
them do we read so mournful an account as that 
of Gethsemane and of Calvary—of groans, and 
cries, and lamentations. If we tae the Saviour 
to have suffered merely what other martyrs haye 
suffered, the pains, the contumely, the bodily ex- 
haustion, of a cruel death, we must regard him as 
in fortitude, at least, inferior to many who haye 
followed in his path, 

But who does not see that we arrive at this 
unworthy view of Christ's sufferings only by shut- 
ting out all the main facts of the case. What 
other martyr ever suffered a Gethsemane? In 
what way, saye one, can we account for that 
dreadful agony, if there was nothing before the 
Saviour but a few hours of pain, and a departure 
from all bodily suffering, to be for ever with his 
God? Weknow of hundreds who have looked such 
a death in the face without alarm. Why are we 
to suppose the noblest and most exalted of martyrs 
to be also one of the weakest and the most feazful ? 

The facts narrated clearly negative any such 
supposition. The far heaviest part of the sufferings 
of Christ were the mental sufferings—the horror 
which oppressed his soul. It was this, and not 
the mere fear of dying, which threw him into that 
unutterable agony, and forced, in the inconceivable 
horrors of that hour, his blood rs oe aTery a 
If we read the narrative of the last hours of John 
Bradford on the night preceding his martyrdom, 
we see a soul filled with holy joy at the prospect of 
quickly putting off this mortal body and soon 
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entering paradise. If we suppose the circum- 
stances and the standing of the two sufferers to 
haye been the same, we must regard Bradford’s 
end as having bee immeasurably the most dig- 
hified anid glorious. But the truth is, that there 


Was no sifnilarity between the two cases; for) 
Bradford, though a sinful man, was a pardoned 


sinner, and had realised his pardon; while the 
Lord Jesus knew that he had yet to bear the load 
of man’s sin, and, appreciating justly, its weight, 
his soul was filled with terror at the sight. To 
shut out this fact from view, and to deem the 
Saviour to be merely suffering the common death 
of a martyr, is to do the greatest violence to 
history, and the utmost dishonour to the sufferer 
himself. His mental agony, I repeat, was the 
chief element in his erings, and fo close our 
eyes to this is to exclude from view the most im- 
portant fact in the case. 

And what is true of Gethsemane, is equally true 
of Calvary. While on the cross, as in the garden,. 
he appealed to his Father, under a load which he 
knew not how to bear. What was that load? It 
was not his own sin, for he was without any stain 
of thé kind, Wasit merely the hain eons or thé 
endurance, of a few ours of bodily suffering? If 
we could believe this, we should be forced to regard 
him as spotless and blameless indeed ; but also as 
one destitute, beyond most men, of moral courage 
and power of eridurance. But we are left in no doubt 
on the subject. The cause of his peculiar agony 
is plainly stated. His Father had forsaken him. 
The prophetic words of David were being fulfilled : 
‘They gave me gall for my meat; and in my thirst 
they gave me vinegar to drink. Thy rebuke hath 
broken my heart, I am full of heaviness” (Ps, 
Ixix), Physicians haye shown, from the circum- 
stances of Ohrist’s death, and from the water and 
blood, that if was not from wounds, but from a 
broken heart, that he died. Thus, his death was 
wholly unlike that of all other martyrs; and to 
attempt to confound it with those histories is 
paren to misunderstand it wilfully and disas- 

rously. 

Own. I admit, freely, that it stands quite alone, 
and that mental suffering was evidently a chief 
feature in it. 

Wuitr, But then, consider further, that there 
could be no pefsonal remorse in the case, nor any 
reason, arising from personal fault, why his Father 
should hide his face from him, and surely you 
must see that there is some great and all-important 
fact in the. case, which the Unitarians refuse. even 
to look into. 

OWEN. Yes; I cannot resist that conclusion. 

Waitt. Next obserye, then, that all this, and 
the reason of it, had been foretold centuries before. 
Isaiah, whose fifty-third chapter is distinctly re- 
cognised in the eighth of Acts as a prophecy of. 
Christ, had deseribed the scenes of Gethsemane and 
Calvary seven hundred years before Christ’s birth, 
in such language as this :— 

He hath borne ourgriefs, and carried our sorrows; He 
was wounded, for our transgressions, hé was bruised, for 
our iniguities ; the chastisement; of, our. was, upon 
him; and with his stripes we are heal 3 All we Tike 
sheep have gone astray ; we have tuned every one to his 
owt way; and the Lord hath ldid- on him 'the iniquity’ of 
us all 4.04 ©... Hevhad done no viclende, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it,pléased the Lord 
to, bruise him; he hath put him to grief; when thou 
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shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, 
he shall prolong his days, and the’ pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand, ...+ .. By his knowledge shall 
my righteous servant justify many; for he shall bear 
their iniquities. He was numbered with the transgres. 
sors; and he bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors, 

Now with this prophecy before you, let me ask 
whether. you can conceive of stronger or plainer 
language setting forth the fact of substitution, the 
transference of sin from many transgressors to one 
representative, and the romon » Soar of. that sin in 
that representative, instead of in the actual sinners? 

Owen. No, I do not think that plainer language 
could have been found, Is there not, however, 
some parallel to this somewhere in the Book of 
Leviticus ? 

Wuitt. Oh, yes; in the sixteenth chapter woe 
read of ‘‘ the scapegoat,” one of the plainest types 
of Christ. It is said, ‘‘Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the liye goat, and confess 
over him-all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions in all their sins, putting 
them upon the head of the goat, and shall send him 
away by the handofa fit maninto the wilderness; and 
the goat shall bear upon him all. their iniguities unto a 
led nek inhabited.” Here we have very lan- 
guage used by Isaiah: ‘‘He shall bear their iniqui- 
ties It explains, too, another remarkable ex- 
pression used. + Jeremiah: ‘* The iniquity of Israel 
shall be sought for, and there shall be none; and 
bo sins of Judah, and they shall not be found” 
(Jer. 1. 20). 

OWEN, j think, however, that you have not 
spoken of the main objection taken by Unitarians 
to the doctrme of substitution—name y that it is 
intrinsically and’ manifestly unjust... I remember 
reading the question in one of their treatises :— 
“ When, a sentence is proclaimed against crime, is 
it indifferent to judicial truth upon whom it falls? 
Personally addressed to the guilty; may it descend 
without a lie upon the guiltless? Is Heaven too 
veracious to abandon its proclamation of menace 
against. transgressors, yet content to vent it upon 
goodness the most perfect?” 

Warr. Oh, yes, Iam well aware of this, their 
main argument. I might reply by mere human 
analogies—as, for instance, it is a common thing 
enough, even, among ourselves, for a wealthy per- 
son, pitying a poor man who is sentenced to 
pay a fine for some offence, to._put his hand in his 
pooket and to pay itfor him. In the matter of 
peregna} suffering this eannot eecur, because the 
law, looking to the rareness of such an offer, has 


made, no gprorasion for it. History, however, re- 


cording the acts of absolute sovereigns, takes 
notice of yarious cases in which one person has 
suffered in the place of another. I prefer, however, 
to quit all such illustrations of the principle, and 
to look simply at the main fact of the ease. Man 
isa sinner, and has incurred the righteous sentence 
of death—eternal death. God graciously finds a 
ransom, provides a way,of escape, and sends us 
his: word, which describes, from the beginning 
to. the ending, this salyation, this redemption, 
this ransom, im every variety of mode and manner. 
Millions eagerly em! it, but a small party in 4 
mer. of the world raise the absurd and monstrous 
objection that the plan of. salvation thus offered is 
intrinsically unjust, and unworthy of God. They 
assume themselves to haye a clearer view of what 
Sal 
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is right and fitting than the ‘‘ Judge of all the 
earth!” Is it possible for blind infatuation to go 
beyond this ? ‘These men may fancy, indeed, that 
in the great accounting day they will justify their 
rejection of God’s appointed way of salvation by 
the plea that it did not commend itself to their 
sense of what was just and right ; but they miscal- 
culate. When that awful moment actually arrives, 
they will discern, better than they now do, the 
enormous folly and absurdity of such a plea, and 
having rejected the wedding garment, they will 
stand “‘ spéechless ” (Matt. xxii. 12). 

OwEN. I fear, indeed, that they must. But you 
said, I think, that you were going to point out two 
important facts omitted or overlooked in the 
Unitarian interpretation of Scripture. What is the 
second P 

Wurtz. I have stated, as the first, their omission 
in any way to account for the dread and horror, 
the extreme mental suffering of Christ, in Geth- 
semane and Calvary. Why the Father should 
have “‘ forsaken” him, and hid his face from him, 
is, on the Unitarian scheme, wholly unaccounted 
for. But I want, secondly, to show you that this 
desertion, this frown ef his heavenly Father had 
been long foretold by prophets of old; and that all 
these predietions, as well as their fulfilment, are 
left out of view by Unitarian commentators. Thus, 
I have already cited those plain and expressive 
words which occur in Isaiah liii. ‘‘ It pleased the 
Lord to bruise him, he hath put him to grief;” 
“the chastisement of our peace was upon him ;” 
“the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
In the same strain aks Zechariah: ‘* Awake, 
O sword, against my shepherd, and against the man 
that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts: smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ” 


particularly. describes the sufferings of Obrist— 
“They pierced my hands and my feet; they look 
and stare upon me; they part my garments among 
them, and cast lots upon my vesture”’—the Psalmist, 
speaking in the person of Christ, cries out, ‘° M 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
cry, but thou hearest not. Be not far from me. 
My heart is like wax ; it is melted in the midst of 
my bowels. Thou hast brought me into the dust of 
death.” So that, many centuries before the actual 
scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, those events 
had been foreseen, and had been graphically 
described, and had been distinctly traced to God's 
will, and even to his immediate hand. A plain, 
positive, unequivocal statement meets us again 
and again, that the sufferings of Christ, or rather, 
the heaviest and most painful of them, were in- 
flicted by the Father’s own hand. Yet the Father 
loved him, and was always ‘well pleased” with 
i How, then, is this strange fact to be 
accounted for? On the Unitarian scheme it is left 
wholly binge a But it forms a, leading and 
most essential point in the Christian faith. See in 
Christ “ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” the Lamb who by his death “taketh awa 
the sin of the world,”’ and all is plain, simple, and 
intelligible. On this Lamb were “laid the iniqui- 
ties of us all.” God cannot look upon iniquity 
without flerce anger. Therefore came forth the 
words, ‘‘ Awake py ‘inst the man that is’ 
my fellow.” Therefore “it pleased the Lerd to 
bruise him, and to put him to grief.” Therefore his 


SES 





(xiii. 7). And so in the Psalm (xxii.) which most | de 


soul, as well as his body, was made “ an offering 
for sin.” And thus, enduring the wrath of God, 
his heart in his body ‘‘ became like melting wax,” 
and finally was “broken” under the Divine 
rebuke. us, the Christian scheme, as expounded 
by all the apostles, recognises eyery fact in the 
history, and gives to each its place. “But Unitari- 
anism is obliged to leave the main portion of them 
dropped out of sight, and wholly unaccounted for, 
as if they had never existed. 

Owen. It is, indeod, too plain. How do you 
account for such infatuation ? 

Ware. Nay, to account for all the deccitfulness 
of the heart of man is beyond‘me. The fact, how- 
ever, Fo set before us, in one of the carliest 
pages of the Bible. 

WEN. You mean in tho history of Cain, I 
suppose. 
mITre. Yes, Cain, I suppose, was the first 
Socinian. Adam and Eve, as I have remarked, 
were clothed by God in the skins of slain beasts. 
Their son, Abel, was apprised of the meaning of 
this, for he brought of the firstlings of his flock an 
offering to God, ing “the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.” Cain must have 
been acquainted with the meaning of this, but 
Cain réjeeted the varie, herve God had appointed. 
He would not confess his sin, or present a sin- 
offering. We would only sco in God what the 
Unitarlans sée—a mere lord, or superior, to whom 
he owed Hains gs. He brought merely of tho fruit 
of the ground. Such an offéring, without any 
confession of sin, or any reference fo the great 
ropitiation, God would not accept. Crain was 
iven from God’s presefice, and his cliildren 
became, by gradual maturity in crime, so loath- 
some to God, as to. cause him to resolve, ‘‘I will 
man whom I have created from the 
face of the earth, for it repenteth me that I have 
made them.” Such was the success of Satan’s 
second temptation. The first was a rejection of 
God's. law, of God’s authority; the second was a 
rejection of his way of salvation, of his offered 
mercy. To a certain extent, Socinians yield to 
each of these temptations. They do not like to 
admit that God ought, or that he will, demand of 
men entire obedience to. his holy law. They think 
that he will accept a partial and imperfeet obe- 
dience. Nor will Mey revegnise or lay hold upon 
that great propitiation which he has provitled, 
whereby, in the sufferings of @hrist, the demands 
of the law are satisfied, and in the Holy life of 
Christ that law was glorified. They put all this 
from them; crediting, with Eve, Satan’s first 
falsehood, “¥e shall not. surely die,” and dis- 
regarding, with Cain, the remedy which God in his 
mercy had set forth, as a full and sufficient cure 
for the malady which sin had introduced into the 
world, 
(To be continued.) 








Goop. Temrrr,—If you find you have a, hastiness:in 
your temper, which, uriguardedly, breaks out into in- 
discreet: sallies or «rough expressions; to either your 


| superiors; your equals, or your inferiors, watcl: ib nar- 


rowly; snd’ check it carefully: at the first impulse, of 
passion be silent until you can be sdft.—Lord Chester- 
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HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY ARIGHT. 
BY W. BOWEN ROWLANDS, ESQ., B.A. 
No. VL : 
THE glories of Memory were embalmed in_the 
rgeous mythology of the ancient heathen. They 
Signed that she was the Fg: of Uranus, or 
Heaven, and mother of the Muses, being wedded 
to supreme Jupiter. Indeed, few have estimated 
its worth more highly, or bestowed more eloquence 
on the subject than the old classical writers. Plato 
taught that memory was but the recollection of a 
former life, and all learning he held to be nothing 
else but remembering. ‘‘Sothen,” exclaims the great 
Roman orator, ‘‘ to learn is nothing else than to re- 
member ;” and he straightway falls into admiration 
of that astounding faculty which preserves within us 
facts and words for further use. He tells us, too, 
of men renowned for their powers in this respect: 
of Simonides, of Theodectes—a disciple of Aris- 
totle, who is said to have been able to repeat at 
once any number of previously recited verses—of 
Lucullus, and of Cineas, concerning whom a sin- 
eg anecdote is related. He was a man renowned 
or eloquence, and was sent as ambassador to the 
Romans by Pyrrhus, who was then at war with 
them. On the evening of his arrival at Rome, he 
made it his business to learn accurately the names 
of all the senators and knights; and we are told 
that next day he was able to salute each one of 
them respectively by his proper name. Certainly, 
if true, this was no inconsiderable feat, and one 
which candidates for public favours in our own 
day would gladly practise, were their memories 
sufficiently retentive to allow of it. 
And we find that Cicero is earnest in his en- 


deavours to inculcate the necessity of Seo cul- 


tivating our memorial powers. ‘‘As,” he writes, 
‘« precepts of art are of little use without continuous 
assiduity and exercise in anything whatever, so 
more especially in mnemonics, learning will avail 
but little, unless it be aided and improved by in- 
dustry, study, toil, and diligence.” And the same 
holds good now, as it did in the days of Cicero. 
There never was, and never can be, a royal road, 
or short cut, to learning. True, the difficulties of 
the way may be smoothed down, and many a rough 
and rugged path be made comparatively easy. 
Still must the student who would attain to emi- 
nence, crawl, oftentimes footsore and weary, along 
the steep and flinty road that all great men have 
trod before him, . 

It would be difficult to exceed the great orator 
in our estimate of memory. It is, he says, the 
treasure-house of all things; the garner of inyen- 
tions; the guardian of every part of rhetoric; and 
speaking of the matter and structure of public 
speeches, he terms memory the foundation, and 
action their grace and brilliancy. But I shall 
have more immediate cause to refer to this eminent 
authority when speaking of artificial memories, or 
mnemonics, properly so called. 

In a previous paper I have strongly advocated 
the plan of marking the margins of the books which 
the student desires to master, Perhaps I may here 
notice an objection to this. practice which some 
openly avow, and which many act: upon without 
explicitly avowing; and that is, that such a prac- 
tice spoils the appearance and lessens the value of 
the books. Nor would this objection be without 





force were books but ernaments, or instruments of 
barter and sale. But there are few of us, I trust, 
who regard them in this light; if any there be, I 
address not my remarks to them. No one hag 
answered this objection more ably than Dr; Watts, 
in his ‘‘ Treatise on Logic,” He entirely approves 
of and recommends writing, conversation, and 
commonplace-books as aids to memory; and on 
this point of marginal noting, in particular, hoe 
writes as follows :—‘‘ To shorten something of this 
labour, if the books you read are your own, mark 
with a pen or pencil the most considerable things 
in them which you desire to remember. Thus you 
may read that book the second time over with half 
the trouble, by your eye running over the para- 
graphs which your pencil has noted. It is but a 
weak objection to this practice to say, I shall spoil 
my book; for I persuade myself that you did not buy 
it as a bookseller, to sell it again for gain, but asa 
scholar, to improve your Stat by it; and if the mind 
be improved, your advantage 1s abundant, though 
your book yields less money to your executors,” 

One rule must never be lost sight of in educating, 
so to speak, the memorial powers; and that is, to 
do our utmost to regard our studies with pleasure— 
to view them, as near as may be, with positive de- 
light, It is well known that whatever excites in 
us a powerful affection makes a corresponding 
lasting impression. Men do not readily forget 
those circumstances in their lives which strongl 
evoked the feelings of fear, wonder, or shame, sti 
less, perhaps, delight. I recollect on one occasion 
examining some children on the history of Eng- 
land, and was struck with surprise at their recol- 
lection of certain passages in that history. I found 
that in nearly every case those portions were most 
deeply engraven on their minds which had called 
forth feelings of dislike or approbation. Thus they 
were especially conversant with the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth and Henry V., on the one hand, and with 
those of John and Queen Mary, on the other ; and 
on examining a pictorial history used by some of 
them, I found that the gigi of John and Mary 
were nearly obliterated by scratches, while those 
of more fayoured monarchs were adorned with 
marginal decorations in paint and ink. This may 
serve to confirm what I have said aboye. Stron 
feelings were excited in the children by the perinet 
of those portions of the history, and consequentl 
they remembered them the better ; and best of all, 
those good kings and queens in whom their young 
minds found delight. 

I do not say that students of more advanced 
years should ever allow themselves to be betrayed 
into undue expressions of feeling. But this I do 
say, and Lord Bacon and Dr. Johnson have said 
the same, that what excites interest, and is read 
with pleasure, fixes itself permanently in the me- 
mory. Another observation I may make, by the 
way : that illustrated books are the best, generally 
speaking, that can be placed in the hands of chil- 
dren. Care must, of course, be taken that the illus- 
trations are suitable, and free from any objection- 
able tendency. But, with this one caution, Iam 
conyinced that nothing is better suited for graving 
the contents of a work on young people’s minds 

Tt may at inst aoht pear that T havo att 

may ai sight ap at I haye atin- 
buted opposite effects to dislike, in the one case 
considering it as a hindrance, in the other as an 
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aid to memory. But this may be éasily cleared 
up. ‘There must be no dislike to study m itself, 
but the very opposite feeling of délight. To parti- 
colar facts tecorded, or particular characters de+ 
tailed, there may, and often should be in the mind 
of the reader a very strong dislike, nay, disgust. 
Feeling pleasure and vigorous joy at the objects, 
and in the hours of study, will of itself dispose our 
momories’ to retain what we read ; while the-affec- 
tions of dislike and admiration at this or that fact 
or person will contribute further towards the samie 
end, and securely rivet the chain that has been 
already welded, 

All this is in a. great degree connected with the 
wonderful power of association, So ¢losely does 
tho mind connect facts with facts, that when two 
things have happened together once, it is @ mever- 
failing law that the one of thiem invariably recalls 
the other, however different may be the outward 
circumstances in the two cases. Who has not felt 
the power of some once familiar ait— 

“ Little tunes that stir 
A thousand. memories in a traveller” — 
or well-known words, heard in days long gone by, in 
scenes of youthful pleasure, to recall, as though by 
magic, recollections that havé long lain skumbering 
inthe brain? The old joy lives again at the bidding of 
thesimple sound, and the gladness of yearsagothrills 
through the mind in a single instant, as the tumult 
of the oceari is heard in thé minute hollow of the 
sea-shell, And the converse of this is true as well. 
Ofttimes the darker spots of life are thus recalled 
to us by association, and the charnel-liduse of the 
past is laid open by a word or a look. If we would 
confer a boon upon our after life, we should bd 


eateful to give our memories as little of what is 
sinful and fraught with shame to bear within 
them as possible, that association may recall to us 
no blotted pages, no sin-stained chapters im the 


volume of our lives, For though it be correct, as 
the poet has beautifully observed, that 
*¢ Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sickon, 

Live within the sense they quicken”—~ 
still it is equally true that crimes and follies live 
there too, aid will ever and anon rise up to. con 
demn us when we least expect or wish it. 

To recur to more ordina 
bave already observed on 
mousness, and exercise in the open air for strength- 
ening the memory; and a remarkable instance of 
their use is preserved to usin the character of our 
Second Henry. ‘‘ Few persons,” to use the words 


of one of our ablost historians, ‘‘ have. equalled | 
Henry in abstemiousness, none, perhaps, in acti- 


vity. Giraldus Cambrensis, too, tells us that he was 
on foot or horseback from morning till evening, 
when he could spare. time from more important 
concerns. He delighted in the converse of able 
and learned men, and his. memory was so powerful 
that he retained whatever ho either read or heard ; 
and he is, moreover, said to. have. recognised at a 
single glance every person whom he had previously 
Seen. So great was. his. abstinence, that after re- 
turning from the chase he would hastily snatch a 
slight repast, and keep his attendants, to their no 
small disgust, actively engaged with him until the 
hour for retiring to rest.” ’ 
(Zo be continued.) 


rules and methods, L| 
e advantages of abste- | 


THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION. 

Tre followitig letter has been forwarded to the 
ress by Lord Shaftesbury. Tho catise of the 
Ragged Schools is one so entirely in unison with 
the principles which Titz Quiver has at heart, that 

we make no apology for printing it. In order to 
further the noble object advocated in the letter, we 
haye opened a subscription list, which we have 
ourselves headed with a sum of £10 10s. Any sub- 
scriptions that may be sent to ys we shall acknow- 
ledge in THe QutvER, under the head of ‘‘ Ragged 

Schools Fund.” 


Sir,— You will, perhaps, with the usual liberality of the 
press in such matters, allow mea space in your columns 
for an appeal in behalf of the Ragged School Union of 
London. 

The Union, of which I have the honour and the pleasure 
to be chairman, has failen into great distress by the efforts 
that it made to subsidise and keép open the several schools 
during the period when so much money was diverted from 
the accustomed channels to aid the heroic sufferers in the 
manufacturing districts. 

On the 7th of last month the society’s balance in their 
bankers’ hands was only six shillings. 

I must remind the public that by the exertions of our 
Union and the.self-denying labeurs of the committees, 
managers, and teachers of the several schools the blessings 
of sovial and religious éducation are given to 27,000 of the 
most déstitute and neglecterl children on the face ef this 
earth. I do not now intend to make this an occasion of 
bépraising our system, or of disputing with those who 
maintain that it might be and ought to be superseded by 
one far more regular and efficacious,—I have my own very 
decided opinions; but I now only urge (as I have often 
urged in debate) the necessity of immediate action, how- 
ever imperfect; Let us do what we can on the instant and 
simultaneously;—both deliberate ourselyes, and call on 
others to do the same,.as to what shall be the improved 
and permanent mode of dealing with these forgotten 
classes. 

I shall be excused, I feel sure (for I see it and feel it 
daily), if I press on your attention the valve of every mo- 
ment. Hundreds from among tliem are yearly passing un- 
taught inte eternity—hundreds are rising into the age, the 
opportunities, the temptations of crime. For God's sake! 
stand in the breach, It is no declamation to speak so. 
The thing has been done, and it may be done again. We 
show our success by quoting the opinions of the magistrates, 
of the polite ; by citing the diminished records of juvenile 
delinquency, by stating the nunibers we have sent to Her 
Majesty’s colonies. who haye there become good, and even 
affluent citizens; and specially by referring to the thou- 
sands we have placed in trade and domestic services whose 
conduct both justifies and repays the care their friends 
have bestowed upon them. All classes and all denomina- 
tions have, contributed to this happy issue; nor is there 
| any part of it, more gratifying than the mutual labour and 

goodwill of Churchmen and Nonconformists, who, under 
the acknowledged pressure of the evil, have so freely laid 
aside their ecclesiastical differences to work im the cause 
of theif common Master. 

It is, perhaps, little known (and yet it is right that it 
should be known) how. deep and how active an interest is 
taken by the poorest in this movement, and how largely 
they have given; and continue to give, of their time and 
theirscanty means to promote its success, 

A few years ago, I received an address from 2,300 male 
and female Ragged School teachers. The memorialists 
| represented 175 different callings, passing through every 
| gradation of society—from persons of independent incomes 
| t6 thé dockyard labourer and the wretched needlewoman. 
| Strely we may see in this a social and political benefit. 

These worthy and estimable people are not engaged in works 

of turbulence and sedition ; they do not seek to render their 

pupils discontented and arfay poverty against wealth ; their 
| noble and joyous object is to 4 what in, them lies to pluck 
| the miserable out of the mire, to put little children in the 
right’ path, and teach them, under the guidance of Holy 
Scripture, to “do their duty in that state of life to which it 
has pleased God to call them.” Such a combination was 
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never before seen in any nation of the world. I heartily 
pray that their generous zeal may not be discouraged ; for, 
should the apathy or the disapprobation of the public re- 
fuse to them now the mange yg < supplies, sorrow and 
despair will seize upon most of them; they will be scat-~ 
tered to the right and to the left, and a miracle will be re- 
quired to gather them together again to a revival of their 
singlehearted and blessed co-operation. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
St. Giles House, Jan. 11. SHAFTESBURY. 
P.S.—I must add, by way of business, that contributions 


will be gratefully received by the secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Gent, Ragged School Union, 1, Exeter Hall, Strand. 








Department for Poung People. 


REPORT OF THE JUVENILE LECTURES ON ELEC- 
TRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


LECTURE II. 

WHATEVER may be the sort of operation in which 
we are engaged, said the lecturer, when introducing 
himself to his audience on this occasion, we en- 
deayour to save labour. It hardly signifies where 
we turn for examples, for turn where we will, 
abundant examples are forthcoming. Thus, for 
instance, stockings were at first made by hand- 
labour universally; no such contrivance as a 
machine for the making of stockings being known. 
At last, however, some person discovered that 
hand-labour inyolyed a tedious process in this 
art; thereupon, stocking-weaving machines were 
discovered ; and becomin: adopted more and more, 
wenow find that hand-made stockingsare curiosities. 
Thus it is in the matter of electricity, concerning 
which I am now addressing you. By this time we 
haye made some sort of acquaintance with this 
curious agent, electricity, whatever it may be. We 
have succeeded in learning some of its effects at least, 
if we do not exactly know what causes these effects; 
and you will please to remember, that all the elec- 
tricity we have produced or generated has been 
peanees or generated by friction—by rubbing one 

ody against another body. Now you must haye 
observed by looking at me, and you will have 
found in conducting experiments at home, as I 
hope you have conducted them, that the friction or 
rubbing which is necessary to the development 
of our effects necessitates a certain amount of labour 
—of more labour than is convenient or agreeable. 
Therefore, the question may perhaps have oc- 
curred to you, why is it that we do not get ma- 
chinery to accomplish for us what is found to be 
so troublesome and fatiguing when performed by 
hand-labour? You will have heard, I dare say, 
mention of such things as electrical machines— 
and you probably will have asked yourselves why I, 
in lecturing on electricity, have not brought before 
your notice one of the things called electrical 
machines. Well, the explanation is simple; had I 
done so at the beguining, before you had given me 
the attention necessary for learning first principles, 
it might haye happened that you would have 
thought more about the machine itself, than about 
the electricity given forth by the machine, “What- 
ever bo the new subject to which people give their 
attention, some hard, dry truths have to be learned— 
an alphabet, so to speak, has to be mastered; and 





the more simply an alphabet 1s put before a 
learner’s eyes the better. We do not teach a 
child his printed alphabet by means of a learned 
book, we prefer simpler means—a horn-book it 
may be, or a slate; and having well grounded 
learner thus, we after a time set him to apply his 
alphabet. Then for the first time he gains 
the just reward of past labours; he is delighted 
with pretty tales, or good histories, or whatever of 
excellence there may be in the printed matter of 
the book set before him. And thus it is in all that 
we do, in all our labours or achievements; a 
deal of hard work has to be got over before we obtain 
our reward; no matter what the object of conquest 
may be, the remark still applies, An Alpine 
traveller, for example, is scaling a lofty mountain, 
and hopes in time to reachits summit. Onwards 
and onwards, upwards and upwards, he goes, over 
= g fissures or crevasses that threaten toswallow 

im; — and higher still he mounts, resolutely, 
cautiously. Difficulties do not make him faint of 
heart—he does not even quail under dangers, 
Avalanches come thundering down, but they do 
not deter the explorer. Well, strong in deter- 
mination, resolute cf purpose, the climber reaches 
the mountain top at last. He has done his work; 
and now, looking down over the fair face of 
Nature, contemplating the beautiful expanse laid 
out before him, as though upon a map, he finds 
the reward of past labours. Well, continued 
the lecturer, it is thus with you boys and girls— 
with us juveniles, I may say; for I, though some- 
what an old boy, endeavour to make myself young 
—the better to join in your feelings during these 
lectures. You have very patiently learned your 
electrical alphabet—done your heavy work—climbed 

our mountain; itis only fair, then, that you should 

rewarded by a sight of whatever beauties the 
prospect may disclose. 
Observe the table, resumed the lecturer, it shows 

a different appearance to what it did when I met you 
last. We hadthen no machinery, we worked by hand. 
By rubbing little bits of amber, of sealing-wax, of 
glass, and.soforth, we obtained our effects; and these 
simple means sufficed to teach us all that we already 
know concerning this wonderful thing, electricity. 
You will probably soon find that we knowa good deal 
more about electricity through the teaching of our 
simple instruments than some amongst us might 
have expected or hoped. The actual truth is, that 
electrical machines, as they are called, teach almost 
nothing new, almost nothing that cannot be taught 
by our simpler instruments. Electrical machines, 
and the instruments belonging to them, do not 
so much create a z t—so to speak—as enable 
us to see Clearly the Raturves of the prospect cre- 
ated by other means. The lecturer then proceeded 
to explain the parts and action of electrical ma- 
chines. He explained how people, after con- 
tenting themselves with producing electricity by 
hand-rubbing for nearly two thousand years, be. 
to effect the rubbin; + os ery. The 
machines consisted o glo of brimstone, or some 
resinous body, caused to revolve against a padded 
rubber. Afterwards, globes gave place to cylinders, 
as being more convenient; and instead of brim- 
stone, or some resinous body, the cylindrical part 
of the machinery was made of glass. At present, 
instead of cylinders, glass plates are mostly used 
—chiefly because they are more convenicnt to match 
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of equal size, so that if one be broken, another may 
be substituted. Anciently, the rubber and the sub- 
stance rubbed by machinery constituted the whole of 
an electrical machine. In process of time, however, 
it was found convenient tocollect and hold electricity, 
asinasortof magazine. In the language of electri- 
cal mechanism, such a magazine is called ‘the 
primo conductor.” Bearing in mind the fact, that 
whether the body rubbed be globular or cylindrical 
matters not, as regards the production of electricity, 
it follows that we may illustrate the working and 
action of an electrical machine by taking for an 
example any form of it we please. Now, for cer- 
tain reasons, unnecessary to explain here, the cylin- 
drical machine possesses illustrative advantages ; let 
us therefore investigate the parts of such a machine. 
The cylinder is usually set up upon a pair of wooden 
supports, and turned by a winch; the rubber, in 
the most perfect form of an electrical machine, is 
supported on a glass leg, and so is the reservoir or 
collector of electricity—called the prime conductor. 
It will be seen, then, from an examination of an 
electrical machine, that on one side of the cylinder 
is the rubber, actually in contact with the cylinder— 
pressing against it somewhat heavily, indeed; whilst 
on the other side stands the prime conductor, studded 
with a line of spikes, on the part nearest to the 
cylinder—not in contact with the latter, indeed, but 
still very near to it. Such are the parts of a cylin- 
drical electrical machine. 

Professor Tyndall then repeated, on the large scale, 
many experiments that he had hitherto performed by 
hand appliances. More especially did he give atten- 
tion to the function of induction, and (which depends 
upon an exercise of this function) to the relative faci- 
lity with which electricity once collected upon a sur- 
face was given off from that surface. Having proved, 
by means that we are sure need not be described 
twice—and we have described them once—that 
upon the prime conductor of an electrical machine, 
when the fatter was set in action, positive electricity 
collected ; and upon the rubber, or conductor in 
union with the rubber, negative electricity—the 
lecturer proceeded to transfer electricity—electric 
fluid, if we still choose to call it so—from the con- 
ductor, and to electrify bodies inductively, by plac- 
ing them near to the conductor. Referring to a 
preceding lecture for the proof that similar electrici- 
ties are self-repulsive—in other words, that positive 
electricity repels positive, and negative electricity 
repels negative—the lecturer proceeded to show 
that application of this fact would readily explain 
the difference that resulted from the mere shape of 
an electrified body in its power of acquiring and 
giving off (both go together) whatever charge of 
electricity might be thereon accumulated. He 
began by placing a metal-coated ball upon a sup- 
porting stem of shellac; the latter being, as our 
readers will doubtless call to mind, an excellent 
electrical non-conductor. By adopting such an 
arrangement the metal-coyered ball is—in the 
language of electricians—insulated; that is to say, 
whatever electricity may be communicated to it will 
experience great difficulty in getting away. If the 
insulation were perfect, then the collected elec- 
tricity would never get away; but, as we have 
already explained—and cannot explain too often— 
there are no such things as perfect electrical non- 
conductors in all Nature; hence there can be no 
much state as perfect electrical insulation. 





Turning now to the metal-covered globe, which 
we left standing upon its non-conducting stem of 
shellac, and remembering that similar electricities 
are mutually repulsive, let us propose to ourselves 
the following question. Supposing tho metal- 
covered ball to charged with electricity, how 
would that electricity be distributed over the ball? 
Would it be distributed evenly, or unevenly? The 
answer to these questions is easy enough when we 
come to reflect upon the case. First, we have to 
bear in mind the chief mathematical property of 
a globe—the property, namely, of haying every 
point upon its surface equally distant from the 
centre. Next, let us remember that, by virtue 
of the self-repellent quality of similar electricities, 
any electrical fluid (so to speak) of one kind, say 
positive, which may be conveyed to the metal- 
covered globe, will tend to fly away so as to be as 
far as possible from the centre of the globe. But 
we already know that every point upon the surface 
of a globe is equally distant from the centre of 
it; and thus do we arrive at the conclusion that 
the electricity will be equally distributed over our 
charged globe. 

erg Sm facts in mind, the lecturer ex- 
plained that we could, by merely regarding the 
shape of a conductor, affirm at what part of it the 
greatest amount of electricity would be accumu- 
lated. His first illustration consisted of a metallic, 
or a metal-coyered conductor, something like a 
very symmetrical and straight-growing pear in 
shape. He fixed such a conductor upon an insu- 
lating stand of shellac, and charged it with elec- 
tricity. ‘‘ At what part of this conductor did the 
electrical charge with greatest force to got 
away ?” he inquired of his young people. “At the 
sharp end,” answered many, proving that they had 
well comprehended him. And by experiments per- 
formed with conductors of many shapes, he proved, 
as our readers by this time know he could not help 
proving, that the tendency of electricity to press, in 
its endeavours to get away, assumed its greatest 
force at the pointed extremity of a charged con- 
ductor. We have already remarked that whatever 
form of conductor is capable of giving out elec- 
tricity best, is also capable of taking it in best; 
and in this circumstance the explanation of the 
fact will be seen that lightning conductors are 
always terminated, at the end which projects 
against the sky, with a sharp point. To illustrate 
further the influence possessed by mere form in 
determining the distribution of electricity, the 
lecturer now performed two curious experiments. 
Having insulated a round table-like surface, he 
electrified that surface, and this being done, he 
proceeded to search for electricity upon the surface 
at various parts of it. For this purpose he used a 
disc of paper coated with gold, or rather Dutch 
leaf (a sort of brass), and attached to a shellac 
handle. This instrument is termed by electri- 
cians a carrier, and is commonly employed to 

electricity from one place or one object to 
another place or another object. First he tested 
the middle of his electrified and insulated table— 
that is to say, he touched ‘it with the carrier, 
and afterwards touched the plate of a gold-leaf 
electrometer ~vith the carrier—there followed little 
or no divergence of the gold leaves. But repeating 
the experiment, with the sole variation of testing 
the edge of the electrified disc instead of the middle 
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of it, the gold leaves diverged fully. The next 
experiment was as follows. 

The lecturer had provided himselfwith a cylinder, 
rounded at the ends, and in the middle of which 
was a concealed needle, that admitted of being thrust 
out from one extremity of the conductor at pleasure. 
He proved that when the conductor was electrified 
and the needle not exposed, the electricity that 
streamed away was but inconsiderable ; but as soon 
as he repeated the experiment, exposing the needle, 
then, from the point of the needle, electricity streamed 
away in torrents, as was evidenced by a gold- 
leaf electrometer, placed at some little distance. 
He now explained more fully than had been done 
the theory of the action of an electrical machine. 
Adopting the supposition of two cleetrical fluids, 
the action of an electrical machine is as follows: 
when the cylinder rubs against the rubber, then 
the balance of two electricities, natural to all things, 
is disturbed. Negative electricity goes to the 
rubber, and, of course, attracts to itself positive 
electricity, which comes up from the earth—its 
great storehouse —along a conducting chain or 
wire. Positive electricity collects upon the prime 
conductor, and (the latter being insulated) cannot 
get away. 

The lecturer now performed the pretty experi- 
ment of rubbing a glass rod so as to excite it 
electrically, and holding this rod. near to a leaf of 
silver-foil, it first attracted the foil, afterwards re- 
pelled it; and, by means of the repulsion thus 
effected, the lecturer—conjurer-like—caused the 
leaf to fly in all directions dheonighe the air. 

He next, and finally, showed how the function of 
electrical induction might be made to display its 


utmost force; leading his audience to understand 
the nature and mode of action of perhaps the most 


extraordinary instrument known to electricians— 
namely, the Leyden jar. 

We have already explained that. every case of 
electric charging inyolves induction, and this to 
such an extent that if all created matter had existed 
in one mass, then would it have been impossible to 
electrify such a mass. One thing electrified posi- 
tively involves the necessity of something, more or 
less distant, being electrified negatively; and in pro- 
portion as we make arrangements for giving’ best 
effect to the development of the second. necessary 
counterpart, so will our electrical combination be- 
come more powerful. 

Reflect, ‘on, on what should happen from such 
an arrangement as the following :— 

A sheet of tin-foil is laid flat on a table (tin-foil 
being a conductor), and on this is spread. a, sheet 
of glass (this being a non-conductor), somewhat 
smaller than the tin-foil, Lastly, upon the glass is 
spread another sheet of tin-foil, somewhat smaller 
than the glass. 

Arrangemeuts beihg thus completed, what. will 
happen if we bring the upper tin-foil into, electrical 
communication with a positiycly-charged prime 
conductor? Why, of course it will be charged 
empiri And what will happen to the under- 

ing sheet of tin-foil ? y, of course it will be 
charged negatiyely—the negative. electricity being 
attracted or induced thither, 

This arrangement’ well understood, the whole 
theory, of the Leyden jar dawns upon us; for it 
obviously can make no practical difference whether 
the plate of glass interposed between tao sheets 





of motal be flat—a.real plate—or moulded into the 
shape of a bottle. 
aving mado this sort of explanation, the lec. 
turer concluded, promising his young friends some 
brilliant experiments on the occasion of their meet- 
ing again. 
(To be continued.) 








Biblical Expositions. 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 


Cuarter Il.—Verse 23. 
“Tat it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 

This passage is not to be found in the Old. Testament, 
but as St. Matthew speaks in the plural, “spoken by 
the prophets,” he thereby shows that he took not the 
words, but the sense. The prophets declared that 
Christ, when he came, would be the sabject of reproach, 

We cannot close these remarks better than in the 
words of Barradius and of Bishop Taylor:— 

* When Christ shall be born in thee, be thou careful 
to fly from Herod; from those who would slay thy soul; 
from all enticements to sin, and all the delights of de- 
filing pleasures; and remember that we may be safe in 
Egypt, if only we are there in obedience to God’s will; 
we inay perish amongst the babes of Bethlehem, if we 
are there by our own election.” 


CHaptrer ITI.— Verse 1. 


“In those days came Jolin the Baptist.” 

A period of twenty-eight years intervenes between 
the first verse of this chapter, and the preceding verse, 
as the preaching of John in the-wilderness commenced 
about the fifteenth year of the reiga of Tiberius Cxsar, 

Versé 2. 

“The kingdom of heaven.” 

Aterm of frequent use and of solemn importance. 
Matthew, writing for the instruction of the Jews, speaks 
of the Messiah’s reign as “the kingdom of heaven,” 
Luke, writing for the edification of the Gentile world, 
terms this expected dominion of Christ, “ the kingdom 
of God.” That a king from heaven wottld one day exer- 
cise dominion upon earth, was an opinion that almost 
universally prevailed; and the opinion thus cherished 
was founded uyion predictions uttered by Daniel about 
605 years before Christ’s first advent. Under the 
prophetic influence, Daniel announced that the world 
would be governed by four mighty empires—the Baby- 
lonian which then existed, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman that would in succession follow; these 
yast monarchies rose, prevailed, and passed away. From 
the fourth monarchy. ten minor kingdoms were to 
arise; these also came to pass, The prediction ended 
not with these events. Another Power, of a different 
nature, was to spring "p, after these lesser kingdoms 
were formed; and this Power was to gain possession 
of three of these kingdoms. When time had transferred 
tlié language of prediction to the pages of history, 
mién ‘discerned in the annexation of Ravenna to the 
Popedom by Pepin, Lombardy by Charletnagne, and 
the state of Rome by Lewis te Pious, the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. ‘fhe accomplishment of the past, invests 
with certainty the future ; and men remembered that 4 
promise, far mightier than all that ined to rival 
empires, yet remainied to be fulfilled. The prophet had 
said, I saw that one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven, aud there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom; and in these words the Jews 
beheld a description of the glories that awaited the 
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Church of God in the days of the Messiah; but so in- 
tent were they on the various predictions that related 
to the coming of the Messiah in glory, that they were 
unwilling to regard other predictions, of prior fulfil- 
ment, that announced the Messiah's appearance in 
humiliation—as a sacrifice and oblation for the sins of 
the people. 

The return of Christ, and his exercise of kingly 
authority, are both comprehended in the term, “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and to this return the 
Gospel and the Epistles bear abundant testimonies— 
both expressed and implied. The deliverance of the 
children of Israel frona the house of bondage, their joys 
and sorrows, their conflicts and their triumphs, and 
their entrance under the guidance of Joshua into the 
promised land, were all emblematical ; the water from 
the rock, the food from heaven, the sacrifices, the types, 
the ceremonies, the high priest, and the tabernacle, were 
also emblematical, and shadowed forth the Christian’s 
life; and the theocratic government, thatis, the kingly 
government of God upon earth, which then existed, 
will find a resemblance in the Christian dispensation 
during the Messiah’s reign. 

It is well to remember that the world at present is 
under the government of an usurper, whois styled the 
prince of this world, to point out his dominion; the 
prince that ruleth in the hearts of the disobedient, to 
describe his subjects ; the prince of the power of the air, 
to designate his abode; and the prince of darkness, to 
portray the nature of his deeds. This usurper is to be 
despoiled, and the scene of his triumph is to be the 
scene of his defeat, and the earth now marred by briars 
and thorns, is to be rendered lovely as the garden of 
Eden, and the Creator will again behold the work of his 
hands, and pronounce all things to be very good. This 
restoration of the earth to its pristine beauty, and the 
government thereof to its liege Lord, are views of the 
future which Satan would not have men regard. To 
this end he has called to his aid unbelief and folly. 
Unbelief rejects the Word of Inspiration, and the pro- 
mise of Christ’s second coming passes unheeded. Folly 
has also aided, for Satan has sought to render the pro- 
phecy unacceptable by the want of wisdom in many 
who have professed to believe the prophet’s words. In 
the time of the Stuarts, the intemperate zeal of the fifth- 
monarchy men seriously retarded the prevalence of the 
belief of Christ’s reign upon earth. 

To counteract the progress of an important doctrine, 
Satan is accustomed to blend some serious error with a 
portion of the truth. If men see the error only, and 
therefore reject the doctrine, they reject at the same 
time a portion of truth, If, on the other hand, men 
perceive the truth only, and therefore embrace the 
doctrine, they also embrace the error ; and it is only 
Christian experience that enables God’s servants to 
mark where truth ends and error begins. This we may 
affirm—if men cherish a belief in the personal reign of 
Christ upon earth, and guard against the errors with 
which indiscreet men have often invested the subject, 
they will not thereby gain a point that is essential ta 
salvation, but. they will thereby attain a state of mind 
favourable to holiness, a strong incentive to every Chris- 
tian duty, and also be able to understand numerous pas- 
sages of holy writ, which are too frequently disr ied 
or elaborately explained away. The apostles founded their 
arguments and exhortations to Christian duty upon 
motives drawn from the glorious appearance of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

Verse 2. 

“Ts at hand.” 

“Near,” or “far distant,”-are great or small by com- 
parison. The man who dwells in a crowded city, with 
friends adjoining, may deem a brother far off who lives 
two miles from his door; while the tenant of a log hut, 
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in a remote locality of the far West, will talk of his 
friend as near at hand although he and his friend reside 
200 miles from each other. So with time. Upward 
of 1,800 years have passed since it was first said, “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” a very long period if 
estimated by the threescore years and ten of a man’s 
life; but a very brief period if viewed in connection with 
the enormous period during which the earth, that was 
once “without form and void,” has been progressing 
towards that state of perfection to which it will attain 
in the days of the Messianic King. This vast period of 
past existence, science teaches and Scripture confirms; 
and, marvellous to say, science looks at the past and 
looks at the future, and proclaims for the earth a 
glorious change. 

There is, however, another sense in which the kin; 
dom of heaven was at hand even in apostolic tim«:, 
The dawn of the morning is part of the mid-day ligh\ . 
so the establishment of the Gospel was the commenc ~ 
ment of the kingdom of heaven. Upon the principis 
that the grace of God, rightly embraced in a loviv 
heart, is glory commenced, and the glory of a beatified 
life is grace perfected. 

Verse 3. 

“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 

The humanity of Christ, the divinity of Christ, the 
sonship of Christ, and the high priesthvod of Christ, are 
all taught within the limits of a few verses—truly 
might our Lord say, “Search the Scriptures, for thay 
are they which testify of me.” The third, the eleven*h, 
and the seventeenth verses, imply that Jesus is God a.1d 
man in one Christ. 

(To be continued.) 








NEVER ALONE. 
Say not, “I am alone,” when sorrows sore 
Roll like a heaving ocean o’er thy breast; 
When thy dim eye cannot descry the shore, 
Nor troubled spirit find a place of rest. 


Ray not, ‘I am alone,” though faint and weary 
Thou travellest footsore down the road of Time ; 

Though all around is bleak, and cold, and dreary, 
And thou a stranger in a foreign clime. 


Say not, “‘I am alone,” though foes may scorn, 
And friends desert thee in the hour of need ; 
Though in dark tempest of affliction torn, 
And full of woe thy wounded heart may bleed. 


Thou canst not be alone; for dark, unseen 
Satanic legions hover round thy path, 

Striving to lead thy soul from sin to sin, 
Along the darksome way that leads to death. 


Thou canst not be alone; for round thee, bright, 
The spirit messengers from God above, 

Hovering on viewless wings of heavenly light, 
Fight for thy soul with energy and love. 


Thou canst not be alone; for God is near thee, 
Through the long day and in the silent night ; 

Cry thou to Him in faith, and He will hear thee, 
And shield thee in the sorest of the fight. 


Trust Him ; he rules o’er all, exalted far 
Above Creation on his glorious throne ; 
He is for good, and in th’ unequal war 
Evil must fall, for God shall reign alone. 
Then lift thy heart, and bear with courage on 
Against the storm of evil, never cease ; 
Stem the fierce tide, thou art not left alone, 
And at the end thy soul shall rest in peace. eo 
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THE WORLD OF SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE.” 
ciate oe 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH—(continued). 


WueEn Walter went to Dr. Lane in the evening, 
the doctor inquired kindly and carefully into the 
nature of his offence. This, unfortunately, was 
clear enough, and Walter was far too ingenuous 
to attempt any extenuation of it. Even if he had 
been intentionally idle, it was plain on his own ad- 
mission, that he had been guilty of the greatest 


rare in anew boy. Puzzled as he was by conduct 
so unlike the boy’s apparent character, and in- 
terested by his natural and manly manner, yet 
Dr. Lane had in this case no alternative but the 
infliction of corporal punishment. 

Humiliated again, and full of. bitter anger, 
Walter returned to the great schoolroom, where 
he was received with sympathy and kindness: by 
the others in his elass, It was the dark part of 
the evening before tea-time, and the boys sitting 
idly round the fire, were in an apt mood for. folly 
and mischief. They began a vehement. discussion 
about Paton’s demerits, and called him every hard 
name they could invent. ‘Walter took little part in 
this, for he was smarting too severely under the 
sense of oppression to find relief in mere abuse; 
but, from his flashing eyes and the dark scowl that 
sat so ill on his face, it was evident that a bad 
spirit had obtained the thorough mastery over all 
his better and gentler impulses. 

‘*Can’t we do something to serve the fellow 
out?” said Anthony, one of the boys in Walter’s 
dormitory. 

** But what can we do?” asked several. 

‘‘ What, indeed?” asked Henderson, mockingly; 
and as it was his way to quote whatever he had 
last been reading, he began to spout from the pero- 
ration of a speech which he had seen in the paper: 
‘* Aristocracy, throned on the citadel of power, and 
strong in ? 

‘* What a fool you are, Henderson,” observed 
Franklin, another of the group; ‘Tl tell you 
what we can do; we'll burn that horrid black 
book in which he enters the detentions and im- 
positions.” 

“Poor book!” said Henderson; ‘‘ what pangs 
of conscience it will suffer in the flames; give it 
not the glory of such martyrdom. Walter,” he 
continued, in a lower voice, ‘‘I hope that you will 
have nothing to do with this humbug.” 

“‘T will though, Henderson; if I’m to have 
nothing but canings and floggings, I may just as 
well be caned and flogged for something as for 
nothing.” 

“The desk’s locked,” said Anthony; we shan’t 
be able to get hold of the imposition-book.” 

‘* Tl settle that,” said Walter; ‘‘here, just hand 
me the poker, Dubbs.” 

‘*T shall do no such thing,” said Daubeny, 
quietly, and his reply was. greeted with a shout of 
ore Wh coward, Dubbs,” said Frank 
_ “Why, you poor 8,” sai - 
a HE 8 soutdn't get anything for handing the 
poker, 
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possible insubordination and disrespect. These | 
offences were rare at St. Winifred’s, and especially | 





“TI never supposed I. could, Franklin,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘and as for being a coward, tho real 
cowardice would be to do what’s absurd and wrong 
for fear of being laughed at or being kicked, 
Well, you may hit me,” he said quietly, as 
Franklin twisted his arm tightly round, and hit 
him on it, “but you can’t make me do what I 
don’t choose.” 

‘We'll try,” said Franklin, twisting his arm 
still more tightly, and hitting harder. 

‘*You'll try in vain,” answered Daubeny, though 
the tears stood in his eyes at the violent pain. 

“Drop his arm, you Franklin,” indignantly 
exclaimed Henderson, who, though he was always 
teasing Daubeny, was very fond of him; ‘ drop his 
arm, or, by Joye, you'll find that two can play at 
that. Dubbs is quite right, and you're a set of 
asses if you think you will do any good by burning 
the punishment-book. Tye got the poker, and you 
shan’t haye it to knock the desk open. I suppose 
Paton can: afford sixpence to buy another book; 
and enter a tolerable fresh score against you for 
this besides.” 

‘¢ But he won’t remember my six hundred lines, 
and four or five detentions,” said Walter; here 
give me the poker.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Eyson, of course he’ll remember 
them; here, I’ll help you with the lines; Til do a 
couple of hundred for you, and the rest you can 
do with two pens at a time; it won't fake you an 
hour. Ill shew you thetwo-pen dodge ; Pll admit 
you into the two-pen-etralia. Like Milton, you 
shall ‘touch the slender tops of various quills.’ 
No, no,” he continued, in a playful tone, in order 
not to make Walter in a greater passion than he 
was, ‘“‘ you, can’t have the poker; any one who 
wants that must take it from me vi et armis.” 

‘Tt doesn’t matter; this’ll do as well; and here 
goes,” said Walter, seizing a wooden stool, . ‘‘ There's 
the desk open for you,” he said, as he brought the 
top of the stool with a strong blow against the lid, 
and burst the lock with a great crash. 

‘My eyes! we shall get into a row,” said Frank- 
lin, opening his eyes to illustrate his exclamation. 

‘* Well, what’s done’s done ;’ let’s all take our 
share,” said Anthony, diving his hand into the 
desk. ‘‘ Here’s the imposition-book for you, and 
here goes leaf number one into the fire; you can 
tear out the next, if you like, Franklin,” 

‘* Very well,” said Franklin; ‘‘in for a penny in 
for a pound; there goes the second leaf.” 

‘And here the third; over ankles oyer knees,” 
said Burton, another of those present. 

‘* Proyerbial Fool-osophy, observed Henderson, 
contempiuously, as Burton handed him the book. 
‘Shall I be a silly sheep like the rest of you, and 
leap over the bridge because your ledder has? J 
suppose I must, though’ it’s very absurd.” He 
wavered and hesitated; sensible enough: to dis- 
approve of so useless a proceeding, he yet. did not 
like to be thought afraid. He minded what fellows 
would think. 

“Do what’s right,” said Daubeny, “and never 
care for the consequences. Here, give me the book. 
Now, you fellows, you’ve torn out these leaves, and 
done quite mischief enough. Let me put the book 
back, and don’t be like children who hit the fender 
against which they’ve knocked their heads,” 

“Or dogs that bite the stick they’ye been 
thrashed with,” said Henderson, ‘You're right, 
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Dubbs, and I respect you; aye, you fellows may 
sneet if you like, but I advised oo not to do it, 
and I won’t make myself an idiot because you do.” 

“Never mind,” drawled Howard Tracy; ‘I hate 
Patori, and I'll do anything to spite him ;” where- 
upon he snatched the book from Daubeny, and 
threw it entire into the flames. Poor Tracy had 
been eveti in More serious scrapes with Mr. Paton 
than Walter had ; his vain manner was peculiarly 
abhorrent to thé master, who took every opportu- 
nity of snubbing him; but nothing would Dn wicg 
through the thick cloak of Tracy’s conceit, and fully 
satisfied with himself, his good looks, and his aris- 
tocratic connections, he sat down in contented igno- 
rance, and despised learning too much to be in the 
least put out by being invariably the last in his form. 

“ What, is there nothing left for me to burn ?” 
said Walter, who sat glowering on the high iron 
fender, and swinging his legs impatiently. ‘‘ Let’s 
see what else there is in the desk. Here are a pack 
of old exercises, apparetitly ; they'll make a jolly 
blaze! Stop, though, are they old exercises ? 
Well, never mind ; if not, so much the better. In 
they shall ¢0.” 

“Stop; what are you doing, Walter ?” said Hen- 
derson, catehitig him by the arm ; ‘‘ you know these 
can’t be old exercises. Paton always puts them 
in his waste-paper basket, not in his desk. Oh! 
Walter, what have yon done P” 

“Tho outside sheets were exercises anyhow,” 
said Walter, gloomily ; ‘* here, it’s no good trying to 
save them now, whatever they were” (for Hender- 
son Was attemptin to rake them out between the 
bars); ‘“they’ré done for now;” and he pressed 
down the ‘thick mass of foolseap into the reddest 
centre of the fire, and held it there until nothing 


remained of it but a heap of flaky crimson ashes. 

A dead silence followed, for the boys’ felt that 
now at any rate they were ‘in for it.” 

The sound of the tea-bell prevented further mis- 
chief; and as Henderson thrust his arm throtgh 
Walter’s, he said, ‘Oh! Evson, I wish you hadn’t 
done that ; I wish I'd got you to come away before. 


What a gow fellow you are.” 
“Well; it’s done now,” said Walter, already be- 
ginning to soften, and to repent of his fatuity. 





“What can we do?” said Henderson anxiously, 

“Take the consequences; that’s all,” answered | 
Walter. 

“Hadn’t you better go and tell Paton about it 
at once instead of letting him find it out?” 

“No,” said Walter;” he’s done nothing but 
bully me, and I don’t care.” 

“Then let me go,” said his friend earnestly, ‘TI 
know Paton well ; I’m sure he'd be ready to forgive | 
you, if I explained it all to him.” 
sine You're very good, Flip; but don’t go; it’s too 


“Well, Walter, you mustn’t think that I kept 
myself clear of this scrape because of being afraid. | 
T was one of the group, and Pll share the punish- | 
ment with you, whatever it is: I hope for your | 
sake it won’t be found out.” | 

But if Henderson had seeti a little deeper ho 
would haye hoped that it would be found out; for 
there is nothing that works quicker ruin to atiy | 
character than undiscovered sin. Tt was happy for 
Walter that his wrong impulses did not remain un- 
discovered ; happy for him that they came 80 Ta 
pidly to be known and to be punished. 


| Ir may be supposed that during 


It was noised through the school in five minutes 
that Evson, one of the new fellows, had smashed 
open Paton’s desk, and burned the contents. “What 
an awful row he'll get into!” was the general com- 
ment, Walter heard Kenrick inquiring eagerly 
about it as they sat at tea; but Kenrick didn’t 
ask him about it, though they sat so near each 
other. After the foolish, proud manner of sensi- 
tive boys, Walter and Kenrick, though éach liked 
the other none the less, were not on speaking terms. 
Walter, less morbidly proud than Kenrick, would 
not have suffered this silly alienation to continue 
had not his attention been oceupied by other 
troubles. Neither of them, therefore, liked to be 
the first to break the ice, aid now, in his most 
serious difficulty Walter had lost the advice and 
sympathy of his most intimate friend. 

The fellows seemed to think that he must inevit- 
ably be expelled for this fracas, The poor boy’s 
thoughts were very, very bitter, as he laid his head 
that night on his restless" pillow, remembered what 
anungovernable fool he had been, and dreamt of 
his happy and dear-loved home. How strangely 
he seemed to have left his old, innocent life behind 
him, and how little he would have believed it pos- 
sible, two months ago, that he could, by any conduct 
of his own, have so soon incurred, or nearly incurred, 
be 2 ree of expulsion from St. Winifred’s School. 

® had certainly yielded very quickly to passion, 
and he felt that, in consequence, he had made his 
position more serious than that of other boys who 
were in every sense of the word twice as bad as 
himself. But what he laid to the score of his ill- 
luck was in truth a very happy Providence, by which 
pa was sent speedily and heavily upon 
im; and so his eyil tendencies were mercifully 
nipped in the bud, crushed with a tender yet with 
an iron hand before they had expanded more blos- 
soms and been fed by deeper roots. He might 
have been ptinished less speedily had his faults been 
more radical, or his wrong-doings of a deeper dye. 


CHAPTER THE ELGHTH. 
THE BURNT MANUSORIPT. 
All 
All my poor scrapings, from a dozen years 
Of dust and:desk work.—Sea Dreams. 
g chapel the noxt 
morning, and when he went into early school, 


| Walter was in an agony of almost unendurable 


suspense; and this suspense was doonied to be pro- 
longed for some time, until at last he could hardly 
sit still. Mr. Paton did not at once notice that his 
desk was broken. He laid down his books, and 
went on as usual with the morning lesson. 

At length Tracy was put on: “He stood up in his 
usual ‘self-satisfied way, looking admiringly at his 
boots, and running his delicate white hand through 
his scented hair. Mr. Paton watctied him with a 
somewhat contempttious expression; as though he 
were thinking what a pity it was that any boy 
should be stich“ little putpy. ‘Henderson, with 
his usual quick discrimination, had nick-named 
Tracy the * Lisping Hawthornbud.” 

‘* Your fifth failure this week, Tracy ; you must 
do the usual punishment,” said Mr. Paton, taking 
up his key to unlock the desk. 

“© Now for it,” thought all the form, looking on 
with great anxiety. 
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The key caught hopelessly in the broken lock. 
Mr. Paton’s attention was aroused; he pushed the 
lid off the desk, and saw at once that it had been 
broken open. 

‘* Who has broken open my desk ?” 

No answer. f 

He looked very grave, but said nothing, looking 
for his imposition-book. 

** Where is my imposition-book ?” 

No answer. 

‘** And where is my ——?” 

Mr. Paton stopped, and looked with the greatest 
eagerness over every corner of the desk. 

‘Where is the manuscript I left here with my 
imposition-book ?” he said, in a tone of the most 
painful anxiety. 

‘I do hope and trust,” he said, turning pale, 
‘that none of you have been wicked enough to in- 
jure it,” and here his voice faltered. ‘‘ When I tell 

ou that it was of the utmost value, I am sure that 
if any of you haye concealed or taken it, you will 
give it back at once.” 

There was deep silence. 

‘‘ Once again,” he asked, ‘‘ where is my imposi- 
tion-book ?” 

‘‘ Burnt, sir; burnt, sir,’ said one or two voices 
hardly above a whisper. 

‘‘And my manuscript?” he asked, in a louder 
voice, and in still greater agitation. ‘Surely, 
surely, you cannot have been so thoughtless, so 
incredibly unjust as to ——” 

Walter stood up in his place, with his head bent, 
and his face covered with an ashy whiteness. ‘I 
burnt it, sir,” he said, in an almost inaudible voice, 
and trembling with fear. 

‘* Come here,” said Mr, Paton, impetuously ; ‘‘I 
can’t hear what you say. Now, then,” he con- 
tinued, as Walter crept up beside his desk, 

‘“‘T burnt it, sir,” he said, in a whisper. 

_ “ You—burnt—it,” said Mr. Paton, starting up 
in uncontrollable emotion, which changed into a 
burst of anger, as he gaye Walter a box on the ear 
which sounded all over the room, and made the boy 
stagger back to his place. But the flush of rage was 
gone in an instant; and the next moment Mr. 
Paton, afraid of trusting himself any longer, left his 
desk and hurried out, anxious to recover in solitude 
the calmness of mind and action which had been so 
terribly disturbed. 

Mr. Percival, who taught his form in another part 
of the room, seeing Mr. Paton box Walter so vio- 
lently on the ear, and knowing that this was the 
very reverse of his usual method, since he had never 
before touched a boy in anger, -walked up to ‘see 
what was the matter, just as Mr. Paton, with great 
hurried strides, had reached the door. 

‘* Whats the matter with Mr. Paton?” he asked. 

There was a general murmur through the form, 
out of which Mr, Percival caught something about 
Mr. Paton’s papers haying been burnt. 

Anxious to find him, to ask what had happened, 
Mr. Percival, leaving the room, caught sight of him, 
pacing with hasty and uneven steps along a private 
garden walk which belonged to the masters. 

“T hope nothing unpleasant has occurred?” he 
said, ovsctaking him, 

“Chi nothing, nothing,” said Mr, Paton, with 
quivering lip, as he turned aside.. And then, sup- 
pressing his emotion by a powerful effort of self- 
control, ‘It is only,” he said, ‘that the hard 





results of fifteen years’ contintious labour are now 
condensed into a heap of smut and ashes in the 
schoolroom fire.” 

‘< You don’t mean to say that your Hebrew manu- 
scripts are burnt?” asked Mr. Percival, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘* You know how I have been toiling at them for 
years, Percival! You know that I began them be- 
fore I left college, that I regarded them as the chief 
work of my life, and that I devoted to them every 
moment of my leisure. You know, too, the pride 
and pleasure which I took in their progress, and 
the relief with which I turned to them from the 
vexations and anxieties of one’s life here. To work 
at them has been for years my only recreation and - 
delight. ‘Well, they were finished at last; I was 
only correcting them for the press; they would 
have gone to the printer in a month, and I should 
have lived to complete a toilsome and’ honourable 
task. Well, the dream is over, and a handful 
of ashes represents the struggle of my best 

ears,” 

. Mr. Percival knew well that his coadjutor had 
been working for years at a commentary on the 
Hebrew text of the Four Greater Prophets. It had 
been the cherished and chosen task of his life; he 
had brought to it great stores of learning, accumu- 
lated in the vigour of his powers, and the enthusiasm 
of a youthful ambition, and he had employed upon 
it every spare hour left him from his professional 
duties. "He looked to it as the means of doing 
essential service to the church of which he was an 
ordained member, and, secondarily, as the road to 
reputation and well-merited advancement. Andin 
five minutes the hand of one angry boy had robbed 
him of the fruit of all his hopes. 

‘If they wanted to display the hatred which I 
well know that they feel,” said Mr. Paton, bitterly, 
o ny 4 might have chosen any way, literally any 
way, but that. They might have left me, at least, 
that which was almost my only pleasure and object 
in life, and which had no connection with them or 
their pursuits.” And his face grew haggard as he 
stopped in his walk, and tried to realise the extent 
of what he had lost. ‘‘I would rather have seen 
everything I possess in the whole world destroyed 
than that,” he said slowly, and with strong emo- 
tion. 

‘And was it really Eyson who did this?” asked 
Mr. Percival, filled with the sincerest pity for his 
colleague’s wounded feelings. 

‘* Tt matters little who did it; Percival; but, yes, 
it was your friend Eyson.” 

‘The little, graceless, abominable wretch!” ox- 
claimed Mr. Percival, with anger; ‘he must be 
expelled. But can’t you re-commence the task?” 

**Re-commence?” said Mr. Paton, in a hard 
voice; ‘‘and who will give me back the hope and 
vigour of the last fifteen years ? how shall I have 
the heart again to toil through the same long trains 
of research and thought ? a are the hundreds 
of references which I had sought out and verified 
with hours of heavy midnight labour? how am Ito 
have access again to the scores of books which I 
consulted before I began to work? The very 
thought of itsickens me. Youth and hope are over. 
No, Percival, there is no more to be said. I am 
robbed of a life’s work. Leave me, please, alone 
for a little, until I haye learnt to say less bitterly, 
‘God’s will be done.’ ” 
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«*¢ He needeth not 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke they please him best,’ ” 
said Mr. Percival, in a tone of kind and deep 
sympathy, as he left him to return to the schoolroom. 

But once in sight of Mr. Paton’s open and rifled 
desk, Mr. Percival’s pent-up indignation burst forth 
into clear flame. Stopping in front of Mr. Paton’s 
form, he exclaimed, in a yoice that rang with scorn 
and sorrow— 

“You boys do not know the immense mischief 
which your thoughtless and worthless spite and folly 
have caused. I say boys, but I believe, and rejoice 
to believe, that only one of you is guilty, and I 
rejoice, too, that that one is a new boy, who must 
have brought here feelingsand passions more worthy 
of an ignorant and ill-trained ploughboy than of a 
St. Winifred’s scholar. The hand that would burn 
a valuable manuscript would fire a rick of hay.” 

“Oh! sir,” said Henderson, starting up and 
interrupting him, ‘* we were all very nearly as bad. 
It was the rest of us that burnt the imposition-book ; 
Eyson had nothing to do with that.” Henderson 
had forgotten for the moment that he at least had 
had no share in burning the imposition-book, for 
his warm quick heart could not bear that these 
blows should fall unbroken on his friend’s head. 

But his generous effort failed; for Mr. Percival, 
barely noticing the interruption, continued—‘‘ The 
imposition-book ? I know nothing about that. If 
you burnt it you were very foolish and reckless ; 
you deserve, no doubt, to be punished for it, but 
that was comparatively nothing. Butdo you know, 
bad boy,” he said, turning again to Walter, “‘do you 
know what you haye done? Do you know that 





your pages 4 spitefulness has led you to destroy 


writings which had cost your master years and 
years of toil that cannot be renewed? He treated 

ou with unswerving impartiality: he never pun- 
ished you but when you deserved punishment, and 
when he believed it to be for your good, and yet 
ys turn upon him in this adder-like way; you 

reak open his desk like a thief, and, in one moment 
of despicable ill-temper, you rob him and the world 
of that which has been the pursuit and object of his 
life. You, Hyson, may well hide your face”—for 
Walter had bent over the desk, and in agonies of 
shame and remorse had covered his face with both 
hands ;—‘* you may well be ashamed to look either 
at me, or atany honest and manly and right-minded 
boy among your companions. You have done a 
wrong for which it will be years hence a part of 
your retribution to remember, that nothing you can 
ever do can repair it, or do away with its effects. I 
am more than disappointed with you. You have 
done mischief which the utmost working of all your 
powers cannot for years counterbalance, if, instead 
of being as base and idle as you now appear to be, 
you were to devote your whole heart to work. I 
don’t know what will be done to you; I, for my 
part, hope that you will not be suffered to remain 
with us; but if you are, 1am sure that you will 
receive, as you richly deserve, the reprobation and 
contempt of every boy among your schoolfellows 
who is capable of one spark of honour or right 
feeling.” 

Every word that Mr. Percival had said came to 
poor Walter with the most poignant force; all the 
master’s reproaches pierced hie heart and let blood. 
Ho sat there not stirring, stunned and crushed, as 








though he had been beaten by the blows of a ham- 
mer. He quailed to shudder and think of the great 
and cruel injustice, the base and grievous mjury 
into which his blind ion had betrayed him, and 
thought that he could never hold up his head again. 

Mr. Percival’s indignant expostulation passed 
over the other culprits who heard it like a thunder- 
storm. There was a force and impetuosity in this 
gentleman’s manner, when his anger was kindled, 
which had long gained for him among the boys, 
with whom he was the most popular of all the 
masters, the half-complimentary soubriquet of 
‘‘ Thunder-and-lightning.” But none of them had 
ever before heard him speak with such concentrated 
energy and passion, and all except generous little 
Henderson were awed by it into silence. But 
Henderson at that moment was wholly absorbed in 
Walter’s sorrows. 

‘¢Tell him,” said he in Walter’s ear, ‘‘ tell him 
it was alla mistake, that you thought the papers 
were old exercises. Dear Walter, tell him before 
he goes.” 

But Walter still rested with his white cheeks on 
his hands upon the desk, and neither moved nor 
spoke. And Mr. Percival, turning indignantly 
upon his heel, with one last glance of unmitigated 
contempt, had walked off to his own form. 

“Walter, don’t take it to heart so,” said Hen- 
derson, putting his arm round his neck ; ‘‘ you 
couldn’t help it; you made asad mistake, that’s 
all. Go and tell Paton so, and I’m sure he'll 
forgive you.” 

A slight quiver was all that showed that Walter 
heard. Henderson would have liked to see his 
anguish relieved by a burst of tears; but the tears 
did not come, and Walter did not move. 

At last a hand touched him, and he heard the 
voice of the head-boy say to him, ‘‘ Get up, Evson ; 
Tm to take you to Doctor Lane with a note from 
Mr. Percival.” 

He rose and followed mechanically, waiting in 
the head-master’s porch, while the monitor went in. 

‘‘Dr. Lane won’t see you now,” said Somers, 
coming outagain. ‘‘ Croft” (addressing the school 
Fasintan, “Dr, Lane says you're to lock up Mr. 
Evson by himself in the private room.” 

Walter followed the Famulus to the private room, 
a little room atthe top of the house, where he knew 
that boys were locked in previous to expulsion, that 
they might have no opportunity for doing any mis- 
chief before they went. 

The Famulus left him here, and returned a few 
minutes after with some dry bread and milk, which 
he placed on the deal table, which, with a wooden 
chair, constituted the sole furniture of the room ; 
he then locked the door, and left Walter finally to 
his own reflections. 

Then it was that flood after flood of passionate 
tears seemed to remove the iron cramp which had 
pained his heart. He flung himself on the floor, 
and as he thought of the irreparable cruelty which 
he had inflicted on a man who had been severe 
indeed, but never unkind to him, and of the appa- 
rent malignity to which all who heard it would 
attribute what he had done, he sobbed and sobbed 
as though his heart would break. : 

At one o’clock the Famulus returned with some 
dinner. He found Walter sitting ata corner of the 
room, his head resting against the angle of tho 
wall, and his eyes red and inflamed with long crying. 
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The morning’s meal still lay untasted on the table. 
He looked round with a commiserdting glance. 
‘‘Oome, come, Master Evson,” he said, ‘f you've no 
call to give way so, sir. If you’ ye done wrong, the 
wrong’s done now, and frettin’ won't help it. 
‘There’s them above as’ll forgive you, and make you 
do better next time, lad, if you only knew it. Here, 
you must eat some of this dinner, Master Eyson, 
and leave off cryin’ so; cryin’’s no comfort, sir.” 

He stood by and waited on Walter with the 
greatest kindness and respect, till he had seen him 
swallow some food, not without difficulty, and then 
with encouraging and cheerful words left him, and 
once more locked the door. 

The weary afternoon wore: on, and ‘Walter sat 
mournfully alone, with nothing but miserable 
thoughts—miserable to whatever subject he turned 
them, and more miserable the longer he dwelt on 
them. As the shades of evening drew in he felt his 
head swimming, and the long solitude made lim 
feel afraid, as he wondered whether they would leave 
him there all night. And then he heard'a light 
step approach the door, and a gentle tap. ‘He made 
no answer, for he thought he knew the step, and 
he could not summon up voice to speak for a fit of 
sobbing which it brought on. Then he heard the 
boy stoop down, and push a note under the door. 

He took it wp when he heard the footsteps die 
away, and by the fast-failing light was just able to 
make it out. It ran thus— 

DEAR WatTer,—You can’t think how sorry, how very, 
very sorry 1am for you. I wish I could be with you and 
take part of your punishment. Forgive me for being cold 
and proud to you, I haye been longing to speak to you all 
the time, but felt too shy. It es my fault. I will 
never break with you again, Good-bye, dear Walter, from 
your ever and truly affectionate, Harry Kenrick. 

“Ho will never break with me again,” thought 
Walter, ‘‘If I’m to go to-morrow I’m afraid he'll 
never have the chance.” And then his saddest 
thoughts reverted to the home which he had left so 
recently for the first time, and to which he was to 
return with nothing but dishonour and disgrace. 

At six o’clock the kind-hearted Famulus brought 
him a lamp, some tea, and one or two books, which 
he had no heart to read, No one was allowed to 
visit the private room under heavy penalties, so that 
Walter Bad no other visitor until eight, when 





Somers, the monitor who had taken him to Dr. Lane, 
looked in, and icily obseryed, ‘‘ You’re to sleep in 
the sick room, Eyson; come with me.” 

‘Am I expelled, Somers?” he faltered out. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Somers, in a freezing tono; 


‘* vou deserve to be.” 

rue, oh, lofty and pitiless Somers! But is that 
all which you eould find to say to the poor boy in his 
distress? And, if we all had our deserts —— 

‘At any rate,” Somers added, ‘*I for one won’t 
haye you as a fag any longer, and I shouldn’t think 
that any one else would either.” With which cut- 
ting remark he left Walter to his reflections. 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE THREE STEPS. 
Tuer Rev. Rowland Hill was once talking toa poor half- 
foolish man, when he remarked, “ Why, it’s a long way to 
heaven.” “Oh, dear! no, sir, I hope not,” said the man. 
“Long! no, it’s only three steps.” “* And pray what are 
they?” ‘Why, they’re very simple, if folk would only 
take them—ont of eelf, into Christ, into glory,” 
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Witernry Notices, 
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Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By 
Jouy Hanyiya Seeen, Captain LM, Indian Army, 
Blackwood and Sons, 1868, $yo;, pp. 658, 


[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 


We have purposely passed over a considerable time, 
during which Captains Speke anid Grant were detained 
at Uganda by the miserable intrigues of the despot 
who misgoverns that kingdom, At Jast, at the begin- 
ning of July, 1862, he suddenly determined to let them 
go, made arrangements for their safe conduct to the 
palacs of Kamrasi, King of Unyoro, the next kingdom 
northward, and even made some show of feeling at their 
departure, 

Afier a few days’ march to the north, the trayellers 
separated: Grant to go straight by easy stiges to Kum. 
rasi; "Speke to go eastward, till he struck the Nile, 
when he would mareh up it to its exit fromthe Nyanza 
lake, On the morning of July 21, he reached the 
“ Holy River.” 


Here, at last, I stood on the brink,of the Nile; most 
beautiful was the scene; nothing could surpass it. It 
was the very perfection of the kind.of effect aimed at in 
a highly-kept park ; with a magnificent stream from 600 
to 700 yards wide, dotted with islets and rocks, the former 
occupied ‘by fishermen’s huts, the latter, by crocodiles 
basking in the sun; flowing ‘between fine high grass 
banks, with rich trees and plantations in the backgroun 
where herds ‘of antelopes and hartebeest could. be seen 
grazing, while the “hippopotami were snorting in the 
water, and florikan and guinea-fowl rising at our feet.— 
Page 459, 

After a few of the usual delays, occasioned by jealousies 
among the king’s officers, who ought to have provided 
boats, bub had not.done so, they started south, Here 
is a eharming description of the scenery :—- 


He (one of the officers) took us to see the nearest Falls 
of the Nile; extremely beautiful, but very confined. The 
water ran deep between its banks, which were covered 
with fine grass, soft, cloudy. acacias, and festoons of lilac 
conyolvuli; whilst here amd there, where the land had 
slipped above the rapids, bared places of red earth could 
be seen, like that of Devonshire ; there, too, the waters, 
impeded by’a natural dam, looked like a huge mill-pond, 
sullen and dark, in which two crocodiles, lying about, 
were looking out for. prey, From the high banks we 
looked. down upon @ line of sloping wooded islets lying 
across the stream, which divide its waters, and, by inter- 
rupting them, cause at once both dam-and rapids. The 
whole was more fairy-like, wild, and romantic than—I must 
confess that my thoughts took that shape—anything I ever 
saw outside a theatre. It was exactly the sort of » in 
fact, where, bridged across from one side to the other, on a 
montane night, brigands would assemble to enact some 
dreadful t . Even the Waguana seemed spell-bound 
at the novel beauty of the sight, and no one thought of 
moving till hunger warned us night was setting in, and we 
had better look out for lodgings,— Page 465. 


In three days’ time, they reached the Ripon Falls, as 
Captain Speke named the cascade by which the Nile 
issues from the lake. 


Though beautiful, the seene was not exactly what I ex- 
ected; for the broad surface of the lake was shut out 
rom view by a of hill; and the Falls, about twelve 

feet deep, and 400 to.500 feet broad, were broken by rocks, 
Still, it was a sight jad attracted ene to it for hours—the 
roar of the waters, the thousands of p er-fish, leaping 
zt the Falls with all their might—the fighermon coming out 
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all the rocks wit: rod and 


i boats, and taking post on 
he i tami diles lying sleepily on the 


hook, hippop and ¢ 





water, the ferry at work ghows the Falls, and. cattle driven 


down to drink at the margin of the lake, made, in a]l, with 
the pretty nature of the country—small hills, grass-topped, 
with trees in the folds, and gardens on the lower slopes— 
as interesting a picture as one could wish to see,— 
Page 467. 

At this, the crowning point of his labours, Captain 
Speke reviews the work “he had been spared to accom~- 
plish”’ Ho had been unable to survey the lake as he 
had wished; especially, he regretted that he had not 
been allowed by the natives “to look at the north-east 
corner of the Nyanza, to seo what connection there was, 
bythe strait so often spoken of, with it and the other 
lake, where the Waganda went to get their salt, and from 
which another river flowed to the north, making Usoga 
(the country due east of the Ripon Falls) anisland.” We 
think it is, indeed, much to be regretted that the stream 
spoken of in the words we print in italics could not be 
explored. In fact, the whole eastern shore of the lake 
is still unknown land, and ‘we cannot be said to under- 
stand the sources of the Nile, ti we have surveyed 
that district. Between it and the coast is a lofty range of 
mountains, with*snowy peaks, which, though they un- 
questionably drain themselves into the sea, in all proba- 
bility send streams to the Nyanza as well. Still we do 
not wish to detract from Speke’s great achievements—we 
are quite disposed te agree with him in the conclusions 
he states in the following passage, with the exception 
of the sentence we have printed in italics, where, for the 
reasons stated above, we think he trusts toe much to 
Arab information, 


Let us now sum up the whole, and see what itis worth, 
Comparative information assured me that there was as 
much water on the eastern side of the lake as there is on 
the western—if anything, rather more, The most remote 
waters—or top head of the Nile, is the southern end of the 
lake, situated close on the third degree of south latitude, 
whieh gives to the Nile the surprising length, in direct 
measurement, rolling over thirty-four ees of latitude, of 
above 2,300 miles, or more than one-eleventh of the cir- 
cumference of our globe. Now from this sonthern point, 
round by the west, te where the great Nile-stream issues, 
there is only one feeder of any importance, and that is the 
Kitangulé river; whilst from the southeramost point, round by 
the east to the strait, there are no rivers at all of any impert- 
ence ; for the travelled Arabs one and all aver that from the 
west of the snow-clad Kilimandjaro to the lake where it.is 
cut by the seeond degree, and also the first degree of south 
latitude, there are salt lakes, and salt plains, and the country 
is hilly, not unlike the Land of the Moon; but they said 
there were no great river's, and the country was so scantily 
watered, having only occasional runnels and rivulets, that 
hey always had to make long marches, in order to find 
org when they went on their “trading journeys,— 
age 468, 


We read an assertion the other day made by an 
African traveller, that he believed the other great lake, 
the Tanganyika, an African word, which signifies 
“Meeting of the Waters,” which lies south-west of the 
Nyanza, flowed into it, This is an unfortunate theory, as 
when Captain Burton explored it, he found that its alti- 
tude was 1,850 feet above the sea-level, and about 2,000 
fect below the adjacent plateau of the Nyanza; and the 
Same measurements.are given by Captain Speke in his 
map, Another view adyocated by those who settle the 
geography of Africa at home, is, that there are no 
Mountains of the Moon at all, and that Taganyika 








flows into the Luta Nzige lake, and so into the 
Nile! 

While we are describing the lakes of Central Africa, it 
may interest our readers to hear something of this 
second great piece of water there existing. Captain 
Burton thus describes it :— 

Nothing could be more picturesque than this first view 
of the ka lake, as it lay in the lap of the moun- 
tains, basking in the gorgeous tropical sunshine: Below 
and beyond a short foreground of vugged and precipitous 
hill-folds, down which the footpath zigzags painfully, a 
narrow strip of emerald green, never sere,and maryellously 
fertile, shallows towards a ribbon of glistening yellow sand, 
here bordered by sedgy rushes, there cleanly and elearly 
cut by the breaking rivulets. Further im front, stretch the 
waters, an expanse of the lightest and.softest blue, inbreadth 
varying from thirty to thirty-five miles, and sprinkled by 
the crisp east wind with tiny crescerits of snowy foam. 
The bac und in front is a hich and broken wall of 
steel-coloured mountain, here flecked and capped with 
pearly mist, there standing sharply pencilled against the 
azure air—its yawning chasms siarke. by a deeper plum- 
colour—falling towards dwarf hills of mound-like propor- 
tions, which apparently dip their feet inte the wave.* 

Therefore, all things considered, there seems no doubt 
that the Nyanza is the head-cistern, so to speak, of the 
Nile; as the Lake of Geneva is of the Rhone. And as 
the periodieal inundations of the Nile are highest from 
March to September, and lowest from September to 
March; and as the heaviest rains fall north of the 
equator between June and August, and the south of 
the equator in the other months, it follows that the tribu- 
taries north of the Nyanza come from the mountain 
ranges east and west of it which drain themselves north- 
wards, while their southern slopes are drained into the 
Tanganyika, whose very name, as we have seen, implies 
@ concourse of mountain streams, 

From the Ripon Falls Captain Speke fondly hoped he 
should be allowed to float: down the Nile to Kamrasi’s 
palace. But, alas! for the fallacies of hope. He was 
stopped by hostile canoes, obliged to land, and make his 
way once more on foot. We shall pass lightly over the 
time spent in Unyoro, Kamrasi’s kingdom, because it is 
really only-a repetition of what has been treated of at 
length before, in Uganda and Karague. It was curious 
that Kamrasi knew the same tradition that Rumanika 
did, about his stock: having formerly been half-white and 
half-black, with one side of the head covered with straight 
hairs, and the other with frizaly. At last,in November, 
they got away, and sailed in a canoe down the river 
on which Kamrasi’s palace was built, and so info the 
Nile :— 

We found ourselves on what at first appeared a long 
lake, averaging from 200, at «first, to 1,00 yards broad, 
before the day’s work was ont. Both sides were fringed 
with the huge papyrus rush. The left one was low and 
swampy, whilst the right one rose from the water in a 
gently sloping bank, covered with trees and beautiful 
conyolvuli, which hung in festoons. Floating islands, 
eomposed of rush, grass, and ferns, were continually in 
motion, working their way slowly down the stream. . On 
one occasion we saw hippopotami, which our men said 
came to the surface because we had domestic fowls on 
board, supposing them to have an antipathy to this bird. 
Page 560. 

Next day, we read— 

The river still continued beautiful ; but after paddling 
three hours we found it bend considerably and narrow, to 


* Take Regions of Central Africa,” i. p. 48, 
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200 yards ; the average depth being fr m two to three 
fathoms.—Page 561. 

After a few days’ journey the river changed its charac- 
ter entirely. They had been travelling along the bank 
of the river, instead of boating upon it, until they came 
to the Karuma Falls— 

There suddenly, in a deep ravine, 100 yards below us, 
the formerly placid river, up which vessels of mode- 
rate size might steam two or three abreast, was now 
changed into a turbulent torrent. Beyond lay the land of 
Kidi, a forest of mimosa trees, rising gently away from the 
water in soft clouds of green.—Page 567. 

The so-called Falls “are a mere sluice or rush of water 
between high syenitic stones, falling in a long slope 
down a ten-feet drop.” 

It was most unfortunate that here they were obliged 
to leave the Nile, and thread the Kidi wilderness, 
as, by so doing, they were unable to investigate the 
nature of the Little Luta Nzige lake, which they ascer- 
tained, from native accounts, to be on the left bank of 
the river. It has been conjectured that it serves as a 
back water, in which the floods of the Nyanza collect, 
and pass on in a measured flow to Egypt; because when 
Captain Speke got below the lake, he found the river 
shrunk, in comparison with its state in November, 
near the Nyanza, He was, in fact, ahead of the inun- 
dation. Ata place called Faloro they came up with a 
party of 200 Turks, belonging to Mr. Petherick; they 
were encamped there to collectivory. They are described 
as a set of predatory, deceitful ruffians, who ill-used the 
natives, and caused Captain Speke nearly as much delay 
as a native African prince would have done. 

When at last, in January, they got away, they found 
the Nile two days’ march ahead of them—‘a noble 
stream flowing on a flat bed from west toeast.” Thence 
they marched along the right bank, avoiding the bends 
of the stream, till, on February Ist, they struck the 
Nile— 

Where it was rushing like a fine Highland stream, be- 
tween the gneiss and mica-shist hills, and followed it down 
to near where the Asua river joined it. For a while we sat 
here watching the water, which was greatly discoloured, 
and floating down rushes. The river was not so full as it 
was when we crossed itat the Karuma Falls, yet, according to 
Dr. Khoblecher’s (founder of the Austrian Church Mission at 
Gondokoro) account, it ought to have been flooding just at 
this time; if so, we had beaten the stream. Here we left 
it again as it arched round by the west, and forded the Asua 
river, a stiff rocky stream, deep enough to reach the breast 
when waded, and not very broad. It did not appear to 
me as if connected with the Victoria Nyanza, as the waters 
were falling, and not much discoloured.—Page 598, 

From this point they proceeded without further ad- 
venture to Gondokoro, where they found English friends, 
and subsequently Mr. Petherick. Thence to Alexan- 
dria was a yoyage of such comparative facility, that 
Captain Speke dismisses it in a sentence. 


A Good Fight in the Battle of Life. A Domestic Tale, 
founded on Facts. Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 1863, 
8vo, pp. 351, 

Ir is an old saying that “example is better than 


precept.” Long ago the discovery was made that a 
principle exhibited in action was more likely to be per- 
suasive than one enforced solely by advice. When we 
hear sermons or lectures, or read essays, we are always 
prone to think how exactly the remarks made apply to 





our neighbours, and go home, or lay down the book 
complacently, with a feeling, may be of thankfulness, 
may be of pride, that we are not like the persons re. 
ferred to.. Bnt escape is not so easy in the case of a tale, 
A man cannot escape from the verdict which his con. 
science gives when, on the stage of fiction, he sees 
man like himself placed in the same circumstances of 
difficulty as he was. Whether he triumphs, or whether 
he falls, the reader, if the tale be a good one, sees tho 
evil consequences of giving way, or the happy results 
of a steady persistence in the path of duty. 

The tale before us was written with the object ot 
setting forth the truth, that the steady following out of 
a course of virtue, sustained by strong religious prin. 
ciple, meets with its reward even in this world. Before 
it appeared, some years ago, under another title, in 
*Cassell’s Family Paper,” it had won the prize offered 
for a tale which should set forth the above principles in 
the best manner. The adjudicators, Lord Brougham 
and Mr. Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, decided in 
favour of “Contrast; or, the Oak and the. Bramble,” 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Son have now re-published it 
under a new title. We can say with confidence that we 
have rarely read a tale which is alike so true to nature, 
and which carries with it, at the same time, so goods 
moral, 

We have no space to analyse the plot in detail ; buta 
few sentences will show what. we mean, The scene is 
laid at Stamford. The “good fight” is fought by Frank 
Thornway, the son of a good-for-nothing, drunken 
mason, but who has been trained to habits of religion 
and high principle by his mother. He tries to get 
work—at first without success, on account of his father’s 
bad character. Then, on the recommendation of Henry 
Carely, foreman to Mr. Freestone, a prosperous builder, 
he is engaged. The builder’s nephew is a scamp, who 
gets into debt, pockets the amount of a bill paid to 
his employers, and forges Frank’s name as having re 
ceived it. The poor boy is of course turned away, and 
has a hard struggle with obloquy and poverty. It is 
long before his innocence is made clear. Not even then, 
though he is taken back, and fully reinstated in his 
employer’s confidence, is Robert Blackburn fully 
punished ; though, finally, his unsteadiness deepens into 
crime, and he is only saved from the doom of a felon by 
his uncle’s generosity. Meanwhile, poor Henry Carely 
has been unjustly accused-of sheep-stealing, ani 
transported. So that for half the story or mort, 
virtue is struggling up the hill of difficulty, as it gene- 
rally does in the world, However, Frank’s conduct is 9 
good and so lasting, as to be proof against all the shafts 
of obloquy.. Manfully does he— 

** Break his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasp the skirts of happy chance, 
And breast the blows of circumstance, 
And grapple with his evil star.” 
His business prospers; and by his talent he is enabled, ia 
a great measure, to retrieve the fortunes of Mr. Free- 
stone, who had been nearly ruined by his nephew. 

Before the story ends, Frank’s earliest friend, Henry 
Carely, returns from Australia. They go into partner- 
ship, and their days, which had begun so gloomily, end 
in prosperity and calm, 
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NOT DEAD YET. 


A TALE OF SELF-SACRIFICHE. 
BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


AUTHOR OF “‘A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS,” “‘ OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD 
WORK,” “LIVE IT DOWN,” ETC. 
—_—~— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
SCENE III,—FLO SITTING FOR HER PORTRAIT. 


A LARGE, lofty, airy room, on the first floor of the Clock 
House, a room cheerful with paper of softest primrose tint, 
half a dozen landscape paintings, book-shelves stocked 
with brightly-bound volumes, and furniture of graceful 
fashion and much luxury. Tasy-chairs and lounges 
in abundanee, but not in excess; vases of cut flowers 
at various points of the room; Ida’s private harp and 
peculiar piano; blue damask curtains to the three large 
windows, through which the light comes, dimmed by 
white blinds, half-drawn ; a monstrous black cat, with a 
tail as big as a fox’s brush, purring and walking to and 
fro on the soft carpet; on the centre table an open 
writing-desk and a lady’s work-box. Seated at one end 
of the room, Ida, reading a novel; seated at the other 
end of the room, Flo, having her portrait taken by 
Edward, who is standing at his ail, about two yards 
away from the elder sister. Time—the forenoon of a 
bright April day, in the year of our Lord One thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven. If this history were a 
fashionable novel (which the writer has much pleasure 
in stating authoritatively it is not), the room would be 
designated a boudoir. If Ida were not John Harrison 
Newbolt’s daughter, she would possibly call it her 
boudoir; but such a name would not be permitted 
in the Clock House, the unostentatious and truly 
republican lord of which mansion would rather cut off 
Ida with a shilling, and let Flo marry a travelling 
tinker, than suffer them to adopt the “contemptible 
affectations of the West-end.” So the room, therefore, 
is not a boudoir; it is “ Miss Ida’s study.” So the ser- 
vants of the Clock House, and the ladies themselves, 
designate it. 

Let it be remarked that ten months have worked a 
noticeable change in Flo and Edward. He has grown 
more manly in figure and countenance; she is less 
child-like, more womanly. Indeed, the childish element 
of her appearance, as if was ten months since, has alto- 
gether vanished, and the grace and dignity of woman- 
hood are more manifest both in her form and her coun- 
tenance. Less than a year of time has made. her 
features more definite, having fixed their outlines as 
they will remain for many a year, but having in no 
degree whatever robbed them of their winsome softness, 
In gentleness of expression she is, in truth, more beau- 
tiful than formerly. And besides this increase of gen- 
tleness and development of feature, there is an alteration 
in her face. She has grown more thoughtful, less 
absorbed in her own happiness, more careful for the 
happiness of others ; and the signs of this inward chan 
and growth are visible in a pensiveness (some would 
almost be inclined to term it sadness) which qualifies 
the sweet serenity of her air. She is no longer the 
naive, heedless, mischievous, talkative girl. Strangers 
who see her now in the public ways are struck by the 
guileless goodness and maidenly purity of her calm 
looks—not by the mirth of her redundant smiles, and 
the merriment of her steady-gazing eye. 

The change is still greater in Edward. His stature, 
of course, is what it wasa year since, but he seems to 
have grown taller. His face has lost much of its boyish 
roundness ; whiskers, in colour darker than his locks— 
soft, silken whiskers, not hard and bristling, as the 
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perhaps will be some years hence—put shadow into his | 


cheeks, which are growing thin, though he appears to 
enjoy strong and robust health. He has grown hand- 
some, but when his face is in repose an air of sternness 
characterises it. In young persons who feel acutely, 
Time effects its changes very rapidly. 

This is Seene No. 3; and now that it has been in- 
spected, the director’s bell tinkles, and it is withdrawn. 

Those ten months strengthened Mr. Newbolt’s liking 
for his protégé. The member for Harling had made 
the young man his familiar companion, calling on him 
almost every week at his studio in Furnival’s Inn, in- 
sisting on his presence at the Clock House dinner 
parties (whereat capitalists of the City, members of the 
House of Commons, were entertained, together with 
their wives and daughters), introducing him to men of 
unquestionable social importance, and paying him other 
flattering attentions, The giant’s married daughters 
received the cue to treat Flo’s tutor with respect; and 
as they were willing to humour their father in trifles, 
they sent Edward cards of invitation to their soirées 
and routs. Their father’s enthusiasm for the young 
painter did not in the least surprise the ladies ; for they 
had, in the course of their lives, seen John Harrison 
Newbolt patronise many artists—seen him take them 
up, and set them down also. Of course, the bare possi- 
bility that Flo might disgrace her family by falling in 
love with Mr. Smith, the artist, or that Mr. Smith, the 
artist, would have the immeasurable presumption to 
seck Flo in marriage, never entered their heads. So 
they extended friendly hands to Mr. Smith, the artist ; 
and Mr. Smith, the artist, partly out of readiness, 
natural to a young man, to see something of life and 
smart society, and partly from appropriate anxiety to 
pay due respect to every member of Mr. Newbolt’s 
family, accepted their invitations, and, for a brief 
period, became quite a gay man of the world. 

Nor did Mr. Newbolt’s goodness to his protégé 
terminate with such attentions. The prosperous and 
eminently practical man was in his way a very gener- 
ous and munificent person. Rich beyond his wants 
and desires (amongst which was ambition to leave Flo 
a large fortune, without being stingy to his other 
children), he enjoyed the exercise of giving freely. He 
was always making presents to his rich, as well as his 
needy friends ; constantly giving away sums which, with- 
out any injury to his reputation for munificence, he 
might have kept at his banker’s. Indeed, he might 
almost be said to have suffered under cacoethes donandi, 
so bountifully did he dispense the wealth that flowed to 
him from various channels, Like many lavish givers, 
he was not always delicate in his manner of making 
presents; but it is almost needless to say that he ex- 
perienced no difficulty in finding candidates for his 
bounty. Very humorous, at times, was his anxiety to 
contribute. He verily believed that “a handsome 
cheque for a good round sum” would cure almost any 
wound, alleviate any kind of sorrow. “Put my name 
down for what you like;” “ Let’s get up a subscription, 
T’ll head it,” were phrases so habitually on his lips, that 
he often uttered them unconsciously; at least, uttered 
them without staying to consider if a cheque (whatever 
its amount might be) would meet the particular case 
brought before him. 

When Edward had given Flo rather more than a 
dozen lessons, the member for Harling said to him, 
“ Here, it’s time for me to give you a cheque for your 
attendances on Flo. Take that; it will just about 
make us square.” The draft which the patron put into 
his friend’s hand, as he thus spoke, was made out for 
twice the sum actually due; and when the payee drew 
the attention of the payer to the fact, the answer was 
a careless, “Well, then, I’ve paid you so much more on 
account. Flo will take the difference out in lessons; 
and if she doesn’t, you are not the man to allow me to 
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cheat myself.” But when three months more had 
passed, the rich man again imposed a double payment 
on the teacher, anticipating Hdward’s remonstrances b 
saying, “It’s only fair I should pay you more than 
agreed, fer I and my daughters have at least twice as 
much of your time as we bargained for.” In spite of 
this explanation, Edward declined to take the money ; 
but Mr. Newbolt insisted on having his own way; and 
when the giant insisted on anything, it was useless to 
oppose him. In like manner, the member for Harling 
kept the young artist profitably employed, when he was 
not giving Flo lessons. “ Red and Brown” was scarcely 
begun, when the painter had a commission to finish it 
for the master of the Clock House, who, moreover, in 
the January of 1847 requested the artist to paint him 
the portrait of John Harrison Newbolt, Esq., M.P. for 
Harling. Of course Edward complied, and when the 
likeness was finished, the man of money was so pro- 
digiously delighted with it, that he commissioned the 
painter to make him an equally truthful picture of Flo. 
To which order what could Edward reply but, “ Of 
course, sir, I shall be happy to do as you wish.” 

Some young men, in Edward’s position, would have 
been greatly elated by Mr. Newbolt’s munificence. He 
groaned under the weight of the pecuniary obligations. 
‘The rich man’s money-bags were a heavy burden to the 
young artist, who was by no means devoid of pride, and 
was reluctant to take from any man money which he 
had not fairly earned. He was afflicted with a sense of 
meanness and sordid baseness by this excessive liber- 
ality on the part of Flo’s father. Far from increasing 
Edward’s desire to strengthen his relations with the 
Clock House, Mr. Newbolt’s favours almost made the 
artist wish he had never fallen in with his patron. 
Indeed, more than once before a rupture actually took 
place between the two men, Edward said, “I cannot 
endure his prodigality ; I must free myself from it.” 

Very far was Mr. Newbolt from suspecting the 
nature of the task he assigned to Edward, when he re- 
quested him to paint Flo’s portrait. ‘To execute the 
commission, the artist had to study each line and 
element of her beauty with an intentness and care he 
had never before expended upon them. Hitherto, as 





her teacher, he had looked at her work more frequently | 
than at the girl herself; had, by a constant effort of | 
self-sacrifice, forborne to gaze on her loveliness, at | 
moments when he could have watched it unobserved. 
Her step, voice, laugh, made a music of delight to! 
every nerve of his body; but he had never once let her | 
detect how deeply he was stirred by her speech and | 
silence, her coming and her going. Instead of growing | 
more easy and familiar towards her, he grew more | 
respectful, distant, reserved. By turns the girl deemed 
him cold and hard ; and then remembering the frequent | 
exhibitions she had witnessed of his generous fervour, | 
she deemed him cold only to her, because he cared little | 
for her. As no one saw through his hypocrisy, it can- 
not be said that he over-acted his part; but if Flo had 
not been far more interested in him than girls usually 
are in their teachers, his excessive caution would have | 
revealed his secret to her. 

‘The time-piece on the mantel of the fire-place siruck | 
the hour of noon; and as its clear note broke the | 
silence of Ida’s study, Flo knew that the appointed | 
“hour of sitting” had expired. 

Ten months ago she would have risen quickly at the | 
signal, saying—“'There, the time is up. That weari- | 
some work of sitting still is over for to-day.” 

But now she waited for Edward to lay down his! 
brushes, and so intimate that he did not wish her to sit | 
still any longer. She had come to find pleasure in | 
obeying her teacher’s slightest signs. Moreover, it’ 
was not unpleasant to her to sit without moving, so 
long as she knew that Edward was looking at her, 


“There, Miss Flo, I will not trouble you any longer 
this morning,” said the painter, after the expiration of 
another five minutes, standing away from his easel, and 
looking at his work, though he spoke to her. 

“Then I may get up?” 

“Yes; I thank you for sitting so still. To paint a 
good portrait, there is need of a good sitter as well as 
a good artist.” E 

Flo’s face suddenly lighted up with pleasure at these 
trivial words of praise from the man who never praised 
untruthfully. 

“How many more sittings will you require?” sho 
asked. 

“Tam afraid I shall have to tax you for two more,” 
was the answer. 

As this reply was made, Ida looked up from her 
novel, and turning to her, Edward said—*“ You'll be 
glad to hear, Miss Newbolt, that my pictures ‘ Red and 
Brown,’ and Mr. Newbolt’s portrait, are both hung, and 
well hung.” 

“Not in the Octagon Room this year ?” rejoined Ida, 
smiling her congratulations. 

“No; they are both in the first room. ‘Red and 
Brown’ is on the line.” 

“Capital! You are getting on in the world.” 

“Mr. Newbolt,” continued Edward, “ spoke in my 
behalf to a member of the Hanging Committee. I owe 
“y good fortune to your father. It was very good of 

im. 

“Tt is always well to have a friend at court,” 
answered Ida, in her kindest tone; “but you would 
get on without the help of friends. ‘Talent always com- 
mands the homage that is its due.” 

“Tt usually does; but I am afraid I am getting more 
than my due share of success.” 

“You must work harder still next year,” continued 
the elder sister. 

“Yes, I must. I think of going to Rome, to study.” 

“To Rome!” exclaimed Flo, turning red in an in- 
stant, and then as quickly becoming pale. 

“Indeed !” said Ida, with a look of surprise, but with 
no air of disapproval. 

“T have long wished to study in Rome; and now, 
thanks to Mr. Newbolt’s generosity, I can afford to do 
so for two years, or more. I am ambitious, perhaps 
ambitious beyond my powers; but for art’s sake I 
must do my best.” 

“Tt is right for you to be ambitious,” returned Ida, 
in her fullest, richest voice. “Before many years have 
passed you'll be one of England’s most celebrated 
painters.” 

“T do not so much desire to be a famous artist as to 
paint famous pictures,” 

Re: understand you. A painter, like a poet, should 
* Of his fame forgetful! So his fame 
May share in Nature's immortality |’ ” 

Edward blushed. 

After a pause, he said—*T always paint best when 1 
manage to forget myself, and don’t think of what the 
world may say of me. I remember the quotation, Miss 
Newbolt. You read those words to me last October, 
when I was working at ‘Red-and Brown.” 

“To be sure I did so; in Red-leaf Glen?” : 

“Yes, They struck me at the time, and I have fre- 
quently thought about them. They contain a grand 
lesson—a sacred truth.” 

“hat the artist should not be an egotist ? ” 

“hey teach something more,” returned Edward, 
with his_old, boyish solemnity, and that severer tone 
which had come to his voice and manner, as well as his 
countenance, “They teach that men who would be 
worthy followers of art must learn how completely to 
sacrifice themselves to her, and thank God for the 
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means and experiences by which they are trained to 
x ifice.” : 1 
ba Self-sacrifice !” said Flo, joining in the conversation, 
to which she had listened attentively. “It’s a sad, stern 
word.” “ 

to Ida rejoined—“ It’s a sadder, sterner task. 

ONot for those, Miss Ida,” returned Edward, still ad- 
dressing the elder sister, “who sacrifice all minor joys 
to art. Self-sacrifice for the sake of those who are ne 
dear to us is a labour of delight, not of sorrow; and 
hope I love art sincerely.” 

A pause. eae, : a 

Breaking it, Flo said, lightly, “Then you'll go away 
to Rome, stay there for two years, and forget all about | 
ate Miss Flo,” answered the artist, gravely, “I hope I | 
shall never forget those from whom I have received 

ch kindness.” , 
i Have you said anything about this Roman scheme 
?” inquired Ida. 

a gg him this morning before I left town, and | 
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find themselves losing the perfect confidence of those 
whom they love, Rupert was too wise to resent the 
slight put upon him. Instead of allowing his jealousy 
and chagrin to burst forth in angry criminations, he 
altogether concealed his displeasure, and feigned un- 


| consciousness of the affront under which he smarted. 


“My peculiar and chosen companion, to whom I am 
devoted with all the ardour of my guileless and fervid 
nature, has expelled me from the inmost chamber of his 
affections,” observed Mr, Rupert Smith, communing 
with himself over his solitary breakfast-table, in 
Essex Court, about the middle of J uly, 1846. “From 
the evening of his first visit to the picture-buying 
capitalist of Muswell Hill, I date the commencement of 
his unkindness—of my sorrow. I have spoken to him 
about the capitalist, and have unobtrusively exercised 
many artifices to make him communicative about the 
great man’s ways, whims, failings, and pursuits; but 
his answers, truthful, of course, as far as they go, are 
incomplete. He avoids the subject—becomes silent 
when f press him as to the number and character- 


istics of the capitalist’s children; even waxed fretful 
and indignant last night when I jocosely remarked that 
he ought to be making up te one of the great 


oposed my plan to him. He was good enough to 
pai should he sorry to lose me, but approved my | 
intention, As might be expected, he offered to help | 0 
e to carry out my plans; but I assured him I did not | man’s daughters. Now, my purpose is once more to 
a d his help.” worm my way into the secret chamber of his heart, 
nthen Edward took his leave of the ladies, declining | and draw him back to my bosom, penitent for his 
their invitation to stay for luncheon, on the plea| wanderings, and threefold more loving than ever. 
that John Buckmaster was very ill, suffering under a/| To effect this, I must do everything that may tend 
severe attack of gout, and expected him by his bedside | to bring him to me; avoid every line of action that 
at an early period of the afternoon. | may drive him further from me. I must be patient 
: When the artist had left the house Flo hastened to| and watchful; very watchful and very patient. Confi- 
her bed-room, and sitting down by the side of her! dence cannot be pulled out of a human heart by 
daintil furnished toilet-table, thought thus:—‘“ He | sheer brute force; it must be delicately twisted out by 
said «Self-sacrifice for those who are very dear to us,| forefinger and thumb. Every affection of a ‘man’s 
is a labour of delight, not of sorrow!’ And he means | heart has pendent to it a fine thread of sentiment, 
to sacrifice himself to art. He loves art; but he | floating down into the outer air; often these threads 
really cares for nothing else. To him I am little more | are finer than the most delicate silk—finer than the 
font da’s cat.” And then burying her face in her | gossamery lines of a spider’s web—ay, so fine as to be 
hands, the poor girl wept plentifully, thinking to | utterly impalpable to vulgar eyes. And many a heart is 
herself — Oh! why are good men so cold, and hard, not to be caught and securely tethéred for ever, until 
i i w ask herself that | pendent, floating threads together, and by a soft, firm, 
wate bai the first time did Flo now cautious ee of — ee epe, ae bo ben 
rest. jously Edward had won the love of | them together into one strong cord. A very hard piece 
oa girl aS eal ane who he was determined | of whipcord does the deftly wrought combination of all 
should never love him ! | those many gossamery threads make. He who has 
" | made the cord, may by it drag the heart right out of a 
4 | human creature by the forefinger and thumb—by the 
CHAPTER XXXVI. mere action and force of the forefinger and thumb. It 
MR. RUPERT SMITH IS WATCHFUL AND PATIENT. / is thus I must treat Edward. Oh, how well it would 
THRovGHOUT the ten months glanced at in the former : be for jealous wives, if they could take lessons from me 
part of the last chapter, Edward kept his resolution | in the art of recovering strayed affections ! i fs 
not to mention Flo’s name to his friend Rupert. The} “Since Edward does not care to be communicative 
two young men remained close friends; but, as often | about the capitalist, I won’t try to make him so by 
happens with close friends, each had his secrets from | goading and worrying him with questions, I will 
the other. Rupert, there is no need to tell readers, | respect his weakness, in order that I may make myself 
had always kept Edward in ignorance of the more im-| stronger. I won't attempt to steal his seoret by a 
portant part of his life; but until the latter half of | sentimental process analogous to burglary or highway 
June, 1846, Edward—with the exception of ono great | robbery ; indeed, I had better not, for the boy is a 
field of personal interest, of which readers have already | terrible boy ; and if I confronted him with a San and 
obtained certain glimpses, and will soon have a complete | deliver !’ he would not improbably pull out a pistol and 
view—had, in most respects, worn his heart upon his | shoot me dead. No; I will bide my time, and twist R 
breast to his one peculiar associate. From that date, | out of him by the action of the forefinger and thumb ; 
however, the young artist acted towards the young | while he is all unconscious that his breast is being rifled 











barrister even as the young barrister had for more of its treasure. 
than three years acted towards him. Their friendship 
was no longer a friendship with the intimacy all on one 
side; each had his reserves from the other—Rupert, the 
positive reserves of hypocrisy; Edward, the negative 
reserves of silence. ‘ . 

Rupert was not slow to perceive and disapprove the 
change in his dear Ned. 

But unlike many trustful creatures, when they 





I’ll be watchful and patient; very 
patient and very watchful.” 
(To be continued.) 








ProcRASTINATION.—A Greek poet, when he seeks to 
point out the evil of delay, observes :—The rose is but 
a brief time in bloom ; dost thou delay ?—there seeking 
thou shalt find not a rose, but 9 thorn. 
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UNITARIANISM NOT “THE TRUTH.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN SULLIVAN.” 


eee clipes 
IX.—PRACTICAL CONCLUSION. 


Owen. Ah! I am glad to see you; we are to 
end, I believe, this evening, our conversations on 
Unitarianism. 

Wuire. I think so. It might, indeed, be easy 
to say much more, for the subject branches out on 
the nght and on the left; but I think we may sum 
up the matter this evening. I hope that a few 
thoughts by way of practical application may 
suffice. 

Owen. And how do you mean to shape these ? 

Wuirt. The most obvious way is generally the 
best. I want, you want, a faith, a system of 
belief, which will stand you in good stead in a 
dying hour. We know, from St. Paul’s Second 
Epistle to Timothy, how he could look death in the 
face. Similar evidence has been given by multi- 
tudes of others, both in ancient and in modern days. 
I might spend hours in describing the happy deaths 
of such men as Polycarp and Cyprian, Latina 
and Ridley, Hooker and Brainerd, Payson and 
Henry Martyn. But there are multitudes little 
known to the world, multitudes of the poor and 
unlearned, who have studied their Bible, 


And in that charter read, with sparkling eyes, 
Their title to a mansion in the skies.” 


And the constancy amidst trials, the firmness even 
under persecution, of thousands of these poor, un- 
known men speaks even more forcibly than the 
heroism of a standard-bearer such as Bradford. 
In Nero’s day, we know, not Paul only, but vast 
numbers of Christians were tortured and put to 
death, ‘‘not accepting deliverance.” In our own 
Marian persecution, not three or four bishops only, 
but two or three hundreds of obscure men, went 
joyfully to the stake, while many others perished 
of cold and hunger in prison. In our own day, 
rsecution, in this part of the world, is unknown, 
ut we meet every now and then with proofs of 
the like faith in the near prospect of death. Thus, 
in Legh Richmond’s life, we find mention of an 
incident which came within his own knowledge. 

In a Newcastle colliery, by an explosion, thirty- 
five men and forty-one boys were shut in, and 
died by suffocation or starvation before they could 
be reached. One of the lads was found dead with 
a Bible by his side, and a tin box, on which, with 
a nail, he had contrived to scratch this message 
to his mother: ‘‘Fret not, dear mother, for we 
are singing the praises of God while we have 
time. Mother, follow God more than ever I 
did. Joseph, think of God, and be kind to poor 
mother.” This box, with its precious inscription, 
fell into Mr. Richmond’s hands shortly after the 
occurrence. 

A like incident occurred more recently, when a 
still larger number of miners perished in the 
Hartley Colliery, in January, 1862. The few 
memoranda found with the bodies of the dead, 
showed that several of them, with death in-view, 
calmly engaged in united prayer, and so passed 
into eternity without alarm. 

OWEN. Well, but how do you apply this to your 
own case, or to mine ? 

Waitt. Both you and I, whether we shall haye 





to die in our beds, or by some more rapid and 
fearful death, will need just the same support. 
The mode of dying is, after all, but a small part of 
the question. The real subject of anxiety is, 
whether we are prepared to cross that Jordan 
without fear. Now, I should dread that passage 
if I had only an Unitarian faith. 

OweEN. Will you explain to me the intrinsic 
difference ? 

Wuirte. I have looked into various Socinian 
writings, and heard some Socinians talk; and so 
far as 1 can gather, their sole reliance is on ‘‘ the 
goodness of God.” Now, they argue justly that 
proofs of God’s goodness surround us on every 
side, and ought to draw our hearts to him. But 
what I do not see in the bounties of creation, is 
any assurance ‘that God will not punish sin, In 
earthly affairs we know that a ruler who never 
inflicted punishment for crime, would fall into 
contempt, and his realm would be filled with con- 
fusion and disorder. Ought we to suppose that 
God will be far more lenient than the most 
foolishly-indulgent of earthly sovereigns? Again, 
they speak of God as a kind and gracious Father, 
and he is so. But what should we think of an 
earthly parent who seemed not to have the least 
care whether his children loved him or not; and 
who beheld some of them breaking every injunc- 
tion he had given them, trampling upon every 
rule, and showing the utmost disregard of his 
wishes, with the most entire equanimity, as if it 
was a matter of perfect indifference to him whether 
they obliged and honoured him or not? Now, 
God looks down upon multitudes, both in Christian 
and in heathen lands, upon whom he has bestowed 
great mercies—health, riches, power, intellect, and 
many other of his choicest gifts, and who spend 
their whole lives in abusing his gifts, breaking his 
laws, and showing their contempt for his known 
will. They indulge in debasing lusts and pleasures, 
they corrupt others, they are cruel, selfish, un- 
merciful, profane, and even blasphemous. Now, 
is it not a monstrous thought, that God, because 
he is good, will overlook all these sins, all this 
ingratitude, and will take these men to heayen 
when they die ? 

OwEN. Well, but I never heard any one pro- 
pound such an idea; and I should think that for 
sinners of this class, even Rousseau and Theodore 
Parker will admit that some punishment must be 
in store. 

Wuirtrt. But do they believe in purgatory? 
Did you ever, in a Unitarian or Rationalistic book, 
see this Romish dream advocated ? 

OwEN. No, I cannot say that I ever did. But 
they must have something of the kind in their 
thoughts ; or they would violate Abraham’s prin- 
ciple, ‘‘That be far from thee, Lord, that the 
righteous should be as the wicked!” No, I am 
sure that they must believe that wickedness which 
goes unpunished in this world, will receive punish- 
ment in the next. 

Wuire. And that the sinner will have to bear 
his own punishment ? 

Owen. Yes, undoubtedly. 

Wuitr. This agrees, then, with the dictates of 
natural conscience which we find among men of 
every land. All over the earth (excepting, per- 
haps, among the Bhuddists) we find men fearing a 
God whom they are conscious they haye offended. 
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The old Greeks and Romans, the mediswval North- 
- men, the Africans, and the dwellers in the New 
World, all are conscious of sin, and all are afraid of 
an angry God. But, until they hear the Gospel, 
they can know nothing but a vague fear and dread 
of the future life. Nothing on the face of the 
earth, outside of God’s revelation, can give them 
the least light as to the coming hereafter. All is 
darkness, dread, and alarm. And now, let me ask 
you, what do the Unitarians find, even in the 
Bible, which substantially differs from the thick 
darkness in which Socrates and Plato were 


groping ? : 

OweEN. Oh, they find in the Bible numberless 
exhibitions and declarations of the goodness of 
God. “They find parables and prophecies, and 
above all, the teachings of Christ himself, all 
assuring them that God is good, and gracious, full 
of compassion and tender mercy. 

Ware. Unquestionably, they do; but then they 
are told also that “‘ God is angry with the wicked 
every day ;” that ‘‘ He will by no means clear the 

ilty;” that ‘the wicked are reserved unto the 
day of judgment, they shall be brought forth to 
the day of wrath” (Job xxi. 30); that at the end of 
the world ‘‘the Son of man shall send forth his 
angels,” who shall “sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire ; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth” 
(Matt. xiii. 49, 50), ‘ 

Now, they surely deceive themselves, if they 
insist on taking such of Christ’s declarations as 
suit their taste, and in shutting their eyes and ears 
to all the rest. But the Gospel, or good news, 
then, which they find in the Bible, is nothing more, 
substantially, than what the heathen could gather 
from the works of creation, that ‘‘God is good.” 
You admit, too, that they cannot exclude the idea 
of punishment; that they cannot deny the pro- 
bability, and the moral fitness, of a retribution, in 
the future life, for sins committed in this. So that, 
after all, as I must die with the confession on my 
lips, that I have all my life “done the things 
who I ought not to have done, and left undone 
the things which I ought to have done,” what can 
be the prospect before me, if I am to bear the 
punishment in a future state, but one of the most 
gloomy kind—one dark, uncertain, and full of 
terror? Was it such a prospect as this, you think, 
that made St. Paul cry out, “I am in a strait 
betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ, which is far better.” ‘‘I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness ?” 

OwEN. Well, but considering what St. Paul had 
done and suffered, is it at all surprising that he 
should use such language ? 

Wuire. Not at all surprising on Christian 
grounds; but quite inconceivable on Unitarian 
ones, 

OwEN. Piay show me the distinction. 

Wuire. The distinction is as great as between 
heayen and hell. If the Unitarian theory be the 
true one, then St. Paul, after his death, would have 
had the punishment of his sins to endure. That 
Christ had borne that punishment, and had ‘‘ made 
an end of sin, and brought in everlasting right- 
eousness,” the Unitarian will not believe. Hence, 
St. Paul, as I said, on the Unitarian hypothesis, 





must have expected to depart this life with the 
burden of his sins still resting upon him. What 
that burden was, he tells us in Romans vii., where 
he says, even of his best days: ‘‘The good that I 
would I do not: but the evil which I would not, 
that Ido. I see a law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin. O wretched man 
that Iam!” Now, if this constant sin was still 
unatoned for, and was to attend him into the next 
world, crying out for judgment, assuredly the 
apostle would have felt little anxiety ‘‘ to depart.” 
But he was no Unitarian; he was no hater of the 
doctrine of substitution; he knew that Christ had 
‘*put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” and 
that none, not even the accuser himself, ‘‘ should 
lay anything to the charge of God’s elect,” for 
that ‘‘ there is no condemnation to them that are 
in Christ Jesus; ” that Jesus, who ‘‘ was delivered 
for our offences, and raised again for our justifi- 
cation.” 

OwEN. I see, then, that the main distinction 
you draw between the Unitarian scheme and the 
Gospel is, that on the Unitarian view sin has not 
been atoned for, the guilt and punishment which 
belong to it remain still impending over us, and 
hence that the old ground of alarm felt by the 
wisest of the heathen, ‘‘ Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord,” still remains. But tell me, is 
not something to be allowed for the good works of 
men? Did not St. Paul look forward to a crown 
of righteousness, and may not other good men 
indulge in a similar hope F 

Waite. Yes, they may; but if they have been 
‘accepted in the beloved,” if they have offered 
Abel’s offering, then are they ‘‘ children of God ;” 
but if they will only offer Cain’s, then to their 
offer God will not have respect. Standing on the 
footing of his own performances, every enlightened 
man must cry out with Job: ‘‘ How shall man be 
just with God ? if he will contend (or argue) with 

im, he cannot answer him one of a thousand.” 
Or with Isaiah, ‘‘ We are ail as an unclean thing, 
and all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” 
St. Paul tells us plainly, that ‘‘by the deeds of the 
law there shall no flesh be justitied in his sight.” 
He adds, in another place, ‘‘ By grace ye are 
saved through faith, and that not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man 
should boast.” 

OweEN. Well, I hopeI understand the difference, 
but yet will you explain to me wherein this “‘ grace 
of God,” on which St. Paul relied, differs from the 
‘* goodness of God,” in which the Unitarians place 
their trust ? 

Wuire. The difference is vast, and to under- 
stand it is all-important. The Unitarian, admit- 
ting that mankind generally are transgressors, 
sets up as a remedy, a mere vague ‘‘ goodness of 
God,” which is nothing else than a weak good- 
nature, an indulgence, or an indifference to moral 
eo and eyil. This yiew is nothing else than 
satan’s first temptation, ‘‘ Ye shall not surely 
die.” 

Now, we know that even among ourselves this 
weak indulgence would be ruinous. A king who 
never punished sin would soon have his kingdom 
full of disorder; a parent who winked at disobe- 
dience would haye his household thrown into 
confusion. To attribute unto God such a ‘‘ good- 
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ness” as this is dishonourable to him: and it 
disregards also a long series of threatonings and | 
warnings which he has given, and treats them as_ 
fictions and empty threats, meaning nothing. | 
Hence, a man who deliberately embraces this view, | 
brings his eternal fate, I cannot but think, into the 
most fearful peril. : 

OwEN. Well, this is one side ; will you now give 
me the other P 

Ware. The opposite view is, in short, the| 
Gospel—the good news, the glad tidings. It: 
reveals the greatest of all facts. It does not tell, 
us merely that ‘“‘God is good,” which we might | 
have learnt from a thoughtful consideration of the | 
works of creation. It tells us much more. Re- 
cognising sin as the grand evil of the world, it does 
not tell us that God, out of mere good-nature or 
indulgence, will pardon all sinners; but it tells us 
of One, ‘‘ mighty to save,” who has ‘‘ put away sin | 
by the sacrifice of himself;” of One who “died | 
to redeem us to God by his blood; ” of One who. 
‘* bare the sin of many, and made intercession for | 
the transgressors.” It tells of a ransom, of a} 
redemption, of a salvation. All this speaks, you 
will see, of a great transaction, of a death upon 
the cross for us sinners, and for our salvation. A 
death, too, which was necessary, for Christ prayed | 
his Father, that ‘if it were possible this cup 
_ might pass from him;” but it was not possible. 

The penalty of sin must be paid, or else man must 
bear it. Christ had engaged to ‘‘ bear our sins’— 
the wrath and punishment which belonged to them. 
He did so; he purged away our sins, and then 
entered into the holy place, ‘‘ having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.” 

Owen. I will just ask, though I partly anti- 
cipate the answer, whether, if Christ ‘‘ tasted 
death for every man,” there is not a salvation 
wrought out for all the world ; and whether this 
does not resemble, in effect, that universal ‘ good- 
ness of God,” upon which Unitarians place their 
reliance ? 

Wurtz. No, it differs widely. Unitarians sub- 
stantially hold that God will not punish sin; that 
he is so good that he will forgive all sinners with- 
out any atonement. But the Bible teaches that 
an atonement was absolutely necessary; and that 
man, if that atonement had not been provided, must 
have perished for ever. 

OweENn. Well, but the atonement having been 
made, is not sin put away, and are not men, all 
men, ransomed and saved ? 

Wuire. The answer to this question you will 
find in many types of Christ. The brazen serpent, 
for instance, is distinctly referred to by Christ as a 
type of him. Well, the brazen serpent was set 
upon a pole, and those who looked upon it lived. To 
look was necessary; those who did not look, 
erished. So, too, of the blood of the Passover. 
t was to be sprinkled on the door-post ; and then 
it was added, ‘“‘ When he seeth the blood, the Lord 
will pass over the door, and will not suffer the 
destroyer to come in to smite you.” Here, too, 
the blood must be used, as enjoined, or the de- 
stroyer would not pass over. So of all the sacri- 
fices enjoined in Leviticus. It was not enough 
that there were priests and sacrifices : any one who 
wished his sins put away, must himself bring a 
sin offering. So, too, when Esther had ventured 
into the king’s presence, and the sceptre was held 





| ee eeunemmeie 


out to her, she must touch the sceptre, or she 
would haye perished, A. wedding-garment was 
rovided for the guests at the marriage-supper ; 
but one of them despised and neglected it, and was 


cast into outer darkness. All these, anda hundred 


' other types and figures in the Bible, show us that 
| galyation is not provided indiscriminately for all— 


the penitent and the impenitent, the believing and 


| the unbelieving. Itis a wilful and a fatal error, 


which not Unitarians only, but men in general aro 
apt to fall into; that because God is good, he will 
not punish sin; that because he is merciful, he 
will save those who never ask his mercy: in a 
word, that haying provided, at a great cost, a great 
salvation, he will not be angry if men are wholly 
indifferent about it. The most complete exposure 
of this error is given in our Lord’s own parables. 
No one disputes, no one can dispute, his great 
compassion, his tenderness of heart, his yearnings 
over sinners; yet in his parables, as in most of his 
other teachings, we find, almost invariably, the 
two classes, the saved and the lost, contrasted and 
opposed to each other. That the latter are many, 
and that their destruction will be real, terrible, 
and everlasting, is asserted in every variety of 
language. And of those who persist in shutting 
their eyes and ears to these warnings, we can 


only say, in our Lord’s own language: ‘‘ Neither 


would they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead.” 

OWEN. I am sorry that our time has expired. I 
thank you for these explanations, and hope to 
compare them with God’s Word to-morrow, that I 
may be indeed ‘ grounded and settled in the faith 
of the Gospel.” 

Wuite. You can take no wiser course. But as 
a key-note, as a synopsis or compression of the 
Gospel, take this one text: ‘‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. And, if you like, you may 
add to it this other: ‘‘God commendeth his loye 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” This is the love of God 
revealed to us in the Bible; and it wholly differs 
from the merely blind, indifferent, and apathetic 
loye, or good-nature, by which men too often 
fancy that all men, good or evil, pious or impious, 
shall find a refuge, at last, in one eternal home. 








HOW TO TRAIN THE MEMORY ARIGHT. 
BY W. BOWEN ROWLANDS, ESQ., B.A. 
No, VIL 
THE due regulation of our social intercourse, and 
particularly of our conversations with each, other, 
will be found to be of much use in strengthening 
the memory. An able writer has well expressed 
the rule I would lay down on this head: ‘‘ Tako 
every opportunity of uttering your best thoughts in 
conversation, when the subject will admit of it; 
that will deeply imprint them. Hence, the tales 
which common story-tellers relate they never 
forget, though ever so silly.” There is, perhaps, 
more positive harm done to our memorial faculties 
by idle, slip-shod conversation, than by any inju- 
rious practice of a like nature. Of the gigantic 
moral evils which arise from the abuse of our 
powers of speech I shall not here speak, further 
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than, to quote an admirable passage from the 
writings of Dr. Goulburn: ‘‘ Would you take any- 
thing which represents Christ,” he asks, ‘and 
was intended to remind us of Christ, and make 
it the instrument and minister of sin? And 
shall any child of man take this faculty of 
speech, and degrade it to vain, or profane, or un- 
clean communications, making it the instrument 
of morally corrupting others, and of being morally 
corrupted himself?”. This is a solemn question ; 
and we shall do well to answer it manfully in the 
negative. 

The main advantage of the rule I have men- 
tioned above, as considered in reiation to memory, 
is, that it begets in us the habit of calling up our 
mental powers for every-day service. If we have 
been accustomed to unlock the treasure-house of our 
minds for our friends’ familiar use, we shall not be 
at a loss whence to draw forth stores for the enter- 
tainment of strangers. By repeating over and 
over what we know, we cause it to sink deeper into 
our minds, while at the same time it is more at our 
immediate command. 

It is believed by some of our most eminent 
physiologists that no single impression, which has 
once been fairly registered in the seat of memory, 
is ever entirely lost ; excepting in cases where dis- 
ease has partially or altogether blotted out the 
traces of facts or words, ‘This registration of im- 
pressions made on the organs of sense is entered, 
so to speak, in the cerebral hemispheres; that 
is to say, in that part of the nervous centres there 
situate. We may well believe, then, how neces- 
sary it is to keep the bodily functions in good 
working order, that the brain may have fair play, 
and be in a fit state to perform its several duties. 

I have, in a former paper, given several exam- 
ples of the absurd extent to which bodily recipes 
for the memory have been carried. It may, per- 
haps, amuse my readers if I subjoim another. 
It is contained in an old work on the subject, 
published in the sixteenth century, and runs as 
follows :— 

‘“‘Let them also forbear marrow (which is in 
bones), cranes’ fleshe, fishe, especially if it be 
clammy and nourished in ditches or holes, colde pot 
herbs, milke, cheese, especially much, or naughty ; 
fruites moist and not ripe, but sometimes they 
may eat sharp or tarter meates, chiefly in the 
winter, as garlike, pennyroyall, or calamint, 
capers, being watered. Mustard is praised of 
Pythygoras, they must eate little, and speciallye 
at supper. They must drink no water ea it be 
sod with honey, or cinnamon, or some other pleasant 
spices. They must abstain from over much sleepe, 
and not to sleepe in the day time, nor upon the 
noddle of the head, nor upon too much fullness of 
meate. Let them also beware of over great watch- 
ings, for it weakeneth the spirits, and resolyeth 
them, and stuffeth the head.” 

The graces and powers both of body and mind 
would seem to have been united in the person of 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery, who died in the year 1765. ‘‘ She 
had,” said the Bishop of Carlisle, in preaching her 
funeral sermon, ‘‘a clear soul, shining through a 
vivid body, Her body was durable and healthful, 
her soul sprightful; of good understanding and 
judgment, faithful memory, and ready wit.” She 


tells us also herself, in an account written when ' 





more than sixty-three years of age, that the per- 
fections of her mind were even greater than those 
of her body; and foremost among these mental 
excellencies she mentions the possession of “a 
strong and copious memory.” Her judicious use 
of conversation would appear to have been instru- 
mental in quickening her memorial faculties, as we 
learn from the same Bishop of Carlisle that in early 
life she had gained an ability to discourse of all 
commendable arts and sciences; so much s0 as to 
‘discourse with virtuosi, travellers, scholars, 
merchants, divines, statesmen, and with good 
housewives, in any kind.” But there is a still 
nobler feature in her character recorded. by this 
authority. Had she sought mere fame, he is of 
opinion that she might have ranked with learned 
men of any age; ‘‘ but she affected rather to study 
with those noble Bereans and those honourable 
women, who searched the Scriptures daily; and, 
with Mary, she chose the better part of learning 
the doctrines of Christ—that part which shall not 
be taken away.” 

As I have quoted or alluded to Lord Bacon, it 
may be worth while to set down here the place 
he assigns to memory in his ‘‘ Advancement of 
Learning.” He divides what he terms “ Logical 
Arts” into four, distinguishing them according to 
the ends which they lead to. In rational know- 
ledge, he says, man endeayours either—1, to find 
what he is seeking for; 2, to judge of what he 
finds; 3, to retain what he has approved; or, 4, 
to bring forth, or deliver, what he has retained. 
Whence he concludes that there are four rational 
arts—1, the art of inquiry, or invention; 2, the 
art of judging, or examination; 3, the art of cus- 
tody or memory; and, 4, the art of delivery, or 
elocution. And it is in this light I have endea- 
youred to consider memory and its training; viz. : 
as the art of custody, the retaining knowledge 
already gained, with a view to its practical use and 
application ; as the means of laying up a treasure, 
so as to be able to bring it forth in general life, or 
on particular emergencies. And I persuade myself 
that rationally considering its education in this 
point of view will not be altogether valueless 
to students and earnest seekers after knowledge; 
who inquire after truth as ‘‘a man seeketh for hid 
treasure ;” not to lay it by in a napkin, but to put 
it out.to the noblest interest, that the great Giver 
of all human talents may, when he cometh, receive 
his own with usury. 

There is one reflection which, obvious as it may 
appear, I think it right to introduce here; for, 

though all may be ready enough to acquiesce in 
its truth, the great majority are disposed to act 
without considering it. It is, indeed, sufficiently 
simple; that no amount of rules for the proper 
Sonatuat and due training of the memorial powers 


is of any sort of use without a settled determination 
and fixed resolve on the part of the student himself 
to persevere to the utmost of his power. An ap- 
propriate instance of the value of such resolution 
was recently furnished by an inhabitant of one 
of our cathedral towns, and fell under my own 


observation. A man in the humbler walks of life 
was suddenly deprived by an accident of the sight 
of both his eyes. Ho had been prudent and up- 
right in his life, and regular in his attendance on 
the services of the Church. But though he had 
been thus constant in his outward duties, he ha: 
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regarded them too much as mere forms, and 
neglected joining heart and soul in the responses 
and Psalms. His affliction, however, stirred the 
depths of his inner life, and he woke to a full 
consciousness of the beauty of holiness. He now 
felt inexpressibly grieved at being unable to repeat 
the alternate verses of the daily Psalms; and deeply 
lamented that he had not imprinted them more 
firmly on his memory while the possession of eye- 
sight gave him the power. There was, however, a 
way to effect this still open to him; and of this he 
eagerly availed himself. Years had already begun 
to thicken upon him; a daughter of some fourteen 
years was his sole and constant companion. For- 
tunately, he had been careful to procure this child 
as good an education as his means would allow; 
and she now proved his greatest solace. The girl, 
tenderly attached to her father, lived but in his 
life, and tenderly soothed his sorrows. She read 
over and over again to him the majestic poetry of 
the Psalms; never wearying of her labour of love 
until her father could repeat the entire Psalter. It 
would be impossible to relate the joy that the poor 
man felt when he was able to perform once more 
his portion of the public services, and to repeat, at 
first with some few mistakes, but finally, quite cor- 
rectly, those verses of the Psalms which fall to 
the congregation’s share. His memory became the 
means of Savon on him unequalled delight ; 
and it was a blissful sight to mark the pleasure 
that glowed upon the young girl’s upturned face 
as she heard her father thus uniting in the prayers 
and praises of the Church. 

Here, then, is an example of what diligence and 
resolution may achieve. Dare we suffer golden 
opportunities to glide by us unimproved ? or idly 
waste the precious hours entrusted to us for 
improvement? ‘‘A quarter of an hour!” said 
Bishop Sanderson; ‘‘is not that much to a man 
that has not many hours to live?” And yet so 
little’ value seems to be attached to hours or days 
in general, that men can even talk of “killing 
time.” Surely, a costly sacrifice for any of us to 
offer up on the altar of idleness and sin. 

Our memories.are fair and beautiful tablets, and 
the pen is in our hand with which to engrave on 
them the stores of bygone days, and the glorious 
thoughts of bygone men. But the hand that would 
inscribe on them the records of the past must be 
firm and active, neither palsied by intemperance, 
nor dulled by careless neglect. e eye must be 
swift to mark the most important conceptions and 
events, and its vision may not be distempered by ex- 
cess. The freshful breath of the morning must play 
upon unheated temples, and the jewels of the mind 
be locked in as healthful a casket as may be. Nor 
may despair or easy negligence be suffered to en- 
crust the faculties with rust; but labour, which, as 
the old proverb well says, conquers everything, 
must hew down all opposing foes. 

Thus much, then, for the general training and 
conduct of the memory. In the concluding papers 
of this series I shall touch briefly on technical, or 
artificial memories, as they are called; and endea- 
vour to assign them a becoming place in the system. 
With this, and some observations on the moral use 
of memory, perhaps the most important light in 
which it can be viewed, I shall bring this subject 


to a close. 
(To be continued.) 





THE BELFRY OF GHENT. 
I. 
Hast thou ever known the feeling 
I have felt, when I have seen 
"Mid the tombs of aged heroes— 
Memories of what hath been— 
What it is to view the present 
In the light of by-gone days? 
From an eminence to ponder 
Human histories and ways? 
II, 
Once I stood with soul enchanted, 
Lost in deep astonishment, 
On the lofty, dark old belfry 
Of the ancient town of Ghent. 
From the height I look’d below me, 
Saw the quaint old city lie, 
Full of glorious recollections, 
Climbing up to memory. 
Tit. 
Toilsome was the steep ascending 
By that broken flight of stairs ; 
But the end was like the pleasure 
Oft deriv’d from weary cares : 
Like the steps that lift us upward 
To the aim we have design’d ; 
Like the stages leading onward 
To the things we seek to find. 
Iv. 
From that noble height of vision, 
To that distant azure sky, 
Thrill, my harp, thy swelling anthem, 
Taught and tuned by memory. 
Celebrate the deeds of glory ; 
Sing the hearts that throbb’d and beat ; 
Sing the hands that stayed the throbbing ; 
Songs like these, my harp, repeat ! 


v. 
Tell the days of ancient heroes, 
On a nobler errand sent ; 
Old Saint Bavon, once a soldier, 
Now the patron saint of Ghent. 
Show the tomb of Saint Columba, 
Erin’s and Iona’s pride ; 
Let me gather leaves and flowers 
From its green and mossy side. 
VI. 

Chime, ye merry ringing changes, 
Booming through the liquid air ; 
Though ye tell that Time is passing, 

Ye are what ye ever were, 
Yes, the same sad midnight chiming, 
Yes, the self-same peals by day ; 
Have ye not a voice that speaketh ? 
Tell me, therefore, what ye say? 
VIl.—THE CHIMES. 
** We speak of days long, long ago; 
We speak of Time now given ; 
We speak of Time that’s yet to come, 
And say—Prepare for heaven. 
Twice we tell the hours in passing— 
First by due advertisement ;* 
Then we tell the hour’s departure— 
We, the bells of ancient Ghent. 





* The clocks in Belgium usually strike the hour twice—at 
the half-hour and the hour, 
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** We have told the birth of princes ; 

Sounded forth the marriage bell ; 

We have sung the Misercre’; 
We have rung the last farewell. 

Varied still, but true the tidings, 
Sounding from our belfry floor ; 

Yet the time is coming, coming, 
When our bells shall chime no more,” 


vit. 
Yes, the day is hast’ning onward, 
When all earthly tongues shall cease ; 
And the chimes that sung their praises, 
Shall be still’d when all is peace. 
Till that day sound forth your measures, 
Ring your changes to the last ; 
And amid the tomb of ages 
Tell the virtues of the past. 


> 
Still I saw the waking vision, 
Read the memories of old, 
Till the changes chimed the vesper, 
And the hour of evening toll’d. 
Thus I mused, and thought, and pondered, 
Lost in deep astonishment, 
On the well-remember’d belfry 
Of the ancient town of Ghent. 





Department for Poung People. 


REPORT OF THE JUVENILE LECTURES ON ELEC- 
TRICITY AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 


LECTURE IV. 
RESUMING our agreeable task of presenting our 





readers with a working abstract of Professor Tyn- 
dall’s lectures, let us state now—what we have not | 
felt necessary to state before—that each of the | 
audience on entering was presented with a printed 
memorandum of the chief points to be treated of by | 
the lecturer, as well as a notification of experiments | 
most easy of performance by young people at 
home. 

The reader will be good enough to remember 
that, in the course of the last lecture, Professor 
Tyndall just introduced a certain electrical ar- 
rangement of parts of glass and tin-foil—to be 
more i cithis hint under a modification of form, 
though not of principle, as we explained, becomes 
the celebrated Leyden jar. Having taken their 
places, and looking round to see the lecturer’s 
“armoury,” as we may call it, Professor Tyndall’s 
audience might readily perceive that he intended to 
perform some brilliant experiments. The lecture- 
table—the whole area, we may say—was filled with 
electrical machines, big, middling, small; and 
instruments pertaining to electrical machines. 
Not to dishearten his audience, he explained to 
them that, although lecturers usually worked on | 
the ange scale, using large and expensive instru- 
ments for the sake of better display, yet smaller 





instruments would amply suffice for home pur- 
poses. Still, some sort of electrical machine is | 
necessary for the performance of most experiments | 
to be described during this lecture: inasmuch ass | 
the Professor had upon his tablo, however, small 





chased new for thirty shillings, and inasmuch as we 
personally have seen frequently second-hand elec- 
trical machines in good order, and with chest and 
fittings, to be got for ten shillings—a bargain sus- 
ceptible of improvement by discreet conversation— 
why, we fancy that many of’ our readers will not 
debar themselves the pleasure of performing the 
experiments we shall indicate because of the ex- 
pense of procuring an electrical machine. 
Unquestionably, the Leyden jar is the most 
powerful instrument known to electricians for 
making evident and taking advantage of the 
quality of induction. No very brilliant experi- 
ment can be performed by, or very powerful 
effect’ produced from, an electrical machine, un- 
aided by the concentrative faculty of a Leyden jar. 
It is necessary, then, that we fully understand the 
principle and practice of this important instrument, 
to which end we cannot do better than follow the 
lecturer in his description of the primitive Leyden 
jar, an instrument discovered by accident. The 
ecturer displayed to his young friends one of these 
primitive electrical or Leyden jars, and a very 
primitive instrument it seemed to be. If, now-a- 
day, any young electrician should go to an electri- 
cal instrument-maker and purchase a Leyden jar, 
he would obtain an instrument as different in 
appearance from the primitive Leyden jar brought 
before his audience by Professor Tyndall as 
well can The modern Leyden jar is a 
glittering, elegant piece of apparatus, consisting 
of a wide-mouthed glass bottle, lined with tin- 
foil inside and out. The wide-mouthed bottle 
is usually stoppered in an elegant fashion, with 
a turned disc of mahogany perforated in tho 
middle with a hole, through which passes a polished 
brass rod terminating in a chain within, and a brass 
ball without. The primitive Leyden jar, as dis- 
played by the lecturer, was a very different sort of 
affair to look at; though—as eventually we shall 
discover—the functional quality, the mode of action 
of it, is identical. The primitive instrument was 
explained to consist of a glass jar holding water, 
into which water a metallic stem, say a nail, was 


| thrust, in such wise, as to be in part covered by 


the water, and in part projecting from the water, 
extending outwards through the mouth of the 
bottle. 

Perhaps we had best here pause, to explain to the 
reader how and in what manner such an arrange- 
ment of parts came to be devised. The electrictans 
who filled up the first Leyden jar had not the remo- 
test notion about any iueh quality as electric induc- 
tion. They lived in a sort of material epoch, one 
that, as we already explained, whilst reporting a 
aby lecture, succeeded a sort of spiritual epoch. 

‘he idea of spirits as affecting and influencing 
matter had been discarded, and philosophers had 
not yet acquired the modern idea of force. From 
spiritualism they rushed to the opposite extreme of 
feigning a host of material agents of great attenua- 
tion, to which they gave the name of fluids. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, as we need hardly remind our 
readers just now, adopts the theory of two ele:- 
trical fluids, a positive and a negative fluid ; adopts 
the theory for the sake of convenience of illustia- 
tion—no more. Now, the inventors of the Leyden 
jar, believing in the existence of only one electric 
fluid, and haying made out the fact that material 
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bodies admitted of division into conductors and non- 
conductors of electricity, imagined that they might 
be abie to catch and hold the electric fluid, just as 
they might water, or any other fluid, by transferrin 
it to a bottle. So they took a bottle, and poure 
water into it, (water, remember, being a conduct-_ 
ing body, through which the electric fluid readily , 
passed), and they plunged a metallic stem into the | 
water, leaving the other end exposed to the air by | 
assing through the bottle’s neck, exactly as we, 
nave already set forth. Through this arrangement 
the experimenters imagined that electrical fluid 
might be conveyed from the prime conductor of an 
electrical inachine, down the metallic stem into the 
water, there to be retained—stored up, because of 
the non-conducting glass, which everywhersswould 
be made to surround it. Casually, the experi- 
menters made another arrangement, of which they 
took no cognisance—viz., they supplemented the 
internal conducting water with an external con- 
ductor, equivalent in function to the external tin- 
foil we see on a modern Leyden jar. What, then, 
was the outside conductor made of in the original 
Leyden jar? Why, the hand of the operator that 
grasped the bottle. This conducting element in the 
arrangement, those who discovered the Leyden jar 
knew nothing about. Reflecting, now, on the par- 
ticulars of the case, we shall presently discover an 
absolute identity of functional arrangement between | 
the ancient Leyden jar—in the construction of which | 
there was no tin-foil whatever—and the modern tin- | 
foil jar; further, an absolute identity of functional | 
arrangement between these two, and the flat induc- | 
tive apparatus composed of two sheets of tin-foil | 
with glass interposed, shown by Professor Tyndall | 
in the course of his last lecture. Let us investigate | 
the mode of action of an ordinary Leyden jar. | 
Virst, the interior coating of tin-foil being put in! 
connection with the prime conductor of an electrical | 
machine positively charged, it also becomes charged 
positively. But it can only be charged thus posi- 
tively under the condition that somo object in its 
neighbourhood is charged negatively ; and the more 
conyeniently a body is placed, in respect to it, the 
more powerful will be the charge. Well, is the ex- 
terior coating of tin-foil not conveniently placed ? 
Eiminently so; nothing can be better. Thus it 
happens, then: As tho interior coating acquires 
positive electricity, so does the exterior coating ac- 
quire negative electricity, and so the operation of 
charging goes on, until each of the two surfaces of 
tin-foil is electrified to the extent of its capability. 
Meanwhile, a great strain is put upon the inter- 
yening glass, which tends to break; and break it 
will, if thin beyond the power of endurance. Such 
is the structure and operation of the modern Leyden 
jar; and if we closely examine the parts ef the 
original Leyden jar, we shall find a close similarity, 
nay, functionally speaking, even an identity between 
the two. In place of the interior coating of tin- 
foil, we haye water, a conductor; and a conductor 
is all we want in order to produce the necessary 
effect. Outside, we have another conductor in the 
operator’s hand, which charges the bottle whilst 
holding it, and thus are the electrical conditions 
necessary to the construction of a Leyden jar com- 








pleted. 

That the march of operations during the act of 
charging an clectrical or Leyden jar is such as we 
have described, is demonstrated in many ways; in. 


none more completely than by the following expe- 
riment performed by the lecturer :—Having placed 
a Leyden jar upon a stool with glass legs—and here 
let us observe that a dry board placed to stand upon 
four dry tumblers answers perfectly well—he en- 
deavoured to charge the Leyden jar in the ordi- 
nary manner. But the jar would not charge— 
could not be charged. And wherefore? Let our 
readers think out the electrical conditions in 
their own mind, and they will immediately find 
tho answer. 

The internal tin-foil coating can only acquire 
positive electricity on condition that the exterior 
coating of the same metal acquires negative elec- 
tricity, and the latter can only acquire negative 
electricity by repelling—driving away, getting rid 
of into the earth—the positive electricity with which 
it is naturally endowed. Now, if the jar were held 
in the operator’s own hand, or if it were placed to 
stand on a stool provided with wooden or other 
conducting legs, the disposal of its positive elec- 
tricity would be effected easily enough; the elec- 
tricity would be dispersed into the earth through 
the wooden legs, the hand, or other conductor. 

Professor Tyndall having minutely explained— 
as its importance demands—the construction and 
mode of action of a Leyden jar, proceeded to show 
some of the effects an instrument of this kind, or 
a combination of such instruments known as “ tho 
Leyden battery,” was capable of producing. Hoe 
first showed that by connecting the interior of a 
Leyden jar with the exterior by means of an 
electrically-conducting body, an electric conflict 
occurred within that body, and immediately the 
jar would be found to haye become discharged. 
Ho told his audience—and explained that after tho 
lecture they. might verify his assurance by thoir 
own feelings—that if connection was mado between 
the exterior and the interior of a charged Leyden 
jar by a living animal, the result was a shock to 
that animal. He demonstrated this in his own - 
person by receiving a shock from the anciont 
Leyden jar, the primitive instrument that we haye 
already so fully described. 

Using a Leyden jar as the instrument of demon- 
stration, Professor Tyndall next showed that when 
in place of actual metallic or other conducting 
contact between the interior and the exterior coat 
of a Leyden jar, a short space of air was allowed 
to intervene, then a spark as of fire darted across 
this space, accompanied by a snapping sound, He 
explained that an electrical spark of this kind was 
nothing else than a miniature flash of lightning, 
and that the cracking explosion was strictly com- 

arable to thunder. ‘‘ Of course,” remarked the 
ecturer, the effects of a Leyden jar ‘are vastly 
inferior to what we see in a thunder-storm; but 
they are, nevertheless, of the samo character. 
Were it desired to obtain strong effects by means 
of the electrical arrangement furnished by tho 
Leyden jar, then woe must by some means increase 
the metallic surface of such arrangement. The 
most obyious means of accomplishing this would 
seem to consist in enlarging tho size of tho jar to 
be covered. In practice, however, it is more usual 
to keep the jars to a moderate size, and increase 
the number of them; such an arrangement is 
called an ‘electric battery.’ ” 

Previously to a display of the powers of such an 
electric battery, Professor Tyndall made a very 
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curious demonstration to his audience. It con- | competent to determine explosion. ‘This curious 


sisted in showing that all the charge of a Leyden 
jar existed in distribution over the surface of the 
glass, the function of the metallic coating being 
merely that of promoting an even and rapid dis- 
tribution of electric fluid, which otherwise could not 
take place, seeing that glass is a non-conducting 
body. The instrument by means of which Pro- 
fessor Tyndall accomplished his demonstration was 
as follows:—It was to all intents and purposes a 
Leyden jar as to the operation of it; but instead of 


a jar the metallic coating was laid upon a plain | dynami 


water-tumbler, having a bell mouth as usual. As 
to this metallic coating, furthermore, it was loose— 
capable of removal both inside and outside ;—re- 
moval by handling (if the reader will permit our 
Hibernicism), not with the hand, but with a stick 
of sealing-wax, shellac, or other non-conductor. 
An instrument of this sort haying been charged by 
the lecturer in the ordinary manner, the two coat- 
ings—viz., inside and outside—were removed suc- 
cescively, and demonstrated to be free from any 
surcharge of electricity—the instrument of demon- 
stration being, as usual, the gold-leaf electrometer. 
Next, the two coatings being replaced, and means 
of discharge provided, the oceurrence of a spark, 
attended by report, demonstrated that the charge 
of electricity thus made available must have been 
lingering upon the surface of the glass. 

The construction and function of the Leyden 
arrangement having been made thus clear, the 
lecturer glanced at the means at his disposal for the 
performance of experiments. He could not go 
through all, he said—he must make a selection ; 
and accordingly, the first experiment performed by 
him was especially designed to show the main con- 
dition of safety in a lightning conductor. The 
fact may bo plainly stated as follows, viz., that an 
electrical discharge of any given intensity requires 
a channel of competent area to take it away ; fail- 
ing which, the channel—in other words, the con- 
ducting wire or other extension — is destroyed. 
This point was illustrated by the discharge of a 
powerful Leyden battery along a metallic wire, very 
fine, extended over a surface of paper. Tho result 
of this discharge was to consume and shatter the 
wire (which happened to be of gold in this caso), 
actually burning the wire, and distributing its 
ashes, or to k more learnedly, ‘its oxide,” 
over the surface of the paper. The evidence of this 
experiment teaches us that when we set up a 
lightning conductor, the main condition of safety 
lies in making the conductor of good conducting 
material, and of adequate sectional area, that is 
to say, of adequate thickness. In practice, copper 
is the me‘al usually employed for the construction 
of lightning rods, because of the excellent conduct- 
ing power of that metal. 

Lhe Professor’s next experiment consisted in 
demonstrating a yery curious fact, namely, that if 
even a very powerful electric spark, resulting from 
the discharge of a Leyden battery, be sent through 
gunpowder, the latter does not ignite if the dis- 
charge have been effected by means of a conduct- 
Ing-wire; whereas, ignition ensues readily if in- 
stead of a conducting-wire a piece of moistened 
string be substituted; the explanation of this 
curious result being, that owing to the imperfect 
conduction of wet string, the passing electricity is 
Caused to linger amidst the gunpowder for a time 





result naturally led up to the statement relative to 
the momentary duration of every sort and variety of 
electric spark, from the most trivial up to the most 
violent flash of lightning. Owing to this cireum- 
stance it is that objects quickly moving, such as 
the spokes or cogs of a wheel in revolution, if seen 
by the light of a lightning flash, seem wholly at 
rest. This point the lecturer demonstrated, and 
finally he performed an experiment illustrative of 
a new department of electrical science; electro- 
ics as philosophers usually call it, meanin 

the science of electricity in motion. He passe 

electricity from an ordinary frictional source— 
machine electricity, that is to say—along the wires 
of a galvanometer; and called the attention of 
his audience to the fact, that in consequence of this 
electric current thus made to pass, the magnetic 
needle of the galvanometer changed its original 
position. Now we do not forget any more than 
our readers that not one word of explanation as to 
the Dy eer yey’ has yet been furnished by us, 
and this for the simple reason that, in the course of 


the lecture immediately forthcoming, our readers 
will be made to understand the nature and con- 
struction of the galvanometer by making it in 
imagination each on his own behalf. 


“TM GOING TO DO IT.” 
‘* Now, mother, isn’t Hal too provoking ? He pro- 
mised to take me strawberrying with him, and 
now he’s gone and left me,” cried Jessie, trying to 
keep back her tears. 

‘*Our Hal broken his promise?” Her mother 
could hardly believe it. 

‘““Why, no, mother, I suppose not, exactly. 
You see, he said I might go if I would be ready 
at two o’clock, and I was just going to put on 
my things, when he started off as hard as he 
could run. There he is now, away down the 
other side of the common!” she added, with a 
little sob. 

** And it is a quarter past two. Why didn’t you 
get ready in time ?” 

‘*T didn’t think it was so late. Besides, I was 
going as soon as I had finished Dolly’s apron. But 
Hal said the rest were waiting, and he could not 
stay another minute.” 

“And you don’t blame him, Jessie? He had no 
right to keep the other children waiting, any more 
than you had to keep him. I am sorry you have 
lost your afternoon’s pleasure, just because you 
were behind the time; but you can do nothing 
now but make the best of it, and learn that while 
you are ‘just going,’ your chance may be just 

one.” 

Jessie, who had early learned that ‘it is of no 
use to cry for spilt milk,” drew a deep sigh, and sat 
down to console herself with a book. 

By-and-by her mother put down her work- 
basket, and went out of the room, saying— 

‘* Jessie dear, look after the baby, and don’t let 
him get out of your sight.” 

‘‘ Yes, mother, Ill watch him. Here, Birdie, 
come see what Jessie has got!” 

Baby took the china doll she gave him, tasted of 
its head, pounded the floor with it, shook it asa 
cat would a mouse, and then crept off on an ex- 
ploring expedition. Presently, Jessie heard a 
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crash and a cry that made her heart stand still. 
She rushed into the next room, and there sat baby 
Dick on the floor, covered with bits of broken 
glass, and a little stream of blood running down 
his white forehead. He had pulled over and 
broken a vase on his own head. ‘His screams soon 
brought their mother, and while she was bathing 
the wound, Jessie stood by, saying— 

‘*T had missed him, and was just goin 
him, when I heard him cry. Poor little Dic 

**Tf you had only gone, my daughter, instead of 
meaning to go,” was the sober answer, ‘‘ he would 
have been saved this sad wound.” 

When Jessie’s mother went up to bed with her 
that night, she asked her, “Has this been a 
pleasant day to my little girl?” 

“No, mother, it has been the worst kind of day. 
In the first place, I was late at school this morning, 
and that put me out of humour for the whole fore- 
noon. Then I couldn’t go with Hal; and, worst 
of all, poor baby got hurt. It has been a day of 
misfortunes.” 

‘** And every one of them has happened because 
you were ‘just going to do all those things,’ in- 
stead of doing.” 

Jessie unlaced her boots in sober silence. At 
last she said, ‘‘ But I never mean to be late.” 

‘Of course you don’t. But the mischief is, my 


after 


.?? 


child, that you feel as if it were all well enough as 
long as you are ‘just going to’ do your duty. 
is a great mistake. 
amounts to nothing. 
to do it.” 

And Mrs. Richmond spoke so earnestly that 


This 
‘Just going to do a thing’ 
Dott. Don’t stop to mean 


Jessie looked up into her face, and said— 

‘‘ Why, mother, what makes you care so much 
about it? Do you think I’m so yery bad?” 

Her mother took her in her arms, and answered, 
**T am sick at heart, Jessie, because I am afraid 
‘just going to do’ will spoil your whole life. It 
cheats you out of your pleasures, and hinders you 
from your duties; and sometimes, Jessie, I am 
dreadfully afraid that when my darling comes to 
heaven’s gate at last, and her Father asks, ‘My 
child, did you give your heart to me down on the 
earth ?’ my poor child will have to say, ‘O Lord, 
I always meant to do so. I was just going to 
give tt, when death took me away.’ Then He 
would have to say, ‘Inasmuch as you did it not, 
. . . depart from me!’” 

The last words sank to a whisper, and Jessie felt 
hot tears dropping on her head. She sank down 
on her knees, and prayed earnestly to God. 








3E PUNCTUAL. 
By punctuality we do not mean the merely being in time 
for lectures, dinners, &c., but that spirit out of which 
punctuality grows—that love of accuracy, precision, and 
vigour which make efficient men and woméen—the deter- 
mination that what you have to do shall be done, in spite 
of all petty obstacles, and finished off at once and finally, 
We believe there is a story told of Nelson and his coach- 
maker, which is worthy of being recorded. When he was 
on the eve of departing for one of his great expeditions, 
the coachmaker said to him, ‘The carriage shall be at the | 





door, punctually at the door, at six o’clock.” ‘A quarter | 
before,” said Nelson. ‘‘I have always been a quarter of an 
hour before my time, and it has made a man of me.” t 
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| forthcoming with their bold denials. The Pharisee ad- 


| brought to renounce his errors and to embrace the 


| God’s Word and commandments; and in consequence 
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The punctuality which we recommend involves and com- 
prehends the exact arrangement of your time. It isa 
matter on which much depends. Fix how much time you 
will spend on each object, and keep all but obstinately to 
your plan. “Method,” says Cecil, ‘is like packing things 
ina box. A good packer will get in half as much again as 
a bad one.” Ponder well upon these things, and call on 
God to help you in arraying yourself in these qualities. If 
you mean to be effective, you must set about it earnestly 
and at once. No one ever yet yawned it into being with 
a wish. You must make arrangements for it; you must 
watch it; you must notice when you fail, and you must 
keep some kind of journal of your failures. 








Hiblical Gxpositions. 
peane “eae 


A FEW NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW. 


CuaptTer IIIl.—Verse 6. 

“ Were baptized of him, confessing their sins.” 

The baptism by John may be regarded as an inter. 
mediate mode of instruction, designed to prepare the 
mind of the Jew for the coming of the Messiah, It is 
the clasp that unites the Old and the New Testament. 
It is the connecting point between the Mosaic and the 
Christian Dispensations, 


Verse 7, 


“ But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees come to his baptism.” 

Imitation and counteraction are Satan’s devices to 
oppose the work of God. God works by means, and he 
causes one man to embrace the Gospel of Christ through 
the exertions of some fellow-man. Satan works also by 
means, and causes men to reject the Gospel through 
the conduct of their fellow-men. When truth is stated, 
it is to be perverted or it is to be denied. At the 
time of our Lord’s appearance, the Pharisees were 
ready with their perversions, and the Sadducees were 


mitted much that was Scriptural, but rendered _his 
belief profitless by clinging to traditions, The Saddu- 
cees denied the immortality of the soul, and the future 
responsibility of man. They were the sceptics of the 
day, and denied the truth. We must not, however, 
regard these as two distinct sects, but rather as the two 
leading opinions which prevailed among the Jewish 
people, The Pharisee, though cased in pride, was often 


humbling doctrines of Christ’s. Gospel; but no such 
change of heart is recorded of a Sadducee. Therefore, 
let every man of a sceptical tendency tremble lest, by 
resisting the admonitions of conscience, he may be given 
up tothe direful consequences of judicial blindness— 
iwhen, though seeing, men do not see, and hearing they 
do not hear, and neither by seeing nor by hearing will 
they understand the things that relate to their welfare. 
In the Jews we behold a fearful example. They were 
given up to hardness of heart and to a contempt of 


of this judicial blindness, they rejected the Messiah, 
whom John proclaimed, 
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Verse 11. 

® Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 

A man of station in the East never goes forth from 
his house without an attendant, to whom he can give 
his commands, and whose office it is to bear the sandals ; 
for when the ground is pleasant to the feet, or where 
there is soft grass, the sandals are taken off, and the 
servant carries them in his hand. Although the office 
was regarded by Orientals as a very subordinate employ- 
ment, yet John, when looking at the dignity of Christ, 
did not deem himself deserving the distinction of thus 
waiting upon his Divine Master, 

Verse 11. 

“He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with 
fire.” 

Is the ordinary mode of explaining this passage satis- 
factory? Is not the mind allowed to dwell upon the 
former clause, and induced to ignore the latter portion ? 
If we refer the prophetic words of the Baptist to the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and the appearance of 
the cloven tongues, like as of fire, which took place 
about four years after the promise and the prediction 
] were uttered, still, this mighty event does not appear to 
} exhaust the subject. It answers one portion of the 
| words—that which relates to the Holy Spirit—but not 
that which refers to fire. Therefore we think there 
| may be a meaning in the Baptist’s announcement 
beyond that which was accomplished on the day of 
Pentecost, 

The Holy Spirit descended upon the apostles, and 
upon all the followers of Christ that were assembled in 
the house (Acts ii. 2); but the prophetic words were 
announced by John to the vast multitudes that flocked 
to him “from Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan.” The Baptist’s words 
were, “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire.” Now, on the day of Pentecost, the far 
larger portion of those hearers were neither influenced 
by the Holy Spirit, nor by the fire. The appearance of 
the “cloven tongues, as of fire,” rendered an invisible 
blessing visible, as did the dove-like mode of descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon our Lord. At the time of Christ’s 
inauguration to the office of High Priest of his Church, 
the Holy Spirit, with a visible act, descended upon him. 
80 also when the members of the infant Church were 
gathered together, the Holy Spirit, with a visible act, 
descended upon them ; and these acts, while they ren- 
} dered men conscious of that which was unseen, were 
also beautifully emblematical of Divine truths. 

If the “fire” is to be regarded as operative and not 
emblematical, then we ask, What is there to be effected 
by the fire which the Holy Ghost cannot accomplish ? 
If, by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, all that is 
roneous in man can be expelled, and purity of mind 
Produced, what is left for the fire to purify or to con- 
sume? May not the Baptist’s words be a prophecy, 
both “for weal and for woe”—a blessing to comfort 
the children of God, and a denunciation to alarm the 
hardened and the impenitent sinner ? A portion of his 
hearers he addresses as “a generation of vipers,” and he 
eagerly asks, “ who hath warned them to flee from the 
wrath to come ?” He declares to them that “the un- 
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fruitful tree shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” 
He assures them that “Christ will thoroughly purge 
his floor,” that is, his Church; that “he will gather 
his wheat into his garner,” and he will also “burn up 
the chaff with unquenchable fire.” All who yield 
themselves to the Holy Spirit’s influence are made fruit- 
ful, and as wheat they are gathored into the garner, 
On the other hand, all who resist the messages of God 
and the strivings of his Spirit, are, at best, unfruitful, 
and as such are regarded as chaff, which is to be burnt 
up by a fire which is never to be quenched. 

If the words of the Baptist will admit this exposition, 
then the announcement made by the Baptist extended 
to the whole of his hearers, and a vivid connection exists 
between verses which, without this mode of interpreta- 
tion, have no connection with each other. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH, 
PENITENCE. 
If hearty sorrow 

Be a sufficient ransom for offence, 

I tender it here; I do as truly suffer 

As e’er I did commit. 

Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA,—Act y. sc. 4. 

NEXT morning Walter was re-conducted to the 
private room, and there, with a kind of dull pain 
in head and heart, awaited the sentence which was 
to decide his fate. His fancy had left St. Winifred’s 
altogether ; it was solely occupied with Semlyn, and 
the dear society of home. Walter was rehearsing 
again and again in his mind the scene of his return; 
what he should say to his father; how he should 
dry his mother’s tears; and how he shoul! bear 
himself, on his return, towards his little brothers 
and sisters. Would he, expelled from St. Wini- 
fred’s, ever be able to look any one in the face 
again at home ? 

While he was brooding over these fancies, some 
one, breathless with haste, ran up to his room, and 
again a note was thrust underneath the door. He 
seized it quickly, and read— 

Dear WALTER,—I am so glad to be the first to tell you 
that you are NoT to beexpelled. Paton has begged you off. 
No time for more. I have slipped away before morning 
school to leave you this news, and can’t stay lest I should 
be caught. Good-bye, from your ever —— 


The boy’s heart gave one bound of joy as he read 


this. If he were not expelled, he was ready to bear 
meekly any other punishment appointed to his 
offence. Buthis banishment from the school would 
cause deep affliction to others besides himself, and 
this was why he had dreaded it with such a feeling 
of despair. 

Alone as he was in the little room, he fell on his 
knees, and heartily and humbly thanked God for 
this answer to his earnest, passionate, reiterated 
prayer; and then he read Kenrick’s note again. _ 

‘Paton has begged you off.” He repeated this 
sentence over and oyer again, aloud and to himself, 
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and seemed as if he could never realise it. Paton| ‘Oh! sir, I haye, and I know God has forgiyen 
—l’aton, the very man whom he had so deeply and| me. Indeed, I never knew, Inever thought before, 
irreparably injured—had begged him off, and that I could grow so wicked in a day. Oh! sir, 
shielded him froma punishment which no one could | what shall I do to gain your forgiveness? I would 
have considered too severe for his fault. Young | do anything, sir,” he said, in a voice thick with 








and inexperienced as Walter Evson was, he could | sobs; ‘‘and if you forgive me, I could be almost | 


not of course fully understand and appreciate the | happy.” 
amount of the loss, the nature and degree of the in- | 
jury which he had inflicted; but yet he could under- | Mr. Paton’s face. Abashed as he was, he could not 
ctaud that he had done something which had caused , bear to meet the only look which he expected to find 
ereater pain to his master than even the breaking | there, the old cold unpitying look of condemnation 
of a limb, or falling ill of a severe sickness. And} and reproach. Even at that moment he could not 
he never prayed for himself without praying also | help thinking that if Mr. Paton had understood him 
that Mr. Paton’s misfortune might in some way be | better, he would not have seemed to him so utterly 
alleviated ; and even, impossible as the prayer} bad as then he must seem, with so recent an act of 
might seem, that he, Walter, might himself have | sin and folly to bear witness against him. 
some share in rendering it more endurable. | He dared not look up through his eyes swimming 
It may seem strange that Walter should be ap- | with tears; but he had not expected the kind and 
parently excessive in his own self-condemnation. | gentle touch of the trembling hand that rested on 
A. generous mind usuallyis; but Walter, it may be | his head as though it blessed him, and that 
urged, never intended to do the harm he had done. | smoothed again and again his dark hair, and wipel 


If he mistook the packet for a number of exercises, | the big drops away from his cheeks. He had uot | 


the fault was comparatively venial. 


Comparatively | expected the arm that raised him up from his kneel- 
—yes; for though it will be admitted that to break | 


stances, still it would be a far less aggravated sin | though they were about to well over with com- 
than the wilful infliction of a heavy damage out of | passion—that looked so sorrowfully, yet so kindly, 
a spirit of revenge. But here lay the gravamen of | mto his own. He could not bear this. If Mr. 
Walter’s fault; he knew—though he had not said | Paton had struck him, as he did in the fist 
so—in his inmost heart he knew that the packet did | moment of overwhelming anger ;. if he had spurned 
not, and could not, consist merely of old exercises, | him away, and ordered him any amount of punish- 
like the outer sheets, which were put to keep it | ment, it would have been far easier to bear than this 
clean. 
down until it blazed away, he felt sure—and atthat | and oblivion of the heaviest and most undeserved 
wicked moment of indulged passion he rejoiced to | calamity which the master had ever undergone at 
feel sure—that what he was consuming was of real | the hands of man. Walter could not bear it; he 
value. Henderson’s voice awoke in a moment his | flung himself on his knees again in a passion of 
dormant conscience ; but then, however keen were | weeping, and clasped Mr. Paton’s knees, uttering 
the stings of remorse, what had been done could | in broken sentences, ‘‘I can never make up fori, 


All this while Walter had not dared to look upin | 


ing position, and the fingers that pushed back his | 
open a private desk and throw its contents into the | hair from his forehead, and gently bent back his | 
{ire is bad enough in a schoolboy under any circum- | head; or the pitying eyes, themselves dim, ss | 


When he threw it into the fire and thrust it | Christian gentleness; this ready burying in pily 





never be undone. And ‘Paton had begged him | 
olf.” It was all the more wonderful to him, and he | 
was all the more deeply grateful for it, because | 
he knew that, in Mr. Paton’s. views, the law of 
punishment for every offence was a law of iron and | 
adamant—a law as undeviating and beneficial as | 
the law of gravitation itself. | 

A slow and hesitating footstep—the sound of the | 
key turning in the door—a nervous hand resting on | 
the handle—and Mr. Paton stood before him. 

In an instant Walter was on his knees beside him, 
his head bent over his clasped hands, ‘‘ Oh! sir,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ please forgive me; I have been 
longing to see you, sir, to implore you to forgive 
me; for when you have forgiven me I shan’t mind 
anything else. Oh! sir, forgive me, if you can.” 

**Do you know, Evson, the extent of what you 
havedone?” said Mr. Paton, in a constrained voice. 

‘‘Qh! sir, indeed I do,” he exclaimed, bursting | 
into tears; ‘‘Mr. Percival said I had destroyed | 
years and years of hard work; and that I can | 
never, never, never make up for it, or repair it’ 
again. Oh! sir, indeed I didn’t know how much 
mischief I was doing; I was in a wicked passion 
then, but I would give my vight hand not to have 
done it now. Oh! sir, can you ever forgive moe?” 
he asked, in a tone of pitiable despair. 

‘** Have you asked God’s forgiveness for your pas- 
sionate and revengeful spirit, Hvson?” said the 





same constrained voice. 


never repair it so long as I liye,” 

For a moment more the kind hand again resicl 
on the boy’s head, and gently smoothed his duk 
hair; and then Mr. Paton found voice to speak 
and lifting him up, and seating him upon his kne, 
said to him— 

“JT forgive you, Walter; forgive you freely. an! 
gladly. It was hard, I own, at first to do so, for! 
will not disguise from you that this loss is a vely 
bitter thing to bear. 1 have been sleepless, aut 
haye never once. been able to banish the disiress 0 


| mind which it has caused since it occurred. Aut 
| yet. itis a loss which I shall nof feel fully all # 


once, but most and for many a long day when Ist 
down again, if God gives me strength to do so, to 1¢- 
cover the lost stores and re-arrange the interrpple: 
thoughts. But I have learat a lesson, Walter; 
and when you have reached my age, my boy, yo 
too, I trust, will have learnt to.control all evil pas 
sions with a strong will, and to bear meekly, au 
patiently whatever God sends. And, Walter, lea 
another lesson. You haye said that you wouldgit 
anything, do anything, to undo this wrong, ar to 
repair it; but you can do nothing, my child, gi 
nothing, for it cannot be undone. Wrong rarely 
can be mended. Let this very helplessness teath 
you a truth that may remain with you through lift 

et it check you in wilful impetuous moments) for 


gu 


what has once been done remains irrevocable. 
may rue for years and years the work of days 
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moments, and you may never be ablo to avoid the 
consequences, even if the deed itself has been for- 
gotten by the generous and forgiven by the just.” 

And all this so kindly, so gently, so quietly 
spoken ; every word of it sank into Walter’s heart 
never to be forgotten, as his tears flowed still, but 
with more quiet sadness now. 

“ Yes, Walter, this occurrence,” continued Mr. 
Paton, in a calm, low voice, ‘‘may do us both good, 
miserable asit is. I will say no more about it now, | 
only that I have quite forgiven it. Man is far too | 
mean a creature to be justified in withholding for- | 
giveness for any personal wrong. It is far more 
hard to forgive one’s ‘self when one has done wrong. 
Ihave determined to bury the whole matter in obli- 
yion, and to inflict no punishment either on you or | 
on any of the other boys who were concerned in | 
this folly and sin. I will not forgive by halves. 
But, Walter, I will not wrong you by doubting that | 
from this time forward you will advance with a | 
marked improvement. You will have something 
to bear, no doubt, but do not let it weigh on you too | 
heavily ; and as for me, I will try henceforth to be | 
your friend.” 

What could Walter do but seize his hand and 
clasp it earnestly, and sob out the broken incoherent 
thanks which were more eloquent than connected 
words ? 

“And now, Walter, you are free,” said Mr. 
Paton. ‘From us you will hear no more of this 
ofience. Itis nearly dinner time. Come; I will 
walk with you to hail.” 

He laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder, and then 
walked down stairs and across the court. Walter 





was deeply grateful that he did so, for he had heard 


rumours of the scorn and indignation with which 
the news of his conduct had been received by the 
elder and more influential portions of the school. 
He had dreaded unspeakably the first occasion | 
when it would be necessary to meet them again, | 
but he felt that Mr. Paton’s countenance and kind- | 
ness had paved the way for him, and smoothed his | 
most formidable trial. It had been beyond his 
warmest hopes that he should be able to face them 
80. He had never dared to expect this open proof, 
that the person who had suffered chiefly from his | 
act would also be the first to show that he had not | 
cast him off as hopeless or worthless, but was ready | 
to receive him into favour once again. 

The corridor was full of boys waiting for the 
dinner bell, and they divided respectfully to leave 
a passage for Mr. Paton, and touched their hats as 

passed them with his hand still on Walter’s | 
shoulder, while Walter walked with downcast eyes | 
beside him, not once daring to look up, And as 
the boy passed them, humbled and penitent, with 
Mr. Paton’s hand resting upon him, there was not 
one of those who saw it that did not learn from that 
sight a lesson of calm forgiveness, as noble and as 
forcible as any lesson which they could learn at St. | 
Winifred’s School. 

Walter sat at dinner pale and crying, but un- 
Pitted. ‘Alas! for the rarity of Christian charity 
under the sun!’ The worst construction had assi- | 
duously been put upon what he had done, and 
nearly all the boys hastily condemned it, not only | 
aan ungentlemanly, but also as an inexcusable | 
and unpardonable act. One after another, as they | 
passed him after dinner; they cut him dead. Seve- | 
tal of the masters, including Mr. Percival, whom | 


are csenenccrneneee 











iby his side. 


Walter had hitherto loved and respected more than 
any of them, because he had been treated by him 
with marked kindness, did the same. Walter met 
Mr. Percival in the playground, and touched his 
cap; Mr. Percival glanced at him contemptuously 
for a moment, and then turned his head aside with- 
out noticing the salute. It may seem strange, but 
we must remember that to all who hear of any 
wrong act by report only, it presents itself as a 
mere naked fact—a bare result without preface or 
palliation. The subtle grades of temptation which 
led to it, the violent outburst of passion long pent 
up, which thus found its consummation, are un- 


| known or forgotten; and the deed itself, isolated 


from all that rendered it possible, receives unmiti- 
gated condemnation. Au that any one took the 
trouble to know or to believe about Walter’s scrape 
was, that he had broken open a master’s private 
desk, and in revenge had purposely burnt a most 
valuable manuscript; and for this, sentence was 
passed _ him broadly and in the gross. 

Poor Walter! those were dark days for him; but 
Henderson and Kenrick stuck fast by him, and 
little Arthur Eden still looked up to him with 
unbounded gratitude and affection, and he felt 
that the case was not hopeless. Kenrick indeed 
seemed to waver once or twice. He sought Walter 
and shook hands with him at once, but still he was 
not with him, Walter fancied, so much as he had 
been or might have been, till, after a short struggle, 
his natural impulse of generosity won the day. As 
for Henderson, Walter thought he could have died 
for him, so much he loved him for his kindness in 
this hour of need; and Eden never left his sido 
when he could creep there to console him by merry 
playfulness, or to be his companion when he would 
otherwise have been alone. 

The boys had been truly sorry to hear of Mr. 
Paton’s loss; it roused all their most generous feel- 
ings. That evening, as they came out of chapel, 
they all gathered round the iron gates. The inten- 
tion had been to groan at poor Walter. He knew 


| of it perfectly well, for Henderson had prepared 


him for it, and expressed his determination to walk 
It was for him a momeut of keen 
anguish, and that anguish betrayed itself in his 
scared and agitated look. But he was spared this 
last drop in the cup of punishment. The mere sight 
of him showed the boys that he had suffered bitterly 
enough already. When they looked at him, they 
had not the heart to hurt and shame him any more. 
Mr. Paton’s open forgiveness of that which had 
fallen most severely on himself changed the current 
of their feelings. Instead of groaning Walter, they 
let him pass by, and waited till Mr. Paton came out 
of the chapel door, and as he walked across the court 
the boys all followed him with hearty cheers. 

Mr. Paton did not like the demonstration, although 
he appreciated the kindly and honourable motives 
which had given rise to it. He was not a man who 
courted popularity, and this external sign of it was, 
as he well knew, the irregular expression of an 
evanescent feeling. So he took no further notice 
of the boys’ cheers than by slightly raising his cap, 
and by one stately inclination of the head, and then 
he walked on with his usual quiet dignity of manner 
to his own rooms. But after thishe every now and 
then took an opportunity to walk with Walter; and 
almost every Sunday he might have been seen with 
him, pacing, after morning chapel, up and down the 
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broad walk of the masters’ garden, while Walter 
walked unevenly beside re - _ endeayours to 
keep step with his long, slow stride. 

iehiee from Dr. Lane brought Waiter’s father 
to St. Winifred’s the next day. Why dwell on their 
sad and painful meeting? But the pain of it soon 
wore off, as they interchanged that sweet and frank 
communion of thoughts and sympathies that still 
existed as it had ever done between them. They 
had a long, long walk upon the shore, and at every 
step Walter seemed to inbreathe fresh strength, and 
hope, and consolation, and Mr. Eyson_ seemed to 
acquire new love for, and confidence in, his unhappy 
little son, so that when in the evening he kissed him 
and said ‘‘ Good-bye,” at the top of the same little 
hill where they had parted before, Mr. Evson felt 
more happily and gratefully secure of his radical 
integrity, now that the boy had acquired the strength 
which comes through trial, through failure, and 
through suffering, than he had done before when he 
left him only with the strength of early principle 
and untested innocence of heart. 

But long years after, when Walter was a man, 
and when he had been separated for years from all 
intelligence of Mr. Paton, there emanated from a 
quiet country vicarage a now celebrated edition of 
the ‘‘Major Prophets;” an edition which made 
the author a high reputation, and secured for him 
in the following year the Deanery of ——. And 
in the preface to that edition the reader may still 
find the following passage, which even then, those 
long years after, Walter could not read without a 
thrill of happy, yet penitent emotion. It ran thus— 


This edition of the ‘‘Major Prophets” has been the 
chosen work of the author's leisure, and he is almost afraid 
to say how many of the best years of his life have been 
spent upon it. A strange fortune has happened to it. 
Years ago it was finished, it was written out, and ready 
for the press. At that time it was burnt—no matter 
under what circumstances—by a boy’s hand, At first, the 
author never hoped to have the courage or power to resume 
and finish the task again. But it pleased God, who sent 
him this trial, to provide him also with leisure, and oppor- 
tunity, and resolution, so that the old misfortune is now at 
last repaired. It is for the sake of one person, and one 
person only, that these private matters are intruded on 
the reader’s notice; but that person, if his eye should ever 
fall on these lines, will know also why the word ‘repaired’ 
has been printed in large letters. And I would also tell 
him with all kindness, that it has pleased God to bring out 
of the rash act of his boyhood nothing but good. The 
following commentary is, I humbly trust, far more worthy 
of its high subject, now that it has received the maturer 
consideration of my advancing years, than it would have 
been had it seen the light at St. Winifred’s long ago. I 
write this for the sake of the boy who then wept for what 
seemed an irreparable fault; and I add thankfully, that 
never for a moment have I retracted my then forgiveness ; 
that I think of his after efforts with kindliness and affec- 
tion; and that he has, and always will have, my best 
prayers for his interest and welfare, PATON, 


CHAPTER THE TENTH, 
UPHILLWARDS, 


** But that Conscience makes me firm, 

The boon companion, who her strong breastplate 

Buckles on him that feels no guilt within, 

And bids him on and fear not.” —DAnTE, ¢. xxviii, 
**ExousE is self-condemnation.” ‘If a charac- 
ter can’t defend itself, it’s not worth defending.” 
‘* No one was ever written down, except by him- 
self.” These, and proverbs like these, express 





the common and almost instinctive feeling, that 
self-defence under calumny is generally unsuccegg. 
ful, and almost always involves a loss of dignity, 
Partly from this cause, and partly from peniteny 
for his real errors, and partly from scorn at the 
malice that misrepresented him, and the Pharisaign 
of far worse offenders that held aloof from his mig. 
fortune, Walter said nothing to exculpate his 
conduct, or to shield himself from the silent indig. 
nation, half real and half affected, which weighed 
heavily against him, 

The usual consequences followed ; the story of 
his misdoing was repeated and believed in the least 
mitigated form, and this version gained credence 
and currency because it was uncontradicted. The 
school society bound his sin upon him; they m- 
tained it, and it was retained. It burdened his 
conscience with a galling weight, because by his 
fellows it remained long unforgiven. At the best, 
those were days of fiery trial to that overc 
young heart. He had not only lost all immediate 
influence, but as he looked forward through the 
vista of his school life, he feared that he should 
never entirely regain it. Even if he should in 
time become a monitor, he felt as if half his 
authority must be lost while this stigma was 
branded so deeply on his name. 

Yet it was a bennitel sight to see how bravely 
and manfully this young boy set himself to m- 
establish the reputation he had destroyed, and 
since he could not ‘‘ build upon the /fowndations of 
yesterday,” to build upon its ruins; to see with 
what touching humility he accepted undeserved 
scorn, and with what touching gratitude he hailed 
the scantiest kindness; to see how he bore up 
unflinchingly under every difficulty, accepted his 
hard position among unsympathising schoolfellows, 
and made the most of it, without anger and with- 
out complaint. He could see in after years that 
those days were to him a time of unmiti 
blessing. They taught him lessons of manliness, 
of endurance, of humility. The necessity of repair- 
ing an error and recoyering a failure became 
him a more powerful stimulus than the hope of 
avoiding it altogether. The hour of punishment, 
which was bitter as absinth to his taste, became 
sweet as honey in his memory. Above all, thes 
days taught him, in a manner never to be forgotten, 
the invaluable lesson that the sense of having done 
an ill deed is the very heaviest calamity that an ill 
deed ensures, and that in life there is no single 
secret of happiness comparable to the certain bless 
ing brought with it by a conscience void of all 
offence. 

Perhaps the strain would have been too great 
for his youthful spirits, and might have left on his 
character an impress of permanent melancholy, 
derived from thus perpetually being reminded that 
he had gone wrong, but for a school sermon which 
Mr. Paton preached about this time, and w 
Walter felt was meant in part for him. It was on 
the danger and unwisdom of brooding continually 
on what is over; and it was preached upon the 
text, ‘!I will restore to you the years which the 
locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, the caterpillar, 
and the palmerworm, my t army.” “The 
past is past,” said the preacher; ‘‘its sins and 
sorrows are irrevocably over; why dwell pon it 
now? . Do not waste the nt, with its 
opportunities, in a hopeless and helpless retrospect 
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The worst of us need not despair, much less those 
who may have been betrayed into sudden error by 
gome moment of unguarded passion. There lies the 
fature before you ;—onwards then, and forwards ! 
itis yet an innocent, it may be a happy future. 
Take it with prayerful thankfulness, and fling the 
withered part aside. Thus, although thus only, 
can you recover your neglected opportunities. Do 
this in hope and meekness, and God will make up 
to you for the lost past; He who inhabiteth eternity 
will stretch forth out of His eternity a forgiving 
hand, and touch into green leaf again the years 
which the locust hath eaten.” How eagerly Walter 
Evson drank in those words! That day at least he 
felt that man ‘‘ doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
If Walter hal been old enough to be an observer 
of character, he might have gathered out of his 
difficulties the materials for some curious observa- 
tin on the manner in which he was treated by 
different boys. Many, like Harpour and Cradock, 
made, of course, no sort of difference in their be- 
haviour towards him, because they set up no 
pretence of condemnation ; others, like Anthony 
and Franklin, had been nearly as bad as himself in 
the matter, and therefore their relations to him 
remained quite unaltered. But there were many 
boys who, {ike Jones, either cut him or were cold 
to him, not because they really felt any moral 
er at a fault which was much less heinous in 
sality than many which they daily committed, but 
because he was, for the time, unpopular, and they 
did not care to be seen with an unpopular boy. On 
the other hand, through a feeling which at the time 
they could not understand, a few of the very best 
boys, some of the wisest, the steadiest, and noblest, 
seemed drawn to him by some new tie; andina 
very short time he began to know friends among 
them in whose way he might not otherwise have 
been thrown. Daubeny, for instance, than whom, 
although the boys chose to make him something of 
a butt, there was no more conscientious fellow at 
St. Winifred’s, sought Walter out on every possible 
occasion, and when they were alone spoke to him, 
in his gentle and honest way, many a cheering and 
kindly word. Another friend of this sort (whom 
Walter already knew slightly through Kenrick, 
who was in the form below him), was a boy named 
Power. Thero was something in Power most 
attractive; his clear eyes, and innocent expression 
of face, his unvarying success in all school competi- 
tions, his quiet and graceful manners, and even the 
coldness and reserve which made him stand some- 
what aloof from the herd of boys, mixing with 
very few of them, firmly and unobtrusively assum- 
ing an altogether higher tone than theirs, and 
towing his confidence and friendship on hardly 
any—all tended to make him a marked character, 
and to confer on his intimacy an unusual value. 
Walter, to whom as yet he had hardly spoken, 
thought him self-centered and reserved, and yet 
saw something beautiful and fascinating even in 
his exclusiveness; he felt that he could have liked 
much, but, as he was several forms lower than 
ower, never expected to become one of his few 
associates. But during his troubles Power so 








openly showed that he regarded him with respect 
and kindness, and was so clearly the first to make 
advances, that Walter gladly and gratefully ac- 
cepted the proffered friendship. 


| It happened thus. One day, about a fortnight 

after his last escapade, Walter was amusing him- 
self alone, as he often did, upon the shore. The 
shore was very dear to him. I almost pity a boy 
whose school is not by the sea-side. He found on 
the shore both companionship and occupation. He 
never felt lonely there. He could sit there by the 
hour, either in calm or storm, watching the sea- 
birds dip their wings which flashed in the sunlight, 
as they pounced down on some unwary fish; or 
listening to the silken rustle and sweet monotony 
of the waves plashing musically upon the yellow 
sands on some fine day. On this evening the tide 
was coming in, and Walter had amused himself by 
standing on some of the lumps of granite tossed 
about the shore, until the advancing waves en- 
croached upon and surrounded his little island, and 
gave him just. room to jump to land. He was 
standing on one of these great stones watching the 
sunset, and laughing to himself at the odd gambols 
of two or three porpoises that kept rolling about in 
a futile manner across the little bay, when he 
heard a pleasant voice say to him— 

‘I say, Evson, are you going to practise the old 
style of martyrdom—tie yourself to a stake, and let 
the tide gradually drown you?” 

Looking round, he was surprised to see Power 
standing alone on the sands, and to see also that 
his little island was so far surrounded that he could 
not get to shore without being wet up to the knees. 

‘* Hallo!” he said; ‘‘I see I must take off my 
shoes and stockings, and wade.” 

But on the slip piece of rock upon which he 
was standing he oie room to do this without 
losing his balance and tumbling over; so Power 
had in a moment taken off his own shoes and 
stockings, turned up his trousers above the knees, 
and waded up to him. 

‘“Now,” he said, “get on my back, and I'll 
carry you in unwetted.” 

‘Thanks, Power,” he said, 2s Power deposited 
him on the sand; ‘‘ I’m much obliged.” 

Not knowing whether Power would like to be 
seen with him or not, he looked at him shyly, and 
was walking off in another direction, when Power, 
who was putting on his stockings again, said to 
him playfully— 

“What, Walter! haven’t you the grace to wait 
for me, after my having delivered you from such a 
wetting? Excuse my calling you Walter; I hear 
Kenrick and Henderson do it, and somehow you’re 
one of those fellows whom one meets now and then, 
whose Christian name seems to suit them more 
naturally than the other.” 

** By all means call me Walter, Power ; and I'll 
wait for you gladly, if you like,” said Walter, 
blushing as he added, ‘I thought you might not 
like to walk with me.” 

‘*Not like? Nonsense. I should like it par- 
ticularly. Let’s take a turn along the shore; we 
shall just have time before roll-call.” 

Walter pointed out to him the droll repos 
which had absorbed his attention, and while they 
stood looking and laughing at them, Henderson 
came up unobserved, and patting Walter on the 
back, observed poetically— 

‘* Why are your young hearts sad, oh, beautiful children of 
morning ? 
Why do your young eyes gaze timidly over the sea?” 








‘Where did you crib that quotation from, Flip?” 
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asked Power, laughing ; ‘‘ your mind’s like a shal- 
low brook, and the colour of it always shows the 
stratum through which you have been flowing last.” 

“ Shallow brook, quotha?” said Henderson ; ‘‘a 
deep and mighty river, sir, you mean; irresistible 
by sy Power.” 

“Oh, do shut up. Why was I born with a name 
that could be punned on? No more puns, Flip, if 
you love me,” said Power; and they all three 
walked under the noble Norman archway that 
formed the entrance to the school. 

“ By the powers,” said Henderson to Walter, as 
the other left them, “‘ you have got a new friend 
worth haying, Walter. He doesn’t make himself 
at heme with every one, I can tell you; and if 
he and Dubbs cultivate you, I should think it’s 
about time for any one else to be ashamed of cut- 
ting you, my boy.” 

“T’m quite happy now,” said Walter; ‘“ with 
you and Kenrick and him for friends. I don’t care 
so much for the rest. I wonder why he likes me?” 

‘Well, because he thinks the fellows a great 
deal too hard on you, for one thing. How very good 
and patient you’ye been, Walter, under it all!” 

“Tt is hard sometimes, Flip, but I deserye it. 
Only now and then I’m atreld that you and Ken 
will get quite tired of me, I’ve so few to speak to. 
Harpour and that lot would be glad enough that I 
should join them, I know, and but for you and Ken 
I should have been driven to do it.” 

“Neyer mind, Walter, my boy; the fellows ’ll 
come round in time.” 

(To be continued.) 








INSIDE THE GATE. 


No lordly dome, no marble hall, 
No pomp, ner show, nor state— 

Nought that the world would grandeur call, 
Is here, inside the gate. 


A lilac hedge, a velvet lawn, 
With poplars tall and straight, 

The robin’s note at early dawn— 
Our home—inside the gate. 


The early lilies of the vale, 
The sweet day lilies, late, 
With all the lilies, pure and pale, 
Bloom here, inside the gate. 


And violets, in gloom or glow, 
So bright and delicate, 

The first to cume, the last to go— 
Loved guests ! inside the gate, 


And all the flowers of the sun, 
The early and the late, 

Bloom in their season, one by one, 
Just here, inside the gate. 


And then the days of autumn bring 
The apples, small and great : 

The lovely promise of the spring 
Is kept inside the gate. 

For us, who in the cottage fair, 
Where all joys concentrate, 

Apart from strife and worldly care, 
Bless God, inside the gate— 

Bless God for this sweet home below, 
And for the hope so great, 

That when we leave it, we may go 
Inside His golden gute, 

Where we shall ‘‘ neyermore go out,” 
But may perpetuate 

Joys here begun ; and gladlier shout 

han now, Inside the gate | 


Witerary Dotices, 


Memoirs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours of 
ANDREW Rexp, D.D. Edited by his sons, Anpery 
Reed, B.A., and Cuartes Reep, F.S.A. London; 
Strahan and Co. 

THESE memoirs consist of extracts from Dr, Reed’; 

private journals, from which we learn something of his 

| inner life; and a connecting narrative by the editors 
| which informs us fully concerning his public labours, 
| We have here an account of a simple minister of tho 
| Gospel, preaching to an average congregation at the 
| East-end of London, and possessing no influence beyond 
| the circle of his own hearers, yet, stepping without that 
| circle, gathering around him the wealthy and the titled 
of the land, and banding them together in benevolent 
enterprises on a very large scale. Dr, Reed was the 
means, in the hand of God, of founding six great charit. 
able institutions, viz., the London Orphan Asylum, the 

Infant Orphan Asylum, the Asylum. for Fatherless 

Childrea, the Asylum for Idiots, the Royal Hospital for 

Incurables, and the Bastern Counties Idiot Asylum, 

To these he gave his gratuitous services for many years, 

and also money contributions, amounting to £4,540, 

In the midst of the engrossing cares and labours 
which he thus assumed, his ministerial duties were not 
neglected. The world knew him as an active philan- 
thropist, but in his own neighbourhoed he was known 
also as an able minister of the New Testament. His 
congregation have recorded on his monument that “he 
preached Christ crucified,” and during his ministry about 
800 souls were added to his church. 

It may be useful to note, in passing, how free this 
active and successful minister was from the pernicious 
tendency, traceable now in so many quarters, to impori 
some degree of merit into human works. During an 
illness which attacked him in his forty-fifth year, he 
wrote, “ Whether I live or die, I desire to throw mys¢lf, 
| as a creature ready to perish, into the arms of boundless 
mercy, through the infinite atonement of Christ Jesus 
the Lord.” He had the true humbleness of spirit, as 
well as the faith and zeal, of the enlightened Christian. 
But what was the secret of his success? Other men, 
not less able, and perhaps not less earnest than he, are 
| permitted to see little visible fruit of their labours, It 
| may be that in many cases they have not because they 
‘ask not. Many men do not venture even to ask for 
| great things, much less steadily to pursue and expect 

them. In their unbelief they “limit the Holy One of 
| Israel,” and the result is unfruitfulness, Other men 
| ask strength from God, and yet struggle on feebly and 
| despondingly in their own weakness. Dr. Reed was not 
| one of these. He began his collegelife with the earnest 

' petition, ‘ Lord, make me eminently useful ;” and this 

| was his prayer through life. Active even to a fault in 

| the pursuit of every kind of means to attain his object, 
he did not rely on these, He knew that to engage in 

| the Lord’s work would be useless unless he did so i 

| the Lord’s strength. He was not only a labourer for 

| God, but a labourer “ together with God,” and God was 
pleased in his case to give to the world one more example 
| of great good accomplished by an humble instrument, 
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Andrew Reed came of a family of yeomen, of Maiden 
Newton, in Dorsetshire, who, in the midst of the sur- 
rounding spiritual darkness, had long been noted for 
their piety. His father, also named Andrew, one of six 
brothers, was put to the trade of a watchmaker at Wey- 
mouth, and after a time, desiring to settle in London, 
he made his way thither on foot, and set up a business 
in a very humble way in Cloth Fair. He made some 
Christian acquaintances, and found time to visit the 
sick poor in the lanes and alleys of the neighbourhood. 
During one of these visits he met with a young girl, who 
was engaged on a similar errand, and whom he first saw 
inthe act of prayer at the bed-side of a sick woman. 
She had lost both her parents, and supported herself by 
keeping a little dames’ school. He made her acquaint- 
auce, and soon afterwards married her, and the future 


Row, St. Clement Danes, where they occupied part of 
ahouse, the husband making his watches in the garret, 
and the wife keeping school on the floor below. They 
entered their new abode with an act of dedication to 
God, holding a solemn meeting for prayer and praise. 
Here was born Andrew Reed, the subject of the me- 
moirs, on the 27th of November, 1787, and subsequently 
a daughter, named Martha. Other children were also 
born, who died in infancy. The parents resolved to 
give their boy the best education they could get, al- 
though money was not then over abundant with them, 
and bread was 1s, 44d. the quartern loaf. They sent him 
to school, first at Islington, and afterwards at Hayes; 
but the instruction he received was not of a satis- 
factory kind, and his parents decided to put him to his 
father’s trade. Watches made by him, of good work- 
manship, are still preserved by his children. 


lated to produce a strong impression upon hismind. In 
1795, he heard Mr. Eyre, one of the founders of the 
London Missionary Society, read a paper in his father’s 


the Gospel to the heathen ;” and in 1799, he was present 
at the establishment of the Religious Tract Society. 
In the same year he had the privilege of visiting the 
death-bed of Mr. Richard Winter, a devoted servant of 
God, and heard his dying words of faith and hope. 

Andrew Reed was the child of many prayers. His 
mother had dedicated him in her heart to Christ, and 
was accustomed to take him to missionary meetings, in 
order that he might become interested in the mission 
work, One Sunday morning, the day after they had 
witnessed the departure of two young missionaries, the 
mother prayed specially for her son. 
. That prayer was not in vain. At Carey Street that day, 
instead of the minister expected, a stranger was in the 
pulpit, whose warm address roused the conscience of the 
youth, The preacher was a Mr, Lyndall, of York, who, it 
was hoped by many of the hearers, might be a successful 
candidate for the vacant pulpit; ‘‘ but,” says Mrs, Reed, 
“the people soon began to rage at his faithfulness, for he 
preached the plain Gospel, instead of delivering, as so many 
0, a lifeless essay on Divine things.” 

Mr. Lyndall became minister of a congregation at the 
New Road, St, George’s-in-the East, whither the Reeds 
followed him, Notwithstanding the good influences 
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founder of the Orphan Asylum was the child of this | 
orphan girl. The young couple removed to Butcher | 


Some of the incidents of his life af home were caleu- | 


parlour, “ proposing to send out Christian men to preach | 
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which surrounded the boy, he left home at the age of 
fifteen to be apprenticed to his trade, without having 
made any profession of religion. He now fell among 
worldly associates, 


“« By the wicked advice of my master’s son,” he states, 
“T was led astray, and this year (1802) I went twice or 
thrice to the accursed play-houses ; but restrained by my 
conscience, and many admonitions from home, I was cou- 
strained to pray against my temptations. Qne Sunday [ 
heard a sermon, by Mr. Lyndall, on these words, ‘ And the 
door was shut’ (Matt. xxv. 10) which made a great im- 
pression on my mind, and foreed me to pray. But Monday 
came, and with it worldly scenes ; and [ partly stifled my 
convictions, Providentially, going home that nizht to my 
| father’s house, I saw a pamphlet, Dr. Watts’ ‘ Advice to 

Young Men,’ which my mother was going to send to me. 
| I read it ; conviction of my sins took fast hold upon me, 
and I spent the night in prayer. I resolved to read Mr. 
Alleine’s ‘Alarm to Uneonverted Sinners,’ which led me to 
make this covenant.” 





The covenant referred to was an act of solemn dedica- 

| tion to God, written out and signed—a practice suggested 

| in Doddridge’s “Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,” and which has much to recommend if. 

The turning point in Andrew Reed’s life was thus 
| reached at the age of sixteen, and he immediately gaye 
| evidence of the soundness and thoroughness of his 
| religious principles. In order to free himself from 
| ungodly associates, he forfeited his indentures and re- 

turned to his parents, who “were secretly grateful for 
| his decision.” He now resumed work with his fatl 
but much of his time was spent in reading; and events 
seon took place at home which were calculated to divert 
his mind from secular pursuits. Mrs. Reed, not satisfied 
with giving pecuniary aid to the mission work, was 
anxious that her husband should personally engage in 
itinerant preaching to the ignorant around them ; and, 
in order that he might have full leisure to do so, she 
opened a china-shop in Chiswell Street, for the support 
| of the family. Mr. Reed’s means having been other- 
wise increased, he gave up his whole time to the work ; 
and, notwithstanding his advanced years, commenced a 
course of theological reading, including the study of 
the Hebrew and Greek languages. Andrew became his 
| father’s fellow-student, and on Sundays accompanied him 
to the villages round London, where he went to preach the 
Gospel to the poor. The youth himself became engaged 
as a Sunday-school teacher; an employment which 
opened his eyes to his own ignorance, and increased his 
diligence as a learner. It soon became understood at 
home that he was to give up all idea of business, and the 
stock in trade was sold—a portion of the proceeds being 
employed in the purchase of books. At the age of 
eighteen he was received into church fellowship at the 
| New Road; and shortly afterwards joined a society of 
| young men who met at the house of the Rev. Matthew 
| Wilks, minister of the Tabernacle in Moorfields. 
couraged by Mr. Wilks, he finally resolved to enter the 
ministry, and became a student of Hackney Colle 
At this time his mind was disturbed by many doubts as 
to his fitness for the work. 


“*T felt so much inability,” he writes, “that I almost 
despaired of being acceptable, even to the weakest of God's 
flock. And here I would.record it, that if I should find 
liberty and strength communicated, it will be a most mar- 
vellous display of Divine goodness, O Lord, make me 
eminently useful,” 
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These doubts were gradually dissipated as he became 
practically engaged in ministerial work, and was cheered 
by the approval, of his hearers, and by tokens of God’s 
blessing. In nearly every place where he preached, he 
received an invitation to accept the pastorate. This was 
the case at Selby, Bristol, Lancaster, Cheltenham 
Dublin, Plymouth, the Tabernacle, and Jewin Street— 
where, at least, it is evident faithful preaching was 
appreciated and earnestly desired. But he withheld 
his decision, and on the resignation of Mr. Lyndall, 
Mr. Reed was selected, by a large majority, as the 
pastor of the New Road congregation, of which he 
was originally a member. He accepted the invitation, 
and was ordained, according to the usages of the Congre- 
gational body, on November 27th, 1811. The feelings 
with which at his ordination he contemplated the work 
before him, are thus expressed :— 

“Nothing but Almighty power, infinite wisdom, and 
boundless mercy are sufficient for my exigencies. I am 
desirous not merely of beginning well, but of running well. 


Setting out is something, holding owt is more, Jesus is 
sufficient for all things.” 


Mr. Reed had formed no low views of the Christian 
life and the ministerial office. 


**Oh! it is possible,” he exclaims, ‘ to lose the spirit of 
religion, even in the services of religion. There is nothing 
I dread so much, and therefore I hope the Lord will give 
commandment to save me. How I pant for Whitfield’s 
ardour, talents, and success! But, alas! I often seem his 
perfect contrast.” 

“Had I a thousand lives, I would devote them all to my 
Lord. But I have only one, and that a frail one. Blessed 
Saviour, receive what I have. Give strength to my body, 
and exaltation to my mind. Let my bosom be purged 
from every debasing feeling. Let it become the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, and let me preach, and act, and think, 
and live beneath his inspiration.” 


For the long period of fifty years he ministered to the 
same people, and had the happiness of seeing his church 
prospering and largely increased in numbers. For the 
narrative of these busy years—the account of Dr. Reed’s 
ministerial, political, and literary labours—the latter 
by no means inconsiderable; his visit to America as a 


member of a delegation from the Congregational Union; | 


his missionary tour in Holland and Prussia, and his 
various efforts in the cause of religious revival at home, 
we must refer the reader to the volume itself. The 
leading points of interest in his life are the establish- 
ment of the Orphan Asylums and other charities with 
which his name is associated. Mr, Reed thus alludes 
to his efforts in this direction :— 


‘*Some mystery is made about on interest in orphans. It 
has been said that a poor child had been left at our door, 


and that we gave it shelter. Thatis not true. My mother 
was an orphan, and she found a home; and in her turn, 
she gave a home to more than one: and being called to 
visit a dying man, whose great sorrow in death was leaving 
his motherless children, we gave him a promise to befriend 
them. This led me to contemplate the need of an institu- 
tion for orphan children; the Working School (now the 
Orphan Working School), which had been in existence for 
many years, and some other charities, not being at that 
time what their best friends desired.” 


In June, 1813, Mr. Reed called a few friends together 
at his own house, to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing a new asylum for orphans, to be entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions. Some difference of opinion 
prevailed as to the latter part of the scheme, but Mr 
Reed adhered to his own views, At the second meeting, 


| held at a friend’s house, three persons only were present, 
| but they settled the main features of the scheme, and 

adopted an address for circulation, A general meeting 
| Was convened at an hotel in Wellclose Square, on July 
| 27th, when only about sixty or seventy persons at- 
tended, chiefly of Mr. Reed’s own congregation, and 
the collection amounted to £66. Notwithstanding the 
smallness of this beginning, he pushed the work actively 
forward. Anxious that the institution should be put on 
a catholic basis, he associated with himself, as joint. 
secretary to the committee, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and consented that the orphan children 
should be brought up in accordance with Church 
principles. Difficulties of various kinds having been 
overcome, a house in Clarke’s Terrace, Cannon Street 
Road, was taken on April 4th, 1814, for the uses of the 
charity, at a yearly rent of £40, with £60 premium, and 
£70 7s. 6d. paid for fixtures. ‘To stock the larder Mr, 
Reed lent £20, and contributed also towards furnishing 
the house. Two girls were at once admitted, and in 
July following, by election, four more, the highest 
number of votes polled being seventeen. Such was the 
origiu of the London Orphan Asylum—a charity which 
has afforded a home to 2,850 orphans, and now has 
435 within its walls, 

Mr. Reed devoted all his spare time to the new insti- 
tution. He secured the patronage of the Duke of Kent 
and other royal personages, and urged its claims upon 
the leading bankers and traders of the City. His appeals 
were liberally responded to; boys began to be received 
as well as girls, and houses were opened for the former in 
Hackney Road, and for the latter in Bethnal Green. 
All London was canvassed for subscriptions; and at 
length eight acres of land were purchased between 
Clapton and Homerton, and the present buiiding erected, 
the day of the opening being the 16th January, 1825. 

The London Orphan Asylum admitting only children 
of seven years old and upwards, Mr. Reed felt the need 
of a home for infants, and the result was the establish- 
ment of the Infant Asylum at Wanstead. The Church 
catechism being adopted here, also, for the instruction of 
the children, Mr. Reed resolved to found a third insti- 
tution, which should receive children of any age, irrespec- 
tive of denomination or party. This proposal met with 
considerable sympathy, and the Asylum for Fatherless 
Children at Reedham, near Croydon, came into exist- 
ence. Institutions for idiots and incurables followed; 
and, in fact, Mr. Reed’s philanthropic efforts ceased 
only with the failure of his physical powers. The parti- 
culars of the founding of these institutions are full of 
interest. 

In the fiftieth year of his ministry Dr. Reed’s health 
rapidly declined, and he was unable to be present at the 
celebration of his jubilee, November 27, 1861, when 
many of his friends, belonging to various branches of the 
Church of Christ, assembled to do him honour. His 
end was drawing near, and he awaited it with assured 
hope. When asked if he had peace in the prospect of 
death, he answered, “ Yes; but I have always taught 
that a man’s life, and not his death, was the evidence 
of safety, and the precursor of peace.” His last words 
were, “Now we'll sleep ;” and so he passed tranquilly 
away. 
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STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giascow anp Lonpoy. {i 


CHURCHER’S TOILET CREAM. 


Te celebrated Cream has the following superior advan- 








It imparts fragrance, rich- 
ness, and softuess to the 
Hair. 

It is the cheapest and best 
article of the sort that can 
be had 


It is made of the best 
materials, and handsomely 
got up for the toilet. 


Sold by all Hairdressers 
and Chemists, in large, 
handsome Toilet Jars, 1s.; 
in Botties for exportation, 

. 6d.; and in Pound 

stopped Jars, 6s. 


N.B.—ach Jar is guaranteed to give satisfaction, or the 
money will be returned, with all expenses paid, on application to 
the Manufacturers, 


R. HOVENDEN AND SONS, 
93 and 95, City Road, E.C., and 5, Great Marlborough Street, W., and of 
all Hairdressers in the United Kingdom. (2 


THE PATENT GAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. 
Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazeline Lamps, or in any Paraffin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 

The Parant CAZELINE OIL possesses all the requisites which have so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free from any 
objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably 
adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent; while, in 

int of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 
its use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle, 

The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale. For terms of Agency apply to 

CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fencnurcy Street, Lonpow. 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


(THESE celebrated Pills are especially useful in pre- 
venting the ill eff: cts of luxurious living. They purify the biood, 
Clesnse the stomach, gentiy stimulate the kidneys, and act as mild 
aperients. Without some such corrective as HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 





mischief to the most delicate constitution, When the system has been ener- 
vated by over-indulgence, or exhausted by mercurial preparation, these 





MARSHALL’S 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 


Prepared by G. Marshall, Chemist, Accrington. 
These Pills are TONIC in their properties, and are applicable 
to all cases of 


system ; such as Ague, Atrophy or Wasting, Cram 

bits, Headache arising from W: ess, 4 

hility, 
ead, Face, or 


imbs, Sciatica, 8t. Vitus’ Dance, 
¢-Doloureux, 


&e. 


Cancer, White Bwelling, 
treet, Accrington, August 6th, 1859. 


** Napier 


ache Pills, 


fe ‘ i 
rest, taking or after suffering ELEVEN WEEKS from Tic, with 


one box quite cured me.” 


G23” A Box sent free for 15, 36, or 56 Stamps, by 
G. MARSHALL, ACCRINGTON, 
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the festivity of one day often debars us from all enjoyment for a week. A | 
few doses of this puritying medicine set the foulest stomach right, 
restrain biliousness, steady the c reulation, give strength to the muscles, | 
and com) osure to the brain and nerves, The Pills are incapable of doing | 





| 


| 
| 


Pills are exceilent restoratives: they expel all poison snd enrich the blood, | 


TOOTHACHE AND TIC-DOLOUREUX PILLS, 


i nervous and general debility, or in those | 
affections which arise from a want of nervous power in the | 


Irrita- | 
Fumbaio Berveumnte, Rheumatism in the | 


and Toothache; also in Poverty or | 


the Blood, which they enrich and purify. They are also of | 
great service in supporting the system when there is Abscess, | 


“Sir,—Jhave every reason to speak very highly of your Tic and Tooth- | 
hardly any | 


EVERY SUFFERER WITH TIC SHOULD TAKE THEM! | 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


J. THOMPSON’S 


KALYDOR SOAP, 


Combining all the qualities of Cosmetiques, for Softening the Skin and 
beautifying the complexion. In hot or cold climates this soap is invalu- 
able. Prices 4d, and 6d. per Tablet. 


J. THOMPSON, 
6, KING ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 


Maker of Mallow, Mella-Rose, Windsor, Honey, Glycerine, and all kinds 
of Fancy Soaps. Wholesale and for Exportation. (6 


Pleasant and Effectual for all kinds of Coughs, 
Sore Throat, and Affections of the Breathing. 
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ECENT LETTERS :—“ Burnley, March, 1863. 


My wife has bad a Cough fourteen years; before taking your 
Emulsion she could scarcely walk across the house; now, thank God, she 
can do her work quite well, eat well, and skep well.”—* Ulverstone, 
March, 1863. Your Emulsion is the best family medicine I ever tried for 
Coughs and Colds, curing in a few days.”—‘‘ Manchester. Your Emul- 
sion, I must confess, is the best thing for clearing the voice. Inclosed is 
5s. 6d. for two large bottles.”—‘‘ Anfield, Liverpool, August, 1863. Sir, 
there is no mistake abont the great value of your Tamarind Cough 
Emulsion. I had a very bad Sore Throat and Cough, and before I finished 
one bottle was thoroughly cured. A particular friend of mine tried it at 
the same time with the same happy result.” 

*,* All Testimonials guaranteed truthful. 

Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. A saving of 74d. in larger size. 

Prepared by J. A. TURNER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, Liverpool. 
Sold by Butler, 4, Cheapside; 87, Bold Street, Liverpool; 68, Market 
Street, Manchester; Burdekin, York; Hamer, 7, Briggate, Leeds; Shep- 
perley, Nottingham; Wilkins and Ellis, Derby ; Cooper, Leicester ; Wood- 
eock, Lincoln; Reivhardt, Hull; Radley, Sheffield; Booth and Son, Roch- 
dale; Hogarth, Preston; Bradbury, Bolton; Barclay and Sons; Raimes 
and Co.; and any first-class Chemist. {7 


: R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 

Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for seven stamps. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and of the Author. ‘We can commend this 

little brochure.”—Medical Circular. ‘‘ We cannot do better than recom- 

mend for general perusal Mr. Erkell's treatise, which is as useful as itis 
unpretending.”— Telegraph. 

8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, London, 
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OF 
most perfect 


ONE SHILLING. 


UNIVERSAL 
WEEKLY, 
ONE PENNY, 
Monthly Parts, 
COLOURED MAPS, 
ABOUT 260 MAPS, 

and 
delineations of the Surface 
of the Globe ever pub- 


And presenting one of the 
lished. 


fullest 


CASSELL’S 





COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION ARE 
EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING?S COUCH LOZENCES, 


\ J HICH are daily recommended by the Faculty, Testi- 

monials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected, as 
the most effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and 
all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; 
tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6¢., and lls. each.—T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 10 


* PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


passe Pills have now obtained a world-wide reputa- 
tien as the most effectual remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indi- 
gestion, Biliousness, and other kindred complaints. Of all Vendors, 
1s. 1)d. and 2s, 9d., or free by post for 14 or 33 stamps, from Page 
Woodcock, Chemist, Lincoln. (it 
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) HORNIMANS PUR 9 
Is choice & strong, becarse it is full of rich properties. 


Is moderate in price, decanse sent direct by Importers. [fq 
Ts wholesome, décause it is wt See . rie colar) 4 
These advantagés secure ‘his Tea general preference. 

} Sold only in Packets: Ss. 4d., 3s. 8d., 4s., s. 4d. lb. 

As imitations are offered, see that all are signed by j 


Horniman C.. Original Importers of Pure Tea. ff 
l GENTS.—Chemists, &c.,—are advertised in 
(iE coekt PAPERS & at RAILWAY STATIONS. § 
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<RECKTTTSIAMOND 


ZONA = =8)—SO BRYANT & MAY 


| MORE CLEANLY, because being in blocks it does not | ‘het deo Muastactiatli-et it Bleek Kinkade 


dropfabout. 


| MORE BRILLIANT, because every particle ‘produces a | MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIGAR LIGHTS. 


metallic lustre. . 


! 
| POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, thus saving the | LONDON. {16 
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AFETY MATCHES &VESTAS | 
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“edges, 10s. 


time and labour of the user. 


ause less ws 8 S 1 | 
AND pi Ans, owt because less wasteful, and goes further THIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Tronmongers, dc. ‘ ‘s A ey be 
RECKITT & SONS, London Bridge, E.C., and Hull. [13 ADIES, previous to purchasing, are respectfully invited 
to inspect our Stock, consisting of a large Assortment of the later’ 


| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE Sey cancaaa Gaetan 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT All the newest Materials and Styles in JACKETS, CLAN, and PAISLEY 
SHAW 


D E A N E : S MADE-UP DRESSES in all the NEW DESIGNS. 
MERINOES, WINSEYS, RIBBONS, GLOVES, FURS, DRAPERY, 
Ironmongery & Furnishin prs s 
4 y 18 g DRAPERS, MILLINERS, _ tr eae me supplied with cut 
+ lengths, at the lowest trade price. 
WAREHOUSES. Matching orders carefully and promptly attended to. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. Patterns post free. 


Ss. F Clock. 
D EAN E & CO., LON D ON B RIDG E. JAMES “scesatiarta ont ron me tv in Mercers, Drapers, 
Established A _D. 1790. 77 and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, B.C. il 
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ASSELL’S NATURAL HIS- 


12. 





Price 7d. 

Part 
(Illus- 
Price 5d. 
Pert 39. 

Part 
Part 27. 

Pa 
AND GALPIN. 


New Edition, on 
-rice 5d. 


Price Sixpence. 
Part 2. 


(Illustrated). 
(Luustrated). 
(Illustrated). 


PETTER, 


Part 9. 





CASSELL’S 
Shakespeare 


MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES 


For MARCH, now ready. 


(Illustrated). 


(Illustrated). 


(Lihustrated). 
ned.Paper. 
ARY 
Price 6d. 
trated).—The Pilgrim's Progress, 
SSELL’S FAMILY PAPER 
Part 75. 
SSELL’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND 
CATOR (Lust: atev). 
Price 7d. 
Price 5d. 
CRUSOx (Illustrated). 
ATLAS, Part 2 Price is. 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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ASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE 
ARY. 


0 
To 
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ASSELL’S LATIN DICTION- 


ASSELL’3 BIBLE DICTION- 
ASSELL’S UNIVERSAL 





ASSELL’S BUNYAN 
ASSELL’S ROBINS 








(\ASSELL’S POPULAR EDU- 
[THE QUIVER. PART 28, 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S 
Part 9. Price 6d, 

GA 

Price 5d. 

Price 5d. 
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ts" Homeopath'e Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 
recommend Cocoa as being the most healthful of all beverages. When thy 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country,there | ==| 
were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive tothe | = — Saale ciem tr esata 
taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its | ; , o ‘ 
crnd¢ state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notiee, : Ne as pak a int 
J. Epps, of L»ndou, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced in the are light . d easier a erate, sim- 
year 1839 10 turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, J L lea “9 vaichel i! op tion 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce nm Mable te » his red ore soa any 
anarticle pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect tritura- te - we Lag hem, fe 
page it paren y in Ba oronee it peoese through, as to be most acceptable gether Fgh ed and em- 
to the delicate stomach. For general use 4 % the 
broider the” finest cambric or 


> GF ‘ : oy = heavi-st material. ‘They are the only 
K | Sy weg J C O A | d ee a @S.9 Machines that will do hern.otl 


Pg C4 


and make their own braid and § 
18 DISTINGUISHED AS AN - BN it on at thesime moment. In use 


AS . ‘ Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL X : Be of the “French: and. inost of {8 
+ . Nobility and Clergy. 
B REAT CFAST BEVERAGE, pe . aoe Catalogue and Sam les free by post. 
wm 1 DELICIOUS AROMA. | = GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, | 
Dr. Hassall, in his work, “‘ Adulterations of Food,” says:—‘‘Cocoa con- | papas he ee ay LO Ye 
tains a great variety of important nutritive principles; every ingrediest | ‘ 44 HICH.H OL B 0 RN LONDON 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again: ‘‘Asa | eee : een 
nutritive, cocoa stauds very much higher than either coffee or tea.” Price Sixpence, 


Directions :—Two teaspoonfuls of the powder ina breakfast cup, filled iw W 

up with boiling milk or water, stirring meanwhile. THE LItTr.Le FIst SRS, 
Sold in tin-lined 31b., 4lb., and 1!b. packets, labelled, by Grocers in A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED ENGRAVING, | 

London, and by Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemists throughput the In Imitation of a Water-Coloured Drawing, suitable for Framing. | 


United Kingdom (15 | CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C 
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